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Preface 


Problems before being solved must first be analysed. The more complex 
the problem, the more is its solution dependent on a sound analysis. 

Language teaching includes some of the most complex problems in the 
field of education. This book is an attempt, not to solve them, but to 
analyse them for. those who are concerned with their solution. It is 
addressed to language teachers, teachers-in-training, school inspectors, 
local education authorities, and researchers. It therefore has the following 
uses: 

1. To provide students with an analytic introduction to the entire field. 
: 2. To present language teachers with an analytic view of language teach- 
Ing, to suggest ways of examining and comparing the tools they use, their 
grammars, dictionaries and textbooks, and to encourage them to check 


their teaching techniques. 

3. To assist school inspectors in 
Which they supervise. 

4. To help the language te 
authorities to analyse and select textboo 

5. To serve as a framework for discussions on | 


to delimit problems for research. 
The book is designed as an integrated whole; but it is presented in such 
nay be read independently. 


a way that each of its three main parts n 

Although examples are chosen mainly from the most usually taught 
foreign languages—English, French, German, Spanish, Russian, and 
Italian—the principles they illustrate apply to the teaching of any foreign 
language. Since the book is written in English, most of the examples are 
from that language; for it has been assumed that anyone able to read the 
book will also be able to understand the examples. 

In the body of the text, a small, raised number refers to a work listed 
under that number in the bibliography. Where there is a colon as well, the 
number following the colon is the page number in the book cited. 
ae bibliography is meant as a systematic guide to works in the various 
üs isions of the field delimited by the chapter headings. It is not intended 
dua complete bibliography on language teaching. The aim has been to in- 
ite S9 most of the general works in the field and some of the more important 

S in different branches of linguistics not usually incorporated in 
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their analysis of the language teaching 


aching committees of local education 


ks and materials. 
anguage teaching, and 
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language teaching bibliographies. Those interested in bibliographies of 
special topics for term papers, reading lists, etc., should first consult the 
topical outline which precedes the actual list of works. This gives the con- 
tents, divisions and subdivisions of the bibliography and the numbers of 
the books included under each head. For more detailed studies and for 
reports of experiments, the reader is referred to the special bibliographies 
listed. No specific language-teaching courses were included in the biblio- 
graphy, and those referred to in the text are anonymously labelled by 
means of letters, since the purpose of the book is not to favour one course 
over another, but to explain and illustrate a theory and technique of 
objective study in the hope that this may perhaps help encourage language 
teachers to consider language teaching as a matter not of allegiance but of 
analysis. 

This book has been a long time in the making. During the past twenty 
years I have attempted in vain to read all of the vast literature in the field. 
Although I found most of it rather unrewarding as regards the analysis of 
language teaching, I did profit a great deal from the experience. I also 
benefited greatly from discussions with language teachers and teacher- 
trainers in many different parts of the world. Let me here thank all of them 
for what they may directly or indirectly have contributed. 

I am particularly grateful, however, to those who have read the manu- 
script of my work. I wish first of all to express my sincere gratitude to 
Henri Frei, to Samuel Roller, and to Felix Kahn for having patiently read 
the entire manuscript in a number of versions and for having supplied 
valuable criticism and detailed suggestions for improving the work. 

I owe a separate debt of thanks to each of those specialists who were, 
good enough to read individual chapters—to A. V. P. Elliott, J. C. Catford, 
M. A. K. Halliday, G. Herdan, W. E. Lambert, E. Ingram, J. Darbelnet, 
and G. L. Bursill-Hall. And finally to Ilonka Schmidt for having given her 
time and skill to the checking of the proofs, at all stages, I offer my sincere 
thanks. I must assume full responsibility, however, for errors of any sort 
which may have crept into the text. 


Geneva, July 1961 W.F.M. 
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Introduction 


This study is a first approximation to a theory and technique of language 
teaching analysis. It is intended as a step in the evaluation of language 
teaching methods, in the investigation of the claims and counter-claims of 
conflicting schools, and in the delimitation of some of the century-old 
controversies in language teaching. 

That such controversies have not yet been resolved is one of the causes of 
the periodical swing of language teaching opinion from one extreme to the 
other, a vacillation deplored long ago by scholars like Sweet 127431 and 
Palmer, 1215:19 since it makes language teaching a matter of fad and 
fashion, a matter of opinion rather than of fact. 

Attempts since the end of the nineteenth century to resolve these conflicts 
by means of experimentation have as yet resolved none of them. 1318-20 For 
when analysed, most of these experiments prove to have little significance. 
This is not only because they applied to particular situations with extremely 
limited data subjectively interpreted, but also because so many variables 
were left uncontrolled, tests unstandardized and quite inadequate, experi- 
ments never verified by duplication, and above all, because the problems in- 
vestigated had never been properly defined. 

After going over the vast literature of the period, we cannot help but 
agree with the conclusions of Agard and Dunkel, in the survey connected 
with their investigation of language learning, that most of the opinions had 
been based on unverified results of personal experience resting on home- 
made and mostly invalid tests, reporting that students have done ‘‘some- 
one's idea of well on someone's idea of an adequate test" as Dunkel has 
put it, 951:168 The results obtained in such tests may have been due to the 
Causes suggested, or to a number of other variables on which no evidence is 
given. In other words, we are forced to the conclusion that the great 
majority of these past experiments were invalid as experiments. 

Yet, even if these studies had been quite valid as experiments, they could 
not have constituted an adequate evaluation of the conflicting methods 
used in teaching languages. The very idea that such conflicts can be solved 
by experimentation is highly questionable. Yet this idea is immensely 
Popular ; as one educational official recently explained to the author, “It’s 
very simple to find out which is the better method. Simply test the results.” 
This fallacy of evaluating methods by the results of their teaching is as 
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commonas that of evaluating the teaching by the method used. A method is 
one thing; the teaching of it, quite another. Good teaching is no guarantee 
of good learning; for it is what the learner does that makes him learn. Poor 
learning can nullify the best teaching, just as poor teaching can devalue the 
best method. Analysing one in terms of the other is bound to lead to 
error. 

Here we are chiefly concerned with the factors involved in language 
teaching, and only with language learning to the extent that it is a factor in 
theories of language teaching and language analysis. Good teaching must 
take the learning process into account since its very purpose is to promote 
good learning; but the one can and does exist without the other. They must 
therefore first be analysed separately, for each contains its own complex of 
factors. 

In the analysis of language teaching, it is essential to maintain a distinc- 
tion between the method and the teaching of it, without forgetting the 
obvious relationship between them—since one of the purposes of a lan- 
guage teaching method is to direct the teaching of the language. 

A second distinction has to be made between the language and the 
method, between the description of the language as presented in grammars 
and dictionaries and the way this material is used in a particular language 
teaching method. Again it is important not to forget the relationship be- 
tween both. All language teaching methods must be based on some know- 
ledge of and about the language to be taught. The more that is known 
about the language, the more complete the method may become. But there 
are different ways of finding out about a language and of describing what it 
is made of; many of the differences rest on different ideas of what a lan- 
guage is. 

We therefore have three distinct but related fields of inquiry : I Language, 
II Method, and III Teaching. 


I LANGUAGE 


Language teaching is influenced by ideas on the nature of language in 
general, by ideas on the particular language being taught, and by ideas on 
how the language is learned. A theory of language teaching analysis must 
therefore begin with a study of how ideas on language may differ (language 
theory), on different ways of finding out what a particular language is made 
of (language description), how it differs from the native language (language 
differences), and on differences in ideas of how a language is learned (lan- 
guage learning). 

Differences in language theory affect language teaching in two ways. 
They may affect the analysis of the language on which a method is based, 
for example, by producing different types of grammar; and they may affect 
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the classroom techniques of language teaching, for example, by stressing 
either meaning or form. 

Differences in language description directly affect what is taught by pro- 
ducing analyses of pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary which may 
vary both in type and extent. Differences in the type of description influence 
what is taught by considering parts of the language as being the same or 
different ; for example, a method based on one description may teach as the 
same, sentence structures which would constitute several separate teaching 
points in a method based on a different description. Differences in the 
extent of the description affect both the completeness and the accuracy of 
What is taught; for example, a method based on a description whose 
phonetics includes little on intonation is likely to be incomplete in its 
presentation of intonation patterns. 

Differences in ideas on language learning affect both the method and the 
teaching of it. A method or teaching technique based on the idea that we 
learn a second language as a child learns his native language will differ from 
one based on the idea that we fail to learn a second language because of 
interference from our native language. The latter view also promotes a type 
of language description aimed at bringing out the differences between the 
first language and the second. Because they affect both description and 
method, ideas on language learning are best studied after language descrip- 
tion and before method ; for this reason they are treated in the first part, 
immediately before the section on method. 


II METHOD 

A method determines what and how much is taught (selection), the order 
in which it is taught (gradation), how the meaning and form are conveyed 
(presentation) and what is done to make theuse of thelanguage unconscious 
(repetition). Since both presentation and repetition may also be the con- 
cern of the teacher, the analysis must first determine how much is done by 


the method and how much by the teacher. 


III TEACHING | 
The actual teaching of a language may differ in the analysis of what is to 
be taught, in the planning of the lessons, in the teaching techniques used, in 
the type and amount of teaching done through mechanical means, and 
finally, in the testing of what has been learned. | 
The analysis of language teaching must therefore be concerned with three 
distinct but related fields of analysis: I. Language Analysis, II. Method 


Analysis, III. Teaching Analysis. 


PART | 


LANGUAGE 
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0. INTRODUCTION 
What is the relevance of language theory to the analysis of language teach- 
ing? Language-teaching methods and the teaching of them depend ulti- 


mately on what the teacher or method maker thinks a language is. If a 


method is based on the assumption that a language is a collection of words 


—and there are many such methods—it will differ considerably from one 
based on the assumption that a language is a system; language considered 
as traditional grammar will be taught differently from language as current 
usage. The basis may be an unconscious assumption influenced by popular 
and traditional notions about language, or it may be a conscious assump- 
tion forming part of one or more theories of language. As language- 

e and more scientific, however, it rests to a 


teaching method becomes mor c 
greater and greater extent on conscious and explicit theoretical assump- 


tions about language. Whether conscious or unconscious, such theories 

decide the ultimate outcome of language-teaching methods and the 

descriptions on which they are based. Where can such theories be found? 
Many fields of knowledge have been concerned with language and some 


have elaborated theories to explain its workings. Since different fields of 
knowledge are concerned with different things, or study the same thing in 
that there is a large number of different 


different ways, it is not surprising 1 t 
answers to the simple question: What is language? To the philosopher, 
language may be an instrument of thought; to the sociologist, a form of 


behaviour; to the psychologist, a cloudy window through which he 
glimpses the workings of the mind; to the logician, it may bea calculus; to 
the engineer, a series of physical events; to the statistician, a selection by 
choice and chance; to the linguist, a system of arbitrary signs. 

Modern theories of language, unlike those of ancient and medieval 
times, are more concerned with how language works than with why it 
exists. They therefore tend to base their principles on the observation of 
language and languages. The theory will therefore depend on what is 
Observed and how it is observed. In each field of knowledge concerned with 
language, there are different and often contrary Ways of observing linguis- 
tic facts. : 

In the field of philosophy, some writers regard language as an external 
expression of universal thought; others would reduce all differences in 
philosophy to differences in the use of language. In the field of psychology, 
theories of language tend to differ according to both the school of psycho- 
logy and the branch of psychology practised—social, educational, or child 


psychology. For some psychologists, language is a type of symbolism with 
many functions; for others, it is a man-made instrument of communica- 


tion. Linguists whose special field is the study of language, maintain an 
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even greater divergence of theories. To the linguist, language may be form 
and not matter; or it may be a system of arbitrary vocal symbols; or it may 
be a system of systems, a system of hierarchies, or even a hierarchy of 
systems. To some, it may be material; to others it may be mental. To some 
it may include only vocal symbols; to others, it may also include written 
symbols. 

If there are differences within each field, there are also points of similarity 
between theories in different fields—the agreement, for example, of certain 
linguists, psychologists and philosophers on the non-material nature of 
language. 

To locate these points of difference and similarity, it is necessary to com- 
pare the theories according to their main characteristics. What are the main 
characteristics of a theory? A theory assumes the validity of certain basic 
concepts, states the nature of that part of the field of knowledge which it 
selects as its legitimate concern, and treats it from a certain point of view 
through the use of certain terms. These four characteristics, therefore, are 
the main lines on which we can place theories in order to compare them: 
(1) the validity of concepts, (2) the nature of language, (3) aspects of 
language, and (4) terminology. These are the four ways in which one theory 
may differ from another. By examining each of them, we can get some idea 
of the differences between language theories and the possible influence of 
these theories on language-teaching methods. 


1. THE VALIDITY OF CONCEPTS 

What sort of understanding does a theory of language convey? To what 
branch of knowledge does the study of language belong? What are its 
central problems? How should knowledge about them be acquired—by 
experience or reasoning? Should a language theory be based on a distinc- 
tion between the physical and the mental? These are some of the questions 
which all theories of language must face. They must also face the possi- 
bility of being identified with one or other of the conflicting schools of 
philosophy. Indeed it is in the contemporary theories of language that the 
great conflicts of method in twentieth-century philosophy are most clearly 
reflected. 

Some of the best-known philosophers of the twentieth century have 
based their philosophy on an analysis of language. The work of Russell 
with the language of mathematics and his view of mathematical knowledge 
as merely verbal knowledge led eventually to the notion that much of 
philosophy could be reduced to problems of language.?67 Wittgenstein 
devoted most of his philosophy to an analysis of everyday language and to 
a study of the function of words.??? Others, like Cassirer, began to con- 
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sider language as an independent mental form—scientific thinking as 
another, religious thinking as still another mental form.??? Being thus 
independent, language could not be understood through the concepts and 
methods of other sciences. Urban used the very existence of language as a 
proof that metaphysics and ethics could be meaningful;?'? while Carnap 
rejected these as meaningless since they were not open to logical analysis, 
which he based on the analysis—or rather, reconstruction—of syntax. For 
Carnap the only proper task of philosophy was logical analysis. Philosophy 
became logic; logic became syntax. ??* 

The basing of philosophy on language analysis is one thing; the basing 
of language analysis on philosophy is quite another. The preoccupations of 
the philosopher are not those of the linguist. Each makes a different use of 
the tools of language and logic. Although both may make use of formal 
logic, as do Carnap in philosophy and Hjelmslev in linguistics, they use it 
for different purposes : Carnap uses it to build up a language; Hjelmslev, to 
break it down. The philosopher is interested in the direct or indirect proof 
of linguistic statements. Not so the linguist; indeed, many of the statements 
the linguist is likely to analyse will be logically irrelevant, since they have 
to do with feelings and images. The linguist is interested in the form and 
meaning of all possible statements in a language—questions, commands, 
value judgments—which form the bulk of everyday discourse and have to 


be analysed as meaningful. | 
independence of any philosophical assumption by 


Some linguists claim 1 0 
adopting the pragmatic attitude that only facts verified by the senses are 


valid and that theories can only be summaries of such facts.?9? But this in 
itself is a philosophical assumption which shapes the theory. | 
It is such philosophical assumptions of linguistics, rather than the lin- 
guistic assumptions of philosophy, that are relevant to the conceptual 
foundations of language theory. And these may differ in two fundamental 
respects—(1) on the concept of man, and (2) on the concept of knowledge. 


1.1 LANGUAGE AND THE CONCEPT OF MAN 

Since language is a human activity, different ideas on what human activity 
involves produce different notions on what a language is. Human activity 
may be regarded (1) as wholly physical (the mechanist view), or (2) as 


largely mental (the mentalist view). 


1.1.1. The Mechanist View 

This view of man considers the mind as an extension of the body, different 
only in that the activity of the mind is more difficult to observe. The differ- 
ence between the mental and the physical, between the animate and the 
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inanimate, is in their complexity. They are essentially the same; the differ- 
ence is only in degree. All human activity, including language, is a chain of 
material cause-effect sequences; if one knew the entire history of a person’s 
nervous system one would know what he would say in any given circum- 
stances. 

This chain of sequences may be studied from evidence supplied by physi- 
cal experiments, mostly of the stimulus-response type such as those 
performed on animals. For the linguistic responses of human beings are in 
essence considered to be the same as the physical responses of animals to 
their surroundings. But since so much of the stimulus and so many of the 
causes, the meanings expressed in speech, happen to be in the mind and 
therefore unseen, they are understandably neglected in the mechanist 
theories in favour of the physical manifestations of language in its spoken 
and written forms. These are the facts of language and are treated as the 
facts of a natural science. 

Language descriptions and language-teaching methods based on such 
theories tend therefore to present the language mainly as a system of forms 
rather than as a collection of meanings. One outstanding example of a 


theory based on this mechanist view of man is that of Bloomfield and his 
school.128.121 


1.1.2 The Mentalist View 


In opposition to the mechanist view, the mentalist view maintains the 
traditional distinction between mental and physical. Acts of language are 
mainly mental acts and, although they may very well be correlated with the 
physical acts of speech, they are acts of a different type. The difference is 
not only one of degree; it is essentially a difference of kind. Linguistic 
activity cannot therefore be classed as physical activity. 

Nor can human language be studied as animal behaviour. There is a 
fundamental difference. The animal can be conditioned to respond in a 
certain way; man, in addition to this, knows the right way to go on, on the 
basis of what he has been taught. Analogy, an instance of this capacity, is 
what makes language possible. Much of human behaviour is voluntary 
behaviour; it is essentially different from the conditioned behaviour of 
animals. Language, being a human and social phenomenon, cannot there- 
fore be regarded simply as a physical or an animal act. It must be regarded 
from the point of view of the ideas and feelings peculiar to man. 

Language descriptions and language-teaching methods based on a 
mentalist view are likely to give a great deal of importance to meanings, the 
mental part of language, and not exclusively to the physical forms. The 
best-known example of a language theory worked out from a mentalist 
point of view is that of Saussure and his school.11?.120 
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1.2 LANGUAGE AND THE CONCEPT OF KNOWLEDGE 


The validity of a language theory also depends on the type of knowledge 
it represents—knowledge obtained through the senses, or knowledge 
acquired through scientific intuition. 

A theory may require (1) that languages be described through the obser- 
vation and classification of facts (the inductive approach), or (2) through 
the intuition and construction of a model from which all possible facts may 


be deduced (the deductive approach). 


1.2.1 The Inductive Approach 

According to this approach, the only valid statements about languages are 
those arrived at by observing linguistic facts, classifying them and making 
generalizations on what is observed and classified. It is an imitation of the 
approach used by the sciences of observation. The linguist is to collect 
specimens of acts of speech, observe them, and classify the differences. 
Although he can obviously do this for only a small sample of all acts of 
speech performed in any one language, he makes generalizations on what 
he has observed and applies these to the unobserved remainder on the 
assumption that his sample contains everything of significance. 

Since he arrives at his knowledge of language through the observation of 
its uses, there is no theoretical necessity for him to have any prior working 
knowledge of the language he describes. It is essentially a matter of gather- 
ing samples of the language from a native speaker and then “cracking the 
code" as it were, through techniques not unlike those of cryptography. 

Such theories can therefore produce techniques and procedures of 
language analysis which are the same for all languages analysed (see Ch. 
2 below). Any person trained in such procedures is able to make a grammar 
of any language of which he can get a sufficient number of samples. The 
approach is based on the belief that only the facts verified by the senses 
have any scientific validity. 

Descriptions of language and language-teaching methods based on this 
approach are likely to give à great deal of importance to those features of 
language which lend themselves most readily to physical observation and 
classification, that is to the phonological features of language—the sounds 
and sound-patterns. Descriptive procedures such as those of Harris, for 


example, are based on this sort of approach.*? 


1.22. The Deductive Approach 
If the inductive theorist of language imitates the sciences of observation, 
the deductive theorist follows the theoretical sciences. He perceives a 
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pattern, constructs a theoretical model, and tests to see how much can 
be deduced from it. 

The making of the right model is a matter of scientific intuition. It is 
done by making explicit the unconscious rules which every speaker of 
the language possesses; it is the codifying of one’s intuitive notions of 
the structure of the language. One must therefore necessarily know the 
language before one can codify it in this way. A deductive linguist must 
first possess the language he wishes to describe. 

In any language, the number and variety of utterances are infinite. And 
since it is impossible to describe all of them, the deductive linguist con- 
structs theories to explain all possible utterances. The best deductive 
theory is that which gives the simplest explanation for all the known facts 
and is capable of predicting most of the others. . 

Descriptions of language and language-teaching methods based on this 
type of theory are likely to stress the largest patterns of the language —the 
type which can be arrived at most readily through intuition—the system of 
the parts of speech and syntactic relationships. An example of a deductive 


theory is that of Guillaume and the psychomechanic approach to language 
analysis.16? 


2. THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 


Devolving from the concepts of man and knowledge are the concepts of 
the nature of language. These may range from the conception of language 
as a sequence of sounds to the conception of language as everything that 
can be talked about, including the means used to talk about it. Language 
may be conceived as including not the sequences of sounds themselves but 
only our idea of them. It may include or exclude the meaning of the sound 
sequences. If it includes meaning, it may also include the thing meant—or 
it may exclude it. There is so much overlapping in what different concepts 
include that, in order to distinguish one from another, it is necessary to 
place each within a framework which includes all of them. The framework 
may be built on distinctions in the field as a whole, starting with the most 
general—the distinction between substance and form, This may be illus- 
trated simply by a vertical line: 


SUBSTANCE FORM 


The Nature of Language 

In the areas of both form and substance, there is a further distinction 

between what is being talked about (the content) and the means used to 

talk about it (expression). This distinction may be indicated by a simple 

horizontal line, placed over the substance-form areas, since it is included 
in them: 


CONTENT 


PR DR 


EXPRESSION 


The resulting framework may be shown thus: 


AC= Substance 
BD=Form 
AB=Content 
CD =Expression 


This gives us four distinct areas: 


A: Everything that can be talked about (e.g. things like doors and gates, 
and our experience of them)=—content-substance. 

B: The formaliz tion of these into units of language or linguistic con- 
cepts (e.g. English door gate=French porte)=content-form. 

C: The physical media of language (e.g. sounds)=expression-sub- 
stance. 

D: The formalization of the media into units of expression (e.g. pho- 
nemes, letters of the alphabet)=expression-form. 


work is sufficient to locate most theories, a refine- 
ment is necessary in order to make it completely functional. Area A 
includes not only things but also our experience of them, and Area C in- 
cludes not only sounds but our experience of them. 

Psychologically it is necessary to distinguish between things, etc. 
(phenomena), and our conception of them (experience). We can show this 
distinction by dividing the substance half of the framework with a vertical 


dotted line: 


Although this frame 


Language Theory 


I 
! = 
Phenomena _ | Experience 


--- Q-4-> 
ie] 


With such a framework placed over our field, we can plot some of the 
main concepts of the nature of language and see the location and extent 
of the area covered by each. 

A language theory may be based on the assumption that language is by 
nature (1) substance, (2) form, or (3) both form and substance. 


2.] LANGUAGE AS SUBSTANCE 


Language may be considered as made up of things that one can see and 
hear, feel and think. But there is a difference between (1) the substance of 
things we think about or talk about (Area A—Content), and (2) the 
substance of what we talk with—or write with—the sounds we utter and 
the marks we make on paper (Area C—Expression). 


2.1.1 Content-Substance (A) 


Modern theories of language no longer identify words with things; but 
even today, people act as if words and things were identical. 

On the other hand, thoughts have long been identified with the words 
which represent them. The view that the content of words comes from 
universal mental concepts is responsible for the popular logical grammars 
which, since the early eighteenth century, have dominated the linguistic 
education of school-children. 

Although twentieth-century linguists and psychologists have either 
completely overthrown or considerably modified this notion, it still 
remains the unstated assumption upon which many school grammars and 
language-teaching methods are based. 


2.1.2 Expression-Substance (C) 


Some theories of language deal exclusively with the material study of what 
can be seen or heard as language, that is, with the substance (e.g. sounds) 
used to express language. 

Most of these are phonetic theories, which consider the language sounds 
either from a physical point of view (acoustic phonetics) as do such phone- 
ticians as Fant, Zwirner, Ladefoged and Kaiser, or from the physiological 
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point of view of how speech sounds are made (articulatory phonetics) as do 
Jones, Straka, Fouché, Viétor, and many others. 1511-509,797,798 

Some phoneticians insist that the sound substance of expression is the 
very foundation of language. They have produced some detailed descrip- 
tions of it which have been the basis for a number of language-teaching 


methods. 


2.2 LANGUAGE AS FORM 

The best-known linguistic theories of the first half of the twentieth century 
consider language not as a substance but as a form. Language is not the 
same as the thoughts and things about which we speak; nor is it the 
sounds and tongue movements We use to speak about them. 

It may, however, be (1) a labelling or classification of these thoughts and 
things (content-form), (2) an abstract grouping or image of the sounds and 
forms of the language (expression-form), or (3) the formalization of both— 
of what we talk about and how we talk about it (content and expression). 


2.2.1 Content-Form (B) 

Language has been considered exclusively as the formalization of thought. 
It is considered not as thought itself, but as a separate symbolic form. This 
is the view of Cassirer, who considers language as an independent mental 
form, separate from other symbolic forms like mysticism and scientific 


thought.235 

Since such theories do not account 
language, and show no connection wit 
they have not been used as a basis for language 


for the sounds and forms of the 
h either substance or expression, 
-teaching methods. 


2.2.2 Expression-Form (D) 


Theories which consider la 
expression, however, have 
description and to language 


that of Bloomfield. "TE 
Bloomfield begins by excluding both mind and matter from linguistics 


on the ground that the linguist is not competent to deal with problems of 
psychology or physiology. Meaning cannot be analysed through linguis- 
tics.128:162 The argument is that the totality of meaningful discourse must 
be “truth’—meaningful and truth being used in their pragmatic sense. 
And in dealing with the nature of language, the question of the nature of 
truth is irrelevant. For this reason, this school of language theory classifies 


speech by form and not by meaning.!*7:24 And some of its adherents, in 


nguage as the formalization of our means of 
been applied both to methods of language 
teaching. The best known of these theories is 
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order to keep the purity and exactness of their science, have handed over 
meaning to the anthropologists, phonetics to the physicists, and language 
learning to the psychologists. But since these "linguistic appendages” are 
central to none of these disciplines, they have not been incorporated into 
the main stream of either anthropology, physics, or psychology—discip- 
lines which still look to linguistics to supply the answers to questions 
concerned with language. 

Another theory which limits itself to expression-form is Carnap’s logical 
syntax of language. This has been less applicable to language teaching than 
Bloomfield’s theory, however; for while Bloomfield includes only the 
spoken form of a natural language, Carnap includes the written form of 
any language, but especially that of the artificial languages made up by 
logicians for the purposes of their study. 


2.2.3 Content and Expression (BD) 


Some of the better-known theories of language as form do not limit them- 
selves to expression or to content, but include both. These theories insist 
on the formal relationship of expressions of language with what they mean. 

Most such theories trace their origin to the teachings of Saussure. 
Saussure's theory first distinguishes language as a code or system (langue) 
from the use made of it in speaking (parole). For Saussure, the object of 
linguistics is the study of the code (langue) which is essentially form (Area 
BD) and not substance.1?:15? The thought substance and the sound sub- 
stance do not concern linguistics. Language (langue) comprises neither 
ideas nor sounds, but simply conceptual and phonic differences, 113:166 The 
substance of both the content and the expression (Area AC) of a language 
is purely arbitrary; so are the connections between the real world, or our 
idea of it, and the signs used to talk about it. 

A sign for Saussure is a fusion of a linguistic concept—the signified in 
Area B—with an acoustic image of the sound—the signifier in Area D. 
This may be illustrated thus: 


B signified * 
*sign 


D signifier « 


The signified is made of distinctive characteristics isolated by the language 
from the events of the real world. The signifier includes acoustic images of 
the sounds of the language. Neither includes the physical qualities which 
such events or speech sounds may possess in themselves. What is relevant 
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is the fact that one sign is not confused with any other.15%16 The important 
feature of a sign is simply in being what the others are not.115:16? It is the 
differences that count. In fact, language is made up entirely of differ- 
ences.113:166 The only positive fact is their combination ; it is the only sort 
of fact that there is in language.11%:156 Any value which a sign may have 
lies in its opposition to or contrast with other signs.113:168 

Although this is a more comprehensive theory than Bloomfield's, there 
larity. Both Bloomfield and Saussure consider 


are many points of simi 
han a substance; they both make formal differ- 


language as a form rather t 
ence the main characteristic of language.!!?5? For Bloomfield, all that is 


necessary is that each phoneme be unmistakably different from all 
others.!25:128 


Saussure maintains that the patterning of the substance of language 


(Area AC) must be arbitrary.310 So does Bloomfield 2*5? 

The main difference between these two important theories is in the place 
given to linguistic content. Bloomfield places it outside the realm of lin- 
guistics, claiming that meaning can only be described by the sciences whose 
Object is the content in question. For the Saussurians, it is impossible to 
analyse the expression side as language without implicitly considering its 
content.987:186 Linguistic content is inseparable from linguistic expression; 
linguistics is the study of their interrelationship. | 

Among the better-known theories which claim to stem from Saussure is 
the theory of Glossematics. The object of Glossematics is the study of 
linguistic form; other sciences study the substance. The theory therefore 
follows Saussure in considering language as form and not substance—as a 
totality which does not consist of things but of relationships.1°1** 113:166 
It is obvious to the Glossematicist that the description of language must 
begin by stating relations between relevant units, and that the description 
cannot include information about the substance of these units. The actual 
sounds (expression-substance: Area C) and the things they stand for (con- 
tent-substance: Area A) are therefore irrelevant to the language system 
and may be completely altered without changing the uns But unlike 
the Bloomfield theory, Glossematics includes the study of form in both 
areas (expression and content) and stresses their constant relationship. 


ORM AND SUBSTANCE 

While considering language 4S form, a number of so agree insist 
that language, by its nature, is also substance. It may e on y (D théorie 
Stance of language content—the thoughts and things we talk about, or 
(2) the substance of language expression—the sounds use to talk about 
them, or it may be (3) both the substance of content and expression. 


2.3 LANGUAGE AS F 
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2.3.1 As Content (AB) 


Theories concerned with content are interested in how the content of 
reality (the things and experiences in Area A) become formalized as the 
content of language (the linguistic meanings and patterns of Area B). How 
are the things and ideas about which people talk attached to the units of 
meaning (content-form) through which the listener understands the 


$ some, they are determined by experi- 
ence; for others, by the particular language used. 
linguists and psychologists have seen 
terns of meaning believed to exist in 


es of linguistic meaning recog- 
the location in time and space, 
?! This might suggest, however, 
as shown by the physical sciences 


nized by Morris, only identification, that is, 
depends on the patterns found in nature. 
that the space and time patterns of nature 
should be found in all languages. 


ove is the view that the content of language in 
Area B is entirely independent of our mental or physical experiences of 
reality in Area A. Indeed, the content of language. 


field of experience. 205 
Elaborating this view into a theory, Whorf submitted that the structure 
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or grammar of a language is not merely a reproducing instrument for 
voicing ideas, but rather is itself the shaper of ideas, the programme and 
guide for our mental activity, for the analysis of impressions, for the syn- 
thesis of our mental stock-in-trade,?°° 

Theories of this type imply that a language is capable of expressing 
certain things and incapable of expressing others; and translators have not 
hesitated to supply examples. Language-teaching methods based on such 
theories tend to regard language instruction as the teaching of a new 
mode of thought. 


` 


2.3.2 As Expression (CD) 

Language may be regarded as simply a means of expression, composed of 
both the substance of expression (Area C) and its formalization (Area D). 
It is the relationship between the hundreds of sounds we make when 
speaking and those selected and grouped by the language as being relevant 
(phonemes as reflected, for example, in the letters of the alphabet). 

Among those who consider language thus are the phonologists of the 
Prague School, who, following the theories of Trubetzkoy, study the rela- 
tionship between what they call the speech act (Sprechakt) of Area C and 
the speech structure (Sprachgebilde) of Area D.!*? According to Trubetz- 
koy, we can discover the structure of speech by first finding the distinctive 
9r relevant units of Area D (phonemes, etc.), by determining exactly what 
in the speech act (Area C) keeps one unit separate from the others (phone- 
tic contrasts), and by charting the relation between these. Contrasts such 
as the voice-vibration in the sound /z/ opposed to the lack of it in /s/, or 
between /s/ as a continuous sound and /t/ asa non-continuous sound, are 
all to be found in the actual substance of expression, the physical sounds of 
Speech (Area C). The elements of speech structure, however, consist of the 
Way such contrasts are arranged (Area D). This arrangement, which varies 
from language to language, determines the phonological structure of each 


language. (See also Chapter 2: 2.1.2.) 


2.3.3 As Content and Expression 

Theories which include both content and expression do so to different 
extents. It may be content and expression (i) only as regards substance 
(ABO), (ii) only as regards form (BCD), or (iii) as regards both substance 


and form (ABCD). 


G) Substance (ABC) 
Language may be regarded as an activity in which the thing or idea 
Teferred to (A) gets its linguistic meaning by an act of reference (B) to a 
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physical symbol (C). Language is thus a continual movement between 
Areas A and C (the areas of substance) via Area B. It is a movement 
between the thing or idea referred to (the referent in A) and whatever is 
used to refer to it (the symbol in C). This is done through an act of refer- 


ence in Area B which is peculiar to the language in question. This may be 
illustrated thus: 


A B 
referent reference 
symbol 

C 


The type of movement between A (things and ideas), B (references) and C 
(symbols) varies from language to language. Teaching a language consists 
in establishing the relationships between A and B, and B and C. 

In the language-teaching methods which this theory has produced, a 
great deal of care is devoted to establishing the right sort of connections 
(A-B) - (B-C) between the symbols of the language and what they stand 
for. Ogden and Richards’ theory of reference is the original and most 
widely-known theory of this type.233 


(ii) Form (BCD) 


Language may be regarded as the expression of content form. All the 
sounds, words and inflections of a la: 


and C via Area D, between what is signified (content-form 
used to signify it—the formal signs (expression- 
used to express them (expression-subs 


) and the signs 
form) and the material 
tance). This may be illustrated thus: 
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B 
the signified 


material sign formal sign 


C D 


Such is the psychomechanic theory of Guillaume. Any language-teaching 
method based on it would presumably start from the most inclusive pat- 
terns of content form, the main outlines of representation, graduating 
through varying shades of abstraction from the most inclusive to the least. 


(See 3.2.1.) 


(iii) Substance and Form (ABCD) 
Of the theories which consider language as both the content and expression 
of form and substance (ABCD), the best known are those of Firth and 
Pike. 
For Firth, language, being an essentially human activity, must not 
exclude the mind, thoughts and ideas of those who use it, nor the situations 
in which it is used (Area A).!?* A language groups and abstracts elements 
of these situations which have constant relationship with its vocabulary 
and grammar; this is the “context,” a term which followers of Firth prefer 
to “content” (Area B). It includes all internal (formal) and external (con- 
textual) relations. There is the relation of one utterance to another, and the 
relation of utterances to the situations in which they are made. The formal 
expression of this context of situation is the vocabulary and grammar of 
the language working through its spoken or written forms, its phonology 
or graphology (Area D). These in turn are a formalization of the phonic 
Or graphic substance used by the language (Area C). If we plot this rela- 
tionship on our framework, it appears as shown on the next page. 
Students of Firth have elaborated this theory and made it more complete 
and rigorous. Halliday takes pains to point out lagi the founda- 
tions of language are in the context of situation, thet a does not include 
an analysis of situations as such; it has nothing to do with the study of 


s 2 ith this area only to the extent 
Physic. 245 Tt is concerned wit this a y to t 
SEI phenomena e related to situations. It is this relation- 


that the fi f the language ar 
ship which isthe context, and this context is expressed through the gram- 
Mar and vocabulary of a language by mea ater aie ghana GP Espa 
logy, through the actual sounds or script it happens to use. 
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A | B 
situation} —s context m 


j 


rammar 
vocabulary 


po e— ——»e phonology | | 


graphic e———e orthography 


c | D 


The grammar, no matter what the language, is necessarily made of cer- 
tain units, certain structures, certain systems of relationship, and certain 
grammatical classes. These exist in all languages; but their type and num” 
ber depend on the particular language. For example, in English the units 
include the morpheme, the word, the phrase, the clause, and the sentence 
These can be arranged in order of increasing size, and each can be define 
in terms of the other. Structures are the frameworks into which these units 
fit. Morphemes fit into word structures, words into a limited number © 
phrase structures, etc. In a phrase structure of the type ON THE TABLE 
each position (like that of the article the) can be filled by a limited number 
of words (this, that, his, a, etc.) which Operate as a system. Systems operate 
in a way that imposes limitations on the structure. For example the can 
replaced by these only if we make table plural. Systems group words and 
word-endings into classes, such as Prepositions, conjunctions, etc. 
number of items in any one grammatical class is limited, and these items 
form a closed series. , 


In the vocabulary of the language, however, the series is not closed. i 
language is always acquiring new words. The items in any word-class in ne 
vocabulary must form an open series. Words may be arranged in two typ? 
of classes. They may be arranged according to their range of possible 


combinations with other words, and according to the range of situatio®® 
in which they are used. ü 
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Although it operates likewise in all four areas, the theory of Pike is 
quite different from the above. Pike considers language in relation to a 
unified theory of the structure of human behaviour. Before elaborating his 
general theory, Pike developed special theories for determining the ele- 
ments in the area of expression (CD)—the “phonetic” elements of C and 
the “phonemic” elements of D. Phonetic elements include all non-relevant 
variants found in language usage; phonemic elements are limited to the 
relevant ones. Extending this distinction to the areas of content (AB), 
and indeed to the entire field of human behaviour, in which language is 
included, Pike divides all activity into non-relevant etic elements in the 
area of substance (AC) and to the formalized and relevant emic elements 
in the area of form (BC).!*? (See 4.1 and Ch. 2.) 

We can now compare these different types of theories of the nature of 
language, by placing them together within the same framework. 


CONTENT 


SUBSTANCE 
WHuo4 


EXPRESSION 
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3. ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE 


Within each of the above areas, a theory may consider language from three 
different points of view. It may be interested in (1) how the language 
sounds or looks (language as a state), (2) how it works (language as an 
activity), or (3) how it develops (language as change). 


3.1 LANGUAGE AS A STATE 


If it is interested in how the language sounds or looks, the theory will 
include something on language considered as a fixed state—either (1) asa 


state dependent on what people think and do, or (2) as one which is 
independent of this. 


3.1.1 Dependent 


Dependently, language may be considered as human thought or as human 
behaviour. 


(i) As Thought 


Language may be regarded as being composed of elements of thought. This 
is the traditional view. In the early twentieth century, Brunot developed 
this view into a theory treating of the relation between language and 
thought.*!9 He first divided language into five categories of thought— 
beings, facts, circumstances, modalities and relationships—and then 
attempted to show how each of these is expressed by the French language. 
He made no distinction, however, between structure and vocabulary. . 

An example of an extensive analysis of a particular language based on 
mental categories is the French grammar of Damourette and Pichon, 
which considers language as a system of thought.5?? This voluminous work 
atomizes the language into a number of mental categories and sub-cate- 
gories. Many traditional school grammars and language-teaching methods 
are based on this view of language as a set of mental categories. 


(ii) As Behaviour 
Language may also be regarded as being composed of units of behaviour. 
Not only the anthropologists and sociologists, but also certain linguists, 
consider language thus. Pike places language in the context of human 
behaviour in general, in which all social acts, including language, are 
divided into units of significance (emic units), each containing a number of 
non-significant variants (etic units).1°? (See 2.3.3.iii.) 

Another linguist who regarded language as behaviour was Zipf, who 
made the state of language dependent upon the principle of least effort. 
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According to this principle, the forms of the language used in human 
behaviour become a compromise between the desire of the speaker to get 
his ideas and feelings across with the minimum of effort and the desire of 
the hearer to understand them, also with a minimum of effort.208 


3.1.2 Independent 
Language may be viewed as an independent state, either (i) as structure, 
or (ii) as a system of communication. 


(i) As Structure 

The idea of language as structure goes back to the teachings of Saussure 
and his disciples, who regard language as a structure of values between 
Which systematic relations can be observed. 

Saussure’s basic notion is developed in a number of structural theories. 
Among these is Glossematics. Glossematic theory considers a language 
as a system of internal relations, as a self-subsistent whole which consists 
of nothing but relations or functions—''a web of functions", as it were. 
Using the methods of formal logic, it aims at describing the internal 
Structure of a language completely, as simply as possible, and without con- 
tradiction. The language is therefore considered as an interplay of purely 
formal relations. 

Other linguistic theories which consider language as structure are those 
of Bloomfield and Chomsky. Bloomfield considers the structure as a line 
or Sequence of the smallest units of the language, that is, asa sequence of 
its phonemes. Chomsky, on the other hand, starts by considering linguistic 
Structure itself as a theory which generates all and only grammatical sen- 
tences,59! Considering language as a mechanism for generating sentences, 
his theory uses a chain of transformations to link the most general struc- 
tures of language, the sentence patterns, to the sequences of phonemes 
uttered as sound patterns. The theory attempts to explain how the limited 
Number of structural elements in a language can produce an unlimited 
number of sentences. (See Ch. 2: 1.3.2.) 

The view of languages as structures is also the basis of typology—the 
Study of language types. Typology disregards the traditional family classi- 
fications of languages as descended from a common parent (Germanic, 
Slavonic, Romance languages), since languages of entirely different origin 
May belong to the same structural type (isomorphism). Languages may also 

elong to the same type at one level of structure but differ at other levels. 
ne of the aims of typology is to discover features common to all languages. 
All languages, for example, seem to have stop consonants like /p, t, k/; 
Some, however, may have no fricative or continuant consonants. There are 
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some languages lacking syllables with initial vowels, but none lacking 
initial consonants.9?*:?! Any knowledge of features common to all or most 
languages has an obvious application to language teaching. 


(ii) As Communication 


Although communication is not language, language can be communica- 
tion. It can also be much more—and much less. 

Language considered from a communications point of view is the trans- 
mission of messages ; it is the choice of a sequence of symbols from a reser- 
voir of code. Indeed we use language as if we had to choose words one 
after another. Once a word or sound has been chosen, the choice of the one 
following is governed by the laws of probability. Thus, if the word is the, 
the probability of the next word in the sentence being an article or a verb 
is very small indeed. It is in this way that information theory regards 
language.?55 “Information” here is a technical term, different in meaning 
from its usual colloquial sense. 

The language studied in the science of communication is the language of 
averages. It requires long statistical analyses of languages and specific 
methods for studying the results. These have been compiled and elaborated 
in such useful general studies of quantitative linguistics as those of Her- 
dan and Guiraud.971*-77 

Statistical analyses are of interest to the study of language teaching in so 
far as they give information on items which are most often used in a 
language (see Ch. 5). They are also of interest to those who base their 
structural analysis of a language on samples of texts. Since we cannot 
observe all of the spoken or written sentences used in any one language but 
only a relatively small sample, our analysis is to that extent necessarily 
statistical. 

Linguistics, however, is not mathematics. Some linguists have tried to 
base the structure of language on statistics. The structure of a language is 
essentially non-statistical.59! There is no demonstrable connection between 
the grammatical significance of a form and its relative frequency of occur- 

243 Understanding the structure of a language is one thing; formula- 


rence.? 
ting statistics on the occurrence of its units is another. Statistics does not 
explain linguistic structure. 


3.2 LANGUAGE AS ACTIVITY 


In contradistinction to the view of language as a state made of elements 
of thought or behaviour, or of units of structure or communication, is the 
view of language as an activity. It is concerned with the way language 
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operates or is operated by man. From this point of view, language may be 
considered as (1) an activity of the mind, or (2) an activity of the brain. 


3.2.1 Of the Mind 
As an activity of the mind, language may be regarded either (i) as mental 
movement, or (ii) as stimulus-response. 


(i) As Mental Movement 
The study of language as mental movement is called psychomechanics. Its 
basic postulate is that the mental operations involved in the use of language 
necessarily take a certain amount of time, infinitesimal though this may be. 
The task of psychomechanics is to identify these mental operations and to 
refer them to mental time in an effort to demonstrate the mental process 
involved in acts of language. The study starts by delimiting the degrees of 
abstraction through which our minds seize and represent the world of 
experience. Such an approach is fundamentally different from the tradi- 
tional analysis of language as à group of static, logical categories. 
Psychomechanics attempts to explain how language, the institutional 
system, becomes usage in the individual acts of speaking and writing. 
Usage is considered essentially as a process of mental expression by means 
of acts of abstraction capable of producing such different types of linguis- 
tic categories as the parts of speech, inflectional forms, and vocabulary. 


Gi) As Stimulus- Response 

Psychologists, and certain linguists as well, have long considered language 
as a verbal response to external stimulus. Language is regarded as an 
immediate animal-like reaction to what is perceived.°°* It is as if language 
were a long series of conditioned reflexes. A number of linguists and 
language teachers have regarded language in this way and have composed 
language-teaching methods from this point of view. Such methods present 
and drill unanalysed units of language as complete utterances, always 
given in association with the appropriate situation. 

The contextual stimulus-response view differs from this in that it 
teaches the language as à constant variation in the stimulus to fit a corre- 
sponding variation in the language response, thus leading the learner to 
abstract the patterns of language by seeing the relation between each 
element of the situation and the corresponding element of the response. 

This view of language teaching evolved from the contextual theory of 
Ogden and Richards.??? According to this theory, the stimulus of experi- 
ence comes to us in repeated contexts. These may be physical events which 
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reach our minds through our senses; or they may be events in the mind 
itself—memories, associations of ideas. Whatever they be, these contexts 
are continually associated with certain elements (e.g. words) in the language 
which then become symbols of elements in the context. These symbols, 
from the speaker’s standpoint, are always subordinate to what they stand 
for; from the hearer’s standpoint, they are equal. The hearer first perceives 
the sound as sound. He then recognizes sounds as distinctive units; he does 
so because similar sound sensations in the past were always associated with 
signs. He then recognizes simple referents (e.g. names of things), and 
finally complex ones. The complexity of the referent, however, is not 
necessarily reflected in the complexity of the symbol; a single word can 
stand for a complex idea. But it is not the single word which determines the 
reference; it is its interconnection with the other words in the sentence. 

Language may be considered as only partly a matter of stimulus- 
response. It is partly concrete activity; partly abstract activity. The con- 
crete perceives and reacts to situations in an animal-like way, through 
verbal responses to immediately perceived cues and associations, in an 
automatic type of speech behaviour. The abstract conceptualizes and cate- 
gorizes. Everyday speech is a combination of both. This is the view of 
Goldstein and Buyssens. Goldstein regards abstract and concrete behaviour 
as only two extreme poles, with fine gradations between them; similarly he 
makes no clear-cut distinction between conscious and unconscious verbal 
responses, 26328 


3.2.2 Of the Brain 


If some students of language regard language as an operation of the mind, 
others prefer to consider it as an operation of the brain. They study this 
operation of the human brain as a physical activity. In order to under- 
stand the nature of this activity, two approaches have been developed: (i) 
The first consists in an analysis of speech reactions during local inter- 
ferences with the brain (the approach through neurology). (ii) The second 
is the construction of models and devices which function as analogues of 
the human brain (the approach through technology). 


(i) Neurology 


Since all stimuli leave a trace on the brain and a language sign is an 
association between two stimuli, the acoustic image and the concept, this 
sign may theoretically be found in the brain. The localization of speech 
areas in the brain goes back to 1861, when Broca pointed out the relation- 
ship between language and the cortex of man’s brain. In recent years, 
neuro-surgeons have been able to locate the different areas in the cortex 
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which control hearing and speech, memory and thought, and to formulate 
theories as to their function and interrelation. Penfield, working in this 
field for more than a quarter of a century, made verbal tests on hundreds 
of patients during brain operations. This enabled him to construct a theory 
based on speech areas and to assume that the organization and co-ordina- 
tion of the speech mechanisms are carried out by nerve-cell connections, 
all within the same half of the brain, the dominant one.*** 

Most of those who study the linguistic activity of the human brain no 
longer believe that it is a matter of mental images. It is rather a matter of 
nerve impulses travelling along networks. These seem to correspond to the 
Statistical properties of language. Recent neurological theories have led to 
speculation by theorists of language in a number of different directions. A 
science of "speculative neurology” has even arisen. Nerve-cells, which 
are all-or-nothing firing devices, operate in a two-unit system, building 
networks in which every linguistic form has its position. Some linguists 
ranged in loops, around which signals 


believe that the nerve-cells are ar 
circulate and may be remembered by firing one another in succession 


around the loop and back to the first cell, where the cycle is started anew 


on its next round. 20:159 
etween certain brain disorders and 


Similarities have also been found b 
certain fundamentals of language. Jakobson has compared the basic types 


of loss of memory with the basic characteristics of language. One type 
affects the ability to put words together in the right way; the other type 
affects the ability to substitute one unit for another.165:60 

Students of linguistic psychology have asked whether the dividing of 
speech into units like phonemes and words is done in the mind of the 
Speaker, or only in the mind of the linguist. To find out, they have set up 
experiments which aim to obtain from speakers and listeners certain 
responses which correspond to the theories and observations of the 
linguists. But this sort of experiment is more difficult than it seems, for each 
Speaker and listener brings to the language his own special responses which 
are due to his peculiar nervous system and his own unique combination of 
Memories and experiences in the use of the language, it would often seem 
that he interprets what he hears according to his own liking.?79:127 


Gi) Technology 


pue second approach to the li 
hrough the construction of mo 


nguistic operations of the human brain is 
dels of it, theoretical models and working 


language as an activity of the brain. One of these is the chromatoscope, a 
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sort of mechanical generator of linguistic hypotheses, in which both words 
and concepts are regarded as "molecules of experience", particles of 
"meaning" being the atoms out of which these molecules are built. The 
atoms of meaning are considered as active “packets of information" 
capable of activating other atoms. Theoretical models such as these only 
suggest possible approaches to the study of the linguistic activities of the 
human brain.?55:111 

As for the working models, it is the so-called “electronic brain" that is 
expected to lead to an understanding of how language operates in the brain 
of man.*5? These devices, although greater in working capacity and 
efficiency than the human brain, are extremely limited in the variety of 
their activities. Their greatest achievement has been in the field of mathe- 
matical computation.?55 

Efforts to design a machine for the translation of languages have resulted 
in a good deal of speculation on the linguistic activities of the brain.?84 It 
has seemed likely that the construction of an efficient mechanical trans- 
lator will contribute to the design of an electronic analogue of the brain. 
The construction of such an analogue is one of the greatest ambitions of 
modern science and technology. 

Some mathematicians, however, have denied any close analogy between 
such digital computers and the construction or activity of the human brain. 
They point out the historical and contingent character of both mathe- 
matics and the natural languages. Moreover, it is reasonable to expect that 
any adequate theory of brain functioning should have statistical character- 
istics which display plurality, probabilism, variability, redundancy, and 
tolerance of small errors. No machine having a unitary mechanism, a 
fixity of properties, an economy of connections, a certainty of output and 
an intolerance of small errors can successfully simulate the brain.?82 Bat- 
teries of machines of various types, however, have 
capable of doing so. If and when such an analo 
teristics is developed, its contributions to Jin 
profitably correlated with the findin 


been suggested as 
gue with the proper charac- 
guistic psychology could be 


gs of the neuro-surgeons. If in turn 
these could be correlated with the analytical and inferential work of 


linguists, our knowledge of the two extremes of the act of human com- 
munication—two minds communicating through language—may yet reach 


the exactness of our knowledge of the sound-waves which occur between 
them. 


3.3 LANGUAGE AS CHANGE 


While some scholars consider language as state or activity, 


: others regard 
it as something which is continually changing (1) in time, o 


r (2) in space. 
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3.3.1 In Time 


A theory may cover variations in language over a period of time, either 
(i) in the individual, or (ii) in the society in which the language has been 
used, 


(i) In the Individual 

Analysis of change in the speech of the individual is generally confined to 
the study of the linguistic development of children. This is a field in which 
important theories have been developed, in the first half of the twentieth 
century, as a result of studies based on more and more refined techniques 
of analysis. Since these theories are so very important in the study of 
language learning, they will be treated under that head (Ch. 4). 


(ii) In Society 

Analysis of variations of language in time—called historical linguistics— 
has been practised with great rigour for more than a century. Such linguists 
as Meyer-Lübke, Sweet, Schuchardt, Meillet, Jespersen, Nyrop, Wyld, 
Whitney, and Paul—to name only a few—have tried to explain the facts 
they found by theories ranging from phonetic law to selective variation. 

Today language is generally regarded as an ever-changing code. The 
changes are not considered as inventions designed by individuals to suit 
particular purposes ; they are systems which arise from the interrelation of 
the many needs of thousands or millions of people. The mutually modify- 
ing practices of hundreds of non-relevant elements in the speech of many 
individuals eventually bring about changes in the relevant elements which 
form the code of the language. We are continually altering, continually 
building, the system of our language. It is as if the human mind were dis- 
satisfied with the language it inherits and tries to correct and improve it. 
Usage seems to display a constant need to be brief, expressive, precise and 
consistent. 

Frei describes an advanced state of the French language in which so- 
called mistakes appear as attempts to simplify the system.?*° It is through 
these mistakes that the language develops. Analogy, which reduces empty 
forms of no further value, is perfectly normal in the development of 
language. For example, frequently heard substandard forms like we was 
and you was reveal a tendency to regularize the only remaining English 
verb with an irregular past tense by bringing the plural form into line with 
the singular, and the second singular with the form of the first and third 
Persons. 

There is always room for change, for the vast majority of possible 
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linguistic items and patterns are never used. Of all the possible sounds and 
forms, only a small fraction is selected by a given language. These are con- 
tinually varied, combined and re-combined. Any language selects certain 
features or procedures (like word-endings or word-order), using them more 
or less consistently and varying the elements in as many combinations as 
needed.®2%169 This is how Whatmough’s theory of selective variation 
explains the evolution of language in time. It is through selection and 
variation that languages evolve. Historical changes continually vary 
established patterns but only in certain ways. The variation is selective. As 
patterns are eliminated new ones are chosen to replace them. Each dis- 
tinctive system evolves in a set pattern, whatever the phonetic or morpho- 
logical process may have been which first set the pattern, 6410:3418 

Because of this continual change, language-teaching texts and the des- 
criptions on which they may be based are rarely up-to-date. This is 
especially true when their authors hesitate to include the most recent 
forms of the language. In making a language-teaching text, their problem 
is to decide on a norm which is neither too old nor too new. 


3.3.2 In Space 


Variations in space have also given rise to various theories of language. 
Linguists have studied the variations in space of a single language in the 
present or of a group of languages traceable to a common ancestor. The 


first of these disciplines is known as area linguistics, the second as com- 
parative linguistics. 


(i) Area Linguistics 
Arca linguistics has produced theories to explain changes in a language 
from one part to another of the area in which it is spoken. 

Some words are used in all parts of the country in which the language is 
spoken; others are limited to certain regions. Of the latter, some are limited 
to one region only, while others cover a number of different regions. The 
vocabulary of each region differs in both extent and extension. 

The differences found from region to region are not limited to vocabu- 
lary; they also include pronunciation and grammar. Since many of these 
differences can be explained neither by the laws of phonetic change nor 
by the creation of new forms by analogy, some scholars, like Gilliéron, 
operated on the theory that each word must be treated as if it had a history 
of its own.79? 

In any area in which a language is spoken, however, we can find different 
forms of the same word, each representing a different phase of develop- 
ment; some of these are identical with words and forms found in areas in 
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which a different but related language is spoken. In these areas too a word 
may have a number of different forms shading off into those of still 
another language area. So that there is no clear-cut distinction between 
adjacent languages like Spanish, Portuguese, Provengal, and Italian, or 
between German, Dutch, Flemish, Frisian, Plattdeutsch and certain 
dialects of English. For this reason, the delimitation of languages is 
arbitrary and, according to some area linguists, purely political. 

Theories of area linguistics like that of Bartoli have tried to establish 
principles for arranging these shades of difference and for determining the 
form from which these arrangements should start.?!? According to Bartoli 
the older forms are found in areas which are either isolated (islands and 
mountains), extensive, marginal (language boundaries), first settled, or 


areas in which the language is disappearing. 


In order to record the difference in words and the shades of differences 
in forms and pronunciation, samples of language usage have been gathered 
from all parts of the area in which the “same” language is spoken. These 
are plotted on maps of the area (often one map per word), and the result is 
a linguistic atlas. There are linguistic atlases for France,*?? Germany, ??! 
parts of the United States, Switzerland, Italy, and other countries. 
In still other countries, notably in Scotland, England, Ireland, Spain, 
Canada and areas where Romance, Slavonic and Germanic languages are 
spoken, scholars have been building extensive dialect archives of usage in 
the various parts of their respective areas. 

The relevance of area linguistics to language teaching lies in the possi- 
bility of deciding what forms to teach on the basis of proven usage, It helps 
the teacher and method maker distinguish between the regional and the 
national. It also enables them to make use of the regional peculiarities 
which the native language may have in common with the foreign language. 


(ii) Comparative Linguistics 

Along with historical linguistics, comparative linguistics profited greatly 
from the nineteenth-century studies of evolution and from the demanding 
techniques required to prove the origin and relationship of biological 
species. Proven relationships were formulated into scientific laws, like 
Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law, some of them admitting of no exception. 
Genetic theories of the origin and spread of related languages were deve- 
loped and refined from the comparative studies of Bopp, Schleicher, 
Brugmann, Delbrück, Diez, Miklosich, and others.?* Schleicher's Stamm- 
baumtheorie, or pedigree theory, has long given way to Schmidt's Wellen- 
theorie, which disclaims the abrupt fusion into language families in favour 
of a gradual, wave-like spread from the centre.!?? But in order to explain 
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the nature of the dialects on the edge of the area covered by a family of 
language, this Wellentheorie had later to be modified by Meillet’s peri- 
pheral theory. Although the theories themselves have little application to 
the teaching of modern foreign languages, language teachers have made 
use of comparative linguistics to create formulas for the recognition of 
words which were common in the parent language. (See Ch. 2: 2.2.1.) 


4. TERMINOLOGY 


The most obvious way in which one language theory differs from another 
is in the words it uses or invents to talk about language. The differences 


may be due to the use of (1) different languages, (2) different terms, and 
(3) different meanings. 


4.1 DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 


Linguistic theories are not all written in the same language. The different 
languages in which they are written do not all have the same number of 
words for linguistic concepts, and even in cases where they do, the counter- 
parts do not cover the same area of meaning. English, for example, has 
only the words language and speech to do the work of the French langue, 
langage, and parole. The English word language is not always equal to 
French langue; nor is French langue equivalent to the German word 
Sprache, no more than parole is equal to Sprechen.19*5* French has sig- 
nification and sens to cover the meaning of English meaning, sense and 
signification. Yet neither set of terms covers the meaning of German 
Bedeutung and Sinn. 

This state of affairs has led some linguists to speculate on whether exist- 
ing linguistic theories would have been different had they originally been 
formulated in a different language. In translating theories from one 
language to another, it has become the practice to preserve the key words 
in the original language in which the theory was first expressed. 


4.2 DIFFERENT TERMS 


A second difference is in the terms themselves, Some theorists invent new 
words for the categories which their particular theory distinguishes; they 
do so as one way of overcoming the possible confusion and inexactness in 
the use of everyday words. For the study of speech sounds, for example, 
they have invented such terms as phone, Phoneme and allophone to dis- 
tinguish between a segment of speech sound, a relevant speech sound, and 
its variants; and by analogy, morph, morpheme and allomorph were invented 
for the study of words. New terms such as these have filled a number of 
linguistic glossaries. (See Bibliography 2.3.3.) 
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The different terms used in different theories, however, do not always 
correspond to new concepts. Linguists have not hesitated to invent new 
terms for well-known concepts. Thus the study of relevant sounds might 
be called phonemics, phonematics, or phonology, depending on the school 
of linguistics in which the term is used. The new terms are created on the 
grounds that they do not stand for exactly the same concepts as those of 
the other linguists. Of course, they are unlikely to, since the theories are 
not the same. 

Different schools of linguistics and language theory have turned out 
entire vocabularies of technical terms. Within each school, however, there 
are terms which are the property of a single writer; for example, Morris’s 
glossary contains over a hundred terms, nearly all of which are of his own 
invention, 2!!:345 

Most attempts to date at compiling a general dictionary of linguistic 
terms have given unsatisfactory results. It is not surprising that the Per- 
manent International Committee of Linguists (PICL) have considered it 
wiser to ask each school to prepare its own glossary, covering a limited 


span of time. (See Bibliography 2:3.3.) 


4.3 DIFFERENT MEANINGS 
however, is that created by giving different per- 
sonal meanings to words in common use. Take for example the words 
sign and symbol, key words in many language theories. The word sign may 
mean simply an event which produces a response (Britton), or it may be 
more than a stimulus in that it controls behaviour toward a goal and 
means the same thing to speaker and hearer (Morris), or it may mean an 
abstract unit consisting of content and its expression (Hjelmslev), or it may 
be a class of events which produces the same reaction as another class of 
events (Russell), or any material thing having prearranged mental equi- 
valents transferable at will (Gardiner), or a concept bound to an acoustic 
image (Saussure), or a universal entity (Maritain), or something which has 
Meaning in the immediate environment to which it points (Langer). 

Writers in the same tradition may use the same terms; but this is no 
guarantee that they.carry the same sense. Both Saussure and Guillaume, 
for example, distinguish between signifiant (the signifier), signifié (the sig- 
nified), and signe (the sign); but the latter uses signifiant with Saussure’s 
Meaning of signe, and signe with part of Saussure’s meaning of signi- 
fiant. 

The word symbol is another example. For some, linguistic symbols are 
units of communication; for others they are units of thought. For Saussure, 


The greatest confusion, 
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symbols can even be natural phenomena; for Lasswell they are interpreta- 
tions of communication and are opposed to signs, which are physical 
carriers of symbols from speaker to listener. According to Ogden, symbols 
are signs used by man for purposes of communication; they are signs of 
acts of reference. To Langer, a symbol is something which refers to a 
conventional concept and has meaning only in the mind; to Morris, a 
symbol is a sign produced by an interpreter and acting as a substitute for 
some other sign (an interpreter is defined as “an organism for which some- 
thing is a sign"); to Maritain a symbol is a sensible thing signifying an 
object by reason of some presupposed relation of analogy; to Naumburg 
it is an expression, cultural or active, which contains an element of disguise 
or metaphorical allusion, etc., etc. 

The words symbol and sign are by no means the only instances of the 
confusion of terms in linguistic theory. An equal number of different 
definitions could be given for almost any of the key words. Ries, for 
example, has been able to compile a hundred and forty definitions of the 
term sentence.155 

This confusion in terminology has been largely responsible for the 
isolation of one discipline from another in matters of language theory and 
for the limitation of most linguists to their own theory: 
plemented by a misinterpretation of a few others. 

For this reason, the study of linguistic terminology is important; for 
linguistic terms often conceal significant differences and similarities in 
what has been said and thought about language, its nature and aspects. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The situation in language theory is not entirely unlike that prevailing in 
other fields of knowledge. As early as 1907, James remarked that so many 
rival formulations are proposed in all branches of science that no single 
theory is absolutely a transcript of reality.?** Moreover, as sciences deve- 
lop, it becomes evident that most of their laws are only approximations. 

The great contrast in twentieth-century linguistic theory is between 
those who try to relate everything together and those who do one thing at 
a time. This is less a matter of doctrine than of method. 


The consistent application of any one of these theories, however, has 
far-reaching practical conse 


i quences, not only for the theory of language 
teaching, but also for the linguistic descriptions on which the actual texts 
are based. If the language is regarded as a state, different theories produce 
different sorts of descriptions in the form of grammars and dictionaries 
which determine what is taught; if the language is considered as an activity, 
the theories produce different ideas on language learning which determine 


—sometimes sup- 
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how the material is taught. It is therefore to the description of language as 
a state and to the study of language as an activity that the remaining 


chapters in this section are devoted. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 


All language-teaching methods are necessarily based on some sort of 
analysis, for the very process of making a method involves the breaking 
down of the language into the elements which are to be taught. Language- 
teaching analysis depends ultimately on the recognition of these elements. 
The more we know about what a particular language contains, the more 
we can analyse the teaching of it. 

Since the descriptive analysis of a language is the basis for the analysis 
of language teaching, it is important to determine (1) exactly how one 


description of a language may differ from another, and (2) what each type 
of description contains. 


1. HOW LANGUAGE DESCRIPTIONS DIFFER 


The descriptive analysis of language is of great antiquity. Although the 
ancient grammars were independent of any universal technique of lin- 
guistic description, the extension of Greek and Roman culture throughout 
the Western world resulted in the application of these classical grammars to 
the analysis and teaching of other, often unrelated, languages. This is the 
origin of the traditional grammars which still form the basis 
teaching methods. 

Modern methods of language description differ from the traditional 
ones; they also differ considerably from one another. This is because they 
are based on different theories of language or on different techniques of 
analysis used within the same theoretical fi ramework. These are responsible 
for the four fundamental differences in the description of a language: 
(1) in the linguistic levels described, (2) in the units used to describe them, 
(3) in the direction or order in which these units and levels are treated, and 
(4) in the material on which the description is based. 


of language- 


1.1 LEVELS 


Knowledge of such levels of description as the vocabulary, grammar and 
pronunciation of a language are obviously important both for its teaching 
and for the analysis of how it is taught. A method based on a detailed 
description of the pronunciation of a language will differ from one based 
mainly on its grammar. 

For the deseription of a engage may be ‘wally 
mainly a treatment of its pronunciation, or o 
include any of these three levels or all of them. O 
three, dividing grammar into morphology and 
into phonetics and phonology. Descriptions of 


a grammar, oF it may be 
f its vocabulary. It may 
r it may include more than 
syntax, and pronunciation 
a language may therefore 
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differ (1) in the number of levels described, and (2) in the contents of each 
level. 


1.1.1 Number of Levels 

The number of levels into which a language description is divided has 
varied anywhere from the two of Harris (phonology and morphology) to 
the fourteen of Brondal. It has been the tradition to recognize three— 
phonetics, vocabulary, and grammar. Many modern descriptions maintain 
these three levels; others reduce them to two or increase the number 
through subdivision or additions. By subdividing the traditional levels and 
adding new ones a procedure of language analysis may indeed produce 
more detailed descriptions than it otherwise would. The legitimate scope 
of interest permitted by a language theory also determines the number of 
levels in which a description will be made. 


1.1.2 Content of Levels 

The number of levels, however, is no indication of what a description in- 
cludes. The six levels of Firth contain just as much as the fourteen of 
Brondal. Although Pike, Chomsky and Ullmann have each three levels, 
the contents of these are quite different; morphology, for example, which 
is a separate level in the first case, is combined with phonology in the 
second, and with semantics in the third. Some linguists restrict their analysis 
to one area of language, that of linguistic form, analysed exclusively from 
the point of view of expression and treated in detail by division into such 


levels as phonematics, phonotactics, morphomatics, morphotactics, 


inflection and construction. | 
The relationship between the number of levels can best be illustrated 


by a comparative table giving the contents of some of the more recent 
types of description. As the following table shows, by using Brondal's com- 
pilation as a basis, and with slight changes in order, we can get some idea of 
the differences in both the number and the content of levels of language 
analysis as delimited by a few contemporary linguists. Since the types of an- 
alysis are not comparable, however, the horizontal correspondence between 
levels cannot of course be complete ; for what to one linguist is one level may 
to another have to be distributed throughout several levels. A few of the 
levels are sometimes considered as inter-levels. Some students of language 
analysis have used the concept of language level as something that must 
include other levels; others, like Firth, have preferred to regard the levels as 
being interlinked, as Allen does when he conceives the levels of phonology 
and grammar as being linked by the phonic material of language U^ 
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This table is designed to give some 
idea of the extent to which levels of 
language analysis may differ. It 
shows only a few of the many ways in 
which linguists have cut up language 
for purposes of analysis. Vertical 
correspondences can only be approxi- 
mate, since what one linguist includes 
in such concepts as phonolog y, 
morphology, grammar and lexicology 
is not always exactly the same as 
what another linguist may under- 
stand when using the identical term. 
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1.2 UNITS 


Whatever enters into any of the above levels can only be analysed or 
described through some sort of unit. For the description of vocabulary, a 
unit like the word is needed; for pronunciation, a unit like the speech 
sound; for syntax, a sentence unit. 

The linguistic units of a language, however, are neither clear nor self- 
evident.11+:149 This is because language is a continual flow of sound in 
which one unit merges into another. Whatever units do exist, they are not 
perceived as units, any more than one perceives the individual frames of a 
motion picture when one goes to the cinema. That is why descriptions of 
the same language differ in the number and type of units used. 

Some descriptions use a large number of units; some, only a few. Some 
have traditional terms for them, terms like sound, word, phrase, sentence; 
others need special ones like Phone, phoneme, morph, morpheme, moneme, 
tagmeme, and seme. But even these special terms, invented to avoid the 
confusion caused in the many meanings of the popular terms, are them- 
selves used with a number of different meanings. Two descriptions of the 
phonemes of the same language are not necessarily identical. This is true 
for most linguistic concepts (see Ch. 1:4). 

Differences in units and what th 
the linguist's choice of levels, but u 
language (see Ch. 1: 2). Because o 
expression, (2) only of content, (3) 


€y mean are determined not only by 
Itimately by his ideas on the nature of 
f these, he may admit units (1) only of 
of content and expression. 


1.2.1 Units of Expression 


Language may be described as a system 
be considered as physical units of so 


relevant elements of the language, as when an al 
relevant sounds of a language 
phonemes. 

Basic units like phonemes ma: 
the language—syllables, affixes, 


phabet represents all the 


» but only the relevant ones, that is, its 


y be used to describe all the. other units of 
words and word-groups. 


1.2.2 Units of Content 


-en in oxen; or the classification 
as Interrogative sentences, no matter what their forms of 


Or the content may be used to identify the units of e 


of all questions 
expression may be. 
Xpression, as when 
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a native speaker of an unknown language is asked whether two similar- 
sounding words mean the same thing. 


1.2.3 Expression and Content 

Those who consider language as a form of expression and of content seek 
their basic units in the relation between these two areas, but without 
reference to their physical substance. A language is considered as forming 
its units out of two formless masses— experience and sounds. From each of 
these, it extracts what is relevant for the content and its expression; and 
by relating the one to the other, it creates linguistic signs. These are the 
basic units of a language. Each is composed of a concept (the content) and 
a sound image (its form of expression). 


1.3 DIRECTION 
The levels recognized and the levels included may be described in different 
order. In other words, descriptions may proceed in different directions. 
The direction may be of no theoretical importance. One may start with a 
description of the words, or of the sounds, or of the sentence types, and 
state any relation observed between one level and any other level. This is 
the practice of Firth, Halliday and their collaborators. 131715 l 
On the other hand, the theory or technique may require that the descrip- 
tion of levels and units follow one and only one direction. This may be 
(1) upward—from sound to sentence, (2) downward—from sentence to 
sound, (3) across—from word to word-position to pronunciation. 


1.3.1 Upward 

Following this direction, one starts by establishing the relevant sounds of 
the language (phonemes); one then proceeds to study how they combine 
into words, how the words combine into larger units, what the rules are for 
combining forms and words together, and so on, until the main sentence- 


types have been determined. 


Levels are analysed separately and in the ascending order of complexity, 


starting with the phonology and ending with the syntax. There is often a 
strong injunction against anticipating the next higher level, against using 
material from a higher level to explain items in a lower level. The phono- 
logical description of the language must not only precede the morpho- 
logical description, it must also be entirely independent of it. Among those 
who follow this direction are Hill, Trager and Smith, in their descriptions 
of English, 125,144,747 
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1.3.2 Downward 


Methods of description using this direction start with the largest units and 
work down to the smallest. The description may begin with a series of 
texts in the language. These are first broken down into sentences and 
sentence-types. With the sentence-types as a framework, word-classes 
(roughly equivalent to nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs) and groups of 
function words (articles, prepositions, etc.) are established. This is the 
technique used by Fries in his description of English structure. 715 

This sentence-to-sound direction is all-important for the transformation 
theory of analysis. Proceeding in this direction, Chomsky establishes the 
basic sentence-types and then moves gradually, through a series of trans- 
formations, down to the sequences of sounds.551 Take, for example, the 
sentence-type Noun--Verb, or rather Noun-Phrase (NP)4- Verb-Phrase 
(VP). This can become a sequence of sounds through a series of trans- 
formations which follow definite rules. For instance: 


Na + VP 
Article + N + r NP 
Article + N + Verb + NP 
The + N + Verb + NP 
The + man + Verb + NP, 


The + man + m~~ Verb—— + the book 
The + man + aux. + Verb + the book 
The + man + aux. + read + the book 
And a few morphological trans 


formations of the verbal elements convert 
the sequence into the sentence: 


The man has been reading the book. 
Further morpho 


i -phonological transformations produce the sequence of 
phonemes: 


188 mæn haz bin ri:dig da buk/ 


It is in this way that an inventory of Sentence-patterns is able to produce 
an endless text. 


If transformation theor 


Y produces a text fr 
matic theory produces an 
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systems they form (e.g. tense, number, case). The expression plane is also 
analysed into units according to the ways they combine (e.g. according to 
which sounds occur together) and according to the systems they form (e.g. 
the vowel system of the language). The larger units are then classified and 
sub-classified to give a list or inventory of the elements of the language and 
an outline of the systems which unite them. This appears as a series of 
tables. The phonological tables of French, for example, show 27 phonemes 
in all. 

The main process of linguistic analysis is therefore the division and 
classification of the text (language) as a whole and of its expression and 
Content separately. We can picture the analysis thus: 


Language Division Classification 

Expression-Content Syntagmatic Systematic 

Content Plane Syntactic Morphological 
| Prosodic | Phonological 


Expression Plane 


1.3.3 Across 

Distinct from this, is the technique of description which relates each unit 
all other units at all other levels—phonological, morpho- 
d is described in terms of its pronunciation, its 
ferent types of sentence. This is the tech- 
his school.:°? The theoretical reason for 
alysis is the view of language as a sys- 
tem of three hierarchies—lexicon, phonology and grammar. They are 
hierarchies because, within each, there is a number of levels, each more 
inclusive than the other; phonemes are included in syllables, syllables 
In stress-groups, stress-groups in pause-groups ; morphemes are included 
in morpheme-clusters, morpheme-clusters in words, words in phrases; 
Similarly with grammatical units like tagmemes (gramemes) and utteremes. 


We may picture the analysis thus: 


of language to 
logical, grammatical. A wor 
endings and its place in the di 
nique advocated by Pike and I 
advocating this technique of an 


Lexicon Phonology Grammar 
morpheme phoneme tagmeme 
cluster syllable (grameme) 
word stress-group syntagmeme 
phrase pause-group (uttereme) 


he Glossematic technique is that it 


The difference between this and t n 
f hierarchies and as a hierarchy of 


analyses language both as a system © 
Systems, 
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1.4 MATERIAL 


Descriptions of language may differ in the material on which they are 
based. A description of General American English will differ from one of 
Southern British. An analysis based on the spoken language is not likely 
to be the same as one based only on written materials. Materials of 
language description may Vary in four respects: (1) in dialect, (2) in register, 
(3) in style, and (4) in media. 


1.4.1 Dialect 


The area from which the material comes makes a difference in the descrip- 
tion which results. The American varieties of spoken English, Spanish, 
Portuguese and French differ from t 


he European. A description of the 
pronunciation of Canadian English will not be the same as that of Aus- 


tralian English. In England the speech of the North differs from that of 
the South. And in the United States, the Southern accents differ from those 
of General American. The dialects included in the description may vary 


according to (i) the size of the area covered, and (ii) the size of the sample 
used, 


(i) Size of Area 


has been clearly elaborated by Frei.5?? It has been applied i j 
eer s Kah 
description of French and Alemanic tenses, 807 S IRSE 


(ii) Size of Sample 
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There are descriptions, however, which are based on no samples at all, 
but rather on the judgment of the author. This is sometimes a sample of 
what he himself would say, a sample of his own speech; but in most cases 
it is simply based on his rationalizations about the language—not so much 
on what he says, as on what he thinks others should say. This sort of thing 
soon ceases to be a description of what the language is, and becomes a 
prescription of what it should be. 

Prescription is not to be confused with legitimate attempts to do away 
with the use of samples altogether, to eliminate from linguistic analysis the 
quantitative approach whereby samples of the language are divided into 
units and categories to be classified according to their relationships. What 
is proposed is a qualitative approach based on a theory of how a par- 
ticular language works. This approach has been compared to that part of 
chemical theory concerned with the discovery of structurally possible 
compounds. It is a theory which can generate all physically possible 
chemical compounds. In the same way, a grammar should be able to 
generate all grammatically possible utterances. This is the approach to 
linguistic analysis, advanced by Chomsky, to replace the gathering and 


breaking-down of samples of language. 551 


1.4.2 Register 
Register is a term employed by some linguists to indicate the uses to 
which a language is put—occupational, emotive, informative. A descrip- 
tion based on samples of one register may be quite different from one 
based on samples of another. Hundreds of pages of scientific writing might 
be analysed without revealing a single instance of the first person pro- 
noun; one page of a private letter might reveal several. A description of the 
occupational vocabulary of farmers will differ from that of fishermen or 
factory workers. 
Language-teaching methods do not all use the same register. The 
language may be needed for commercial, scientific or military purposes. 
There are, for example, the well-known courses in Business English, 
German for science students, and the like. 


1 


1.4.3 Style 


The style of the material analysed is likely to be reflected in the description 


of it, especially in languages where social distinctions are heavily marked. 


A description of the highly literate speech of a secondary school teacher 
and that of the language used by an illiterate, unskilled labourer would 


hardly be the same. 
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1.4.4 Media 


Whether the material was collected through the medium of specch or the 
medium of the written language also makes a difference. A description of 
French based on its written form would put the French adjectives fier and 
premier into the same -ier category; but if the description were based on 
speech they would appear in two different categories, for although they 
are written alike they are pronounced differently. Many of the older 
descriptions like those of English by Jespersen, Poutsma and Kruisinga, 
are based on the written language. Some of the more recent ones, like those 
of Fries, Trager and Smith, are based exclusively on speech. 

If techniques of description can differ in materials, direction, units, and 


levels of analysis, so can any part of the actual description, its phonetics, 
grammar, vocabulary, or meaning. 


2. WHAT LANGUAGE DESCRIPTIONS CONTAIN 


A language description may contain any or all of the following: (1) 
Phonetics, (2) grammar, (3) vocabulary, (4) meaning. Each of these has its 
own particular problems of content and method. 


2.1 PHONETICS 


If we include phonology (the study of the relevant so 
we find that descriptions may differ in the followi 


“dependent” accents like Anglo-Indi 


are now regional accents in their own right. 
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Of all accents of English, the one which has been most fully described is 
English Received Pronunciation, known as RP. This, however, is not a 
regional accent but a social one. It is spoken throughout England by certain 
educated families, and kept alive in such private institutions as the Public 
Schools.*?! It is only one of several types of so-called “Educated English” 
spoken in England and reflecting the type, not the degree, of education. It 
is definitely a minority accent. 

In contradistinction to this is a majority accent like General American, 
which is the next most fully described accent of English. Its importance lies 
Not in its exclusiveness but in its inclusiveness. It is the native accent of 
More than a hundred and thirty million people and is spoken over wide 
areas of the United States and in parts of Canada. (For samples of dialect 
descriptions see Bibliography 659a-75, 788a-92, and 823-5.) 

Faced with a number of acceptable accents, which is the language teacher 
to choose? There are two possibilities: (a) either he selects one pronuncia- 
tion and sticks to it, or (b) he bases his teaching on an accent averaged 
from the major varieties. If a single pronunciation is chosen, it may be 
either a prestige accent or a majority accent. A prestige accent may be 
a social problem; a majority accent, a political one. Some politically 
centralized nations have propagated strong prejudices against anything 
regional. An average pronunciation, on the other hand, is based on a 
Study of regional variations. The range of these variations must then be 
known. The vowel of not, for example, may be usually heard as [p] in 
Southern England, [>] in Scotland, [a] in Canada, [4] in New England, and 
[a] in the American Mid-West. The two extremes are from [p] to [a] 


therefore. (See Table of Vowel Varieties.) 


Some English Vowel Varieties 


The above table of vowel varieties of English shows the usual tongue 
Positions for the vowels of different accents accepted in the English-speak- 
Ing world. It represents only the mouth, one of the cavities, along with the 
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throat, responsible for these sounds. If the shape of the throat cavity 
changes, however, so may the tongue positions. 

On these vowel varieties the following ranges have been suggested for 
English, as a nine-vowel system.747 See also page 57. 


Approximate Sound Ranges of English Vowel Phonemes 


Phoneme Sound Range Example Dialect Range 

HIGH /i/ = [c]... [ t] sit RP to American Southern 
JA] [t]... [a ] just General Amer. to Amer. South. 
lul — [e]... [a] put RP to Irish 

MID /e/ [e]... [ £ ] then RP to General American 
Jaf = [a]. n [a ] come General American to RP 
lo] =[o]...[o] road Irish to North English 

LOW /e/ = [a]... [€] that North English to Amer. South. 
la] — [a]...[2] not Amer. Mid-West to Scottish 
fof —[5]...[o ] bought North English to Scottish 


In each dialect, however, there are a number of varieties, and the 
description of any one of them may vary from phonetician to phonetician, 
not only because of a more sensitive or better-trained ear, but also because 
each may classify differently the sounds he hears and relate them differently 


e variety of American pro- 
nunciation, for example, have recognized as few as six vowels126:30 to as 


one example of how phonetic 


stractions from the physical sounds and 
s is the function of phonology. 
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2.1.2 Units of Phonology 


Phonology is the study of the system behind the speech sounds. Its funda- 
mental problem is to extract from the substance of pronunciation the 
relevant units of speech. These are the units of (i) articulation, (ii) catena- 


tion, (iii) rhythm, and (iv) intonation. 


(i) Units of Articulation 
Although the varieties of articulation are almost unlimited, the number 
of relevant units of articulation (phonemes) in any one language is re- 
stricted to less than 100. Not all sounds in use form part of the language. 
a nasal accent without having any nasal vowel 
phonemes, No matter how he speaks Standard French, however, he needs 
nasal vowels (phonemes) to make himself understood; otherwise such 
words as Jin-laid [I£j - /le/ and grincer-graisser might sound the same. The 
phonemes are the units which keep one word from sounding like another. 
Linguists have different views on what phonemes are and how to find 
them. The fundamental differences, however, are simply instances of 
varying views on the nature of language and the validity of linguistic con- 
cepts (see Chapter 1: 1 and 2). Are phonemes mental or physical units, or 
are they both? Are they absolute or relative? Are they actual occurrences 
of sound or only classes or families of sounds? Do they exist as units in 
the mind, or are they paths followed by it through “a forest of contrasts?" 
These are but a few of the different concepts of the phoneme. A summary 
of the different theories on the phoneme may be found in Twaddell5?? and 


Jones, 512 
ng of isolated phonemes, it is a flow of 


But speech is not only a stri 
Sound based on a system through which phonemes are connected (cate- 


nated), grouped, and modified in certain combinations. 


A person may speak with 


Gi) Units of Catenation 
Catenation includes the features wh 
cerned with (a) the grouping of pho 
and the grouping of syllables throug 
elision, and (e) word-linking. 
(a) Syllabification: Languages 
speech into syllables. They also differ 
ple. Each language makes use o 
Eo of its phonemes, and 
“AA there are no initial consonant groups 
© 11,000 possible combinations of three consonants, 


ich chain sounds together. It is con- 
nemes into syllables (syllabification), 
h (b) junction, (c) assimilation, (d) 


differ in the way they divide the stream of 
in the structure or make-up of their 
f only a limited number of possible 
it resists the rest. In English, for 
of four consonants, and of 
the language 
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tolerates only 40; and of two-consonant combinations, only 137 out of a 
possible 576. Languages differ not only in the phonemes which they can 
combine together but also in those which can occur in certain positions. 
Some phonemes, like /h/ can be used only at the beginning of a syllable; 
others, like /n/ and /3/ only at the end and in the middle, but never at the 
beginning. It is possible, therefore, to reduce the phonetic structure of the 
syllable in a given language to a formula which any speaker of the language 
—even when uttering non-sense syllables or invented words—is forced to 
follow. Whorf has given such a formula for the single-syllable word in 
English.?00:223 

(b) Junction: This is the feature which links and separates syllables. It 
prevents the identical pronunciation of such similar sentences as Send them 
aid and Send the maid, It’s an aim and It’s aname. The way this is done 
varies from language to language. 

There are conflicting views on exactly what junction (or juncture) 
includes, on whether it is simply a matter of different lengths of pause 
between syllables, or whether features of assimilation, linking, vowel 
length and tone are also involved. Some linguists have attempted to 
describe the juncture system of English by means of four “juncture pho- 
nemes."747 

(c) Assimilation: When sounds occur together in a language they under- 
go certain changes which are regular and peculiar to that language. For 
example, don't you know in English is often heard as /dountf a nou/ where 
the /t/ of don’t combines with the li of you to yield /t[/. Similarly, open 
the door is often heard as loupmôsdos/, where /n/ takes on the lip position 
of the preceding /p/. Some of these changes are so regular that they may 
be said to form part of the grammar or morphology of the language; yet 
because they are also part of the phonology, they are called morpho- 
phonological. For example, the adding of -s in the plural comes out in 


speech as an /-s/ or a /-z/ or an /-az/, depending on how it assimilates to 
the preceding sound; we say cat. 


s /kats/, but dogs /dogz/ and matches 
[mat fez/. 

(d) Elision : Related to this is the leavin: 
come together. Just as the s 
to language so does the syste 
and do, drop the /t/ when 
station. 

(e) Linking: Languages also differ in the way they divide and link words. 
German does it with glottal Stops. English and French, through linking 
sounds, English making use mostly of the glides /"/ and f 
vowels come together. For example: 


8 out of a sound when too many 
ystem of assimilation varies from language 
m of elision. In English, for example, we can, 
uttering words like postpone, directly, next 


/ when two 
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You /*/ always want to /"'/ eat. 
She /i/ always takes my /i/ arm. 


(iii) Units of Rhythm 
Each language has its rhythm. This strikes the ear as a sequence of changes 
In loudness and length. Each unit of rhythm is made of a number of 
syllables; the unit of rhythm has been called the foot.17? The length and 
loudness of each syllable is affected by the number of syllables in the foot 
and by their relative importance. The vowel of good, for example, is longer 
than the same sound in goodness, longer in that’s good than in that’s good 
enough for me. The first vowel of French pâte is longer than the same 
Sound in páteux, which in turn is longer than in pâtissier and pâtisserie. 
Rhythm also influences the loudness of syllables. Note, for example, the 
decrease in loudness in the syllable -bout in the following series of sentences: 
He was walking about. What's he talking about? It's about a mile. Varia- 
tions in length and loudness are usually called stress; but there is little 
agreement on what should be included under this term. Some linguists 
Tecognize four levels of stress in English, /// primary, /^/ secondary, 
IY tertiary, and /"/ weak, as for example, in é/évator-6pérator. They may 
do so on the basis of phonetics,7°* or for reasons of phonological 
analysis, 747 


(iv) Units of Intonation 
We hear the intonation of a language as a continual raising and lowering 
Of the voice. This change is due not only to what we say, but to the way 
We say it. We all know that there are many ways of saying the same thing 
to Convey different meanings. We can say yes to mean “Yes, of course” or 
“what?” or “maybe” or even “no”. It is said that Stanislavsky, when he 
Was director of the Moscow Art Theatre, required his pupils to speak the 
Word tonight in some fifty different ways while an audience of assessors 
Wrote down their impressions of what sense was conveyed each time.363:84 
Kingdon listed some sixty intonation-stress variants of the four-syllable 
sentence J can’t Jind one.7**¥! And even then he was far from listing all the 
Possibilities. If we add to all these meaningful variants the differences in 
intonation from region to region and from person to person, including 
Variations due to sex, age and temperament, we have an almost endless 
number of possibilities. € 

To describe the intonation of a language therefore it is necessary to 
establish units of intonation. These may be considered as fixed tones or as 
Moving tones, If the units are fixed tones, they can correspond to neither 
Teal tones nor even to a range of tones, for each human voice may be 
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different in level 1 | į and also in range | | |. Such units can only 
correspond to relative differences in the speech of each individual. This is 
perhaps what linguists like Pike, Hill and Trager mean when they give 
four tone phonemes to English. 

If the units are considered as moving tones, however, they need not 
represent fixed levels, but simply the direction of movement. What is im- 
portant here is whether the voice goes up or down. English intonation has 
been analysed into five moving tones, such as the rising tone, the falling, 
the falling-rising, etc. These have been subdivided into high and low 
varieties. 71? 

Instead of regarding these tones as superimposed on the sounds of the 
language, the unit of intonation may be considered as a tone-group, which 
is composed of one or more feet (the rhythm unit), which in turn includes 


one or more syllables (length unit) made up of one or more phonemes 
(the articulation unit), 7? 


2.1.3 Phonetic Notation 


One of the most confusing things for a beginner in the use of phonetics 
is the difference in the symbols used to represent sounds, especially when 
he is forced to switch from one type of phonetic notation to another. 

Not all types of phonetic notation are equally good. Some have been 
constructed with much more care and thought than others. A good 
notation cannot be elaborated by arbitrary afterthought. Devising a good 
notation is a technical and difficult piece of scientific invention. 

What are some of the principles of an efficient notation? There are at 
least eight. First, analytical adequacy; the notation must be able to repre- 
sent the results of the analysis. Secondly, clarity; the relation between 
parts must be self-evident, for example, the relation between syllable, tone 
and stress. Third, legibility; it should be easily read and not have to be 
deciphered. Fourth, produceability; it should be easy to write, type, or 
print. Fifth, concision; there should be economy in the use of configura- 
tions. Sixth, visual suggestion ; the forms should suggest what they stand for. 
Seventh, range; while expressing the analytical minimum, the notation 
should also be capable of recording the perceptible maximum, for example, 
the regional variations needed for the description dialects. And finally, syn- 
thesis; although each level may be noted separately in analysis it should be 
capable of appearing again in a synthesis which constitutes a reflection of 
the utterance as a whole; for example, it should be possible to read the 
whole utterance at once, not one level at a time, starting with the pho- 


nemes, then adding the stress, then the intonation, then the features of 
catenation. 
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Let us now examine some of the current phonetic notations from these 
points of view. Since the units of articulation and catenation, which are 
segments, differ from those of rhythm and intonation, which are pattern 
modifications, we examine each pair separately. 


(i) For Articulation and Catenation 

Despite the standardizing efforts of the International Phonetic Association 
since the end of the nineteenth century, there is still a considerable differ- 
ence in the use of phonetic symbols for the articulated sounds of speech. 
The main difference may be outlined in the following table. 

If we examine the table, the first thing we note is that the columns on 
the right have more double symbols than those on the left. For example, 
for the sound of the vowel in seat, most of the left-hand columns have a 
Single symbol /i/ or /i:/; the others have a double symbol, some including 
/i/ and another symbol, /j/ or /y/, to render the diphthongal quality of this 
English vowel as /ij/ or /iy/. 

Those using /ij/ or /iy/ for seat, also use the first symbol of this com- 
bination, /i/, for the vowel in sit. Those using li: for the vowel of seat, 
use the same symbol /i/, without the length mark /:/, for the vowel of sit. 
The reason for these differences in notation is not so much that the 
Phoneticians hear different sounds, as that they interpret what they hear 
in different ways. In fact, if we examine closely the difference between the 
Vowel of seat and that of sit, we notice that there is more than a single 
difference, To begin with, there is a difference in kind; in going from one 
to the other we notice a difference in the lip position, in the mouth open- 
ing, in the position of the tongue, and in the tenseness of the muscles. On 
the Principle of one-symbol-per-sound, therefore, we can show the differ- 
ence in kind by writing simply [sit/ and /sit/. But if we listen further we 
Notice that a difference in kind is not the only difference; there is also a 
difference in degree, in the length of the vowel—seat being longer than 
sit. For some phoneticians, this is the important difference, and they show 
it by Writing /si:t/ and [sit/, or by indicating the length by doubling the 
Symbol thus: /siit/ and /sit/, imagining length as the pronunciation of the 
Same sound twice in succession. Now if we listen carefully to this long 
Sound /ii/, we notice that the first part is not exactly the same as the 
Second, for while closing our mouth to end the vowel, we produce one that 
is more closed. This is even more evident when a word ends in the vowel, 
aS the word shree in the sentence 7 didn’t want three! The very long sound 
at the end of the exclamation is generally a movement from an open 
|] of sit to the closed /i/ of seat, or even to the semi-vowel /j/ as in yes. In 
Other words, it is a diphthong, and this is the most important feature of the 
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Comparison of the Most Usual Styles of English Phonetic Notation 
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sound as far as some phoneticians are concerned ; so they write it as /siyt/ 
or /sijt/. Therefore the different notations interpret the difference between 
the two vowels as either a difference in kind (/sit/ and /sit/), a difference in 
length (/sit/ and /si:t/), or a difference in diphthongization (/sit/ and /sijt/). 
If we again look down the respective columns we find that the same differ- 
ences of interpretation apply to the vowel of suit—/sut/, /su:t/, or /suwt/; 
and in other columns to the vowel of say—/se/, /se:/, [sei], /sej/, /sey/. 
Similar differences may be seen in the notation of the vowels of so, psalm, 
and sought. 

Another difference is the treatment of the vowel of sun, as compared 
with the vowel of the in phrases like the man. Both these vowels occur in 
the word above, which some linguists would transcribe as /abav/ and others 
as /abav/. The main difference behind these two transcriptions is not one 
of pronunciation but rather a difference in the basic principles of phonetic 
notation. One principle is that a notation should note only significant 
differences and that two sounds, although they may be heard as different, 
may be written with the same symbol, provided they have the same func- 
tion. For example, there is need for only one /I/ symbol in English, al- 
though the actual sound of the beginning /I-/ in a word can be heard as 
different from that of the final /-I/; the difference between the first and last 
sounds of the word /ull is quite noticeable, but need not be written, since 
it always corresponds to its position at the beginning or the end of the 
word. No word in English can become another word simply by changing 
one of these /I/ sounds to the other, since there is only one distinctive 
and relevant /|/ in English—one /I) phoneme. If we thus have only one 
symbol for each significant sound we get an alphabet that contains only 
what is absolutely essential in recording or writing down the language— 
not one symbol too many. For one symbol too many would be useless; 
One symbol too few would be confusing, since two different words might 
be written in the same way, €.8- if /i/ and /e/ had only one symbol, pin 
and pen would be written as the same word. This absolute minimum list of 
symbols is a notation of all and only the phonemes of a language; it is a 
Phonematic (or phonemic) alphabet of the language. Applying the pho- 
neme principle to our example of the two vowels in above, we find that 
although they may sound different, they can never be confused since the 
first occurs only in unstressed or weakly stressed syllables and the second 
only in stressed or strongly stressed syllables, so that the one symbol is 
sufficient for both cases, since there is only one /2/ phoneme. Phonemes 
may be indicated by placing the symbol between / / slanted lines. 


In contradistinction to this rigid phoneme principle of notation is the 


more elastic phonetic principle, which makes the notation supple enough 
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to indicate anything which a phonetician or a teacher of pronunciation 
may wish to indicate. It ranges from a broad transcription, which shows 
only the phonemes, to a very narrow form, which may indicate all the 
features which the ear of the phonetician can perceive. If, for example, the 
teaching situation requires that the difference between the initial and final 
/\/ should be kept before the eyes of the learner, it is simply a matter of 
making the phonetic transcription somewhat narrower, writing /l/ for the 
initial sound and [1] for the final sound, thus: [lat]. Most partisans of this 
principle of transcription see enough difference between the two vowels 
of above, for example, to justify the use of two different symbols, and to 
write [abav]. To indicate speech sounds which may or may not be pho- 
nemes, or are components of phonemes, it is customary to use [ ], square 
brackets. 

A third cause of differences in phonetic notation is the purpose for 
which the notation is intended. The purpose may be the description of a 
certain dialect or regional standard with sufficient accuracy for practical 
teaching, 593676 or jt may be the creation of a framework into which all 
dialects may fit.?!? This framework is built by plotting the vowels against 
the semi-vowels (glides), giving a certain number of possible stressed 
vowel groups (vowel nuclei). Each syllable nucleus in the language may be 
any one of nine simple vowels or any combination of a simple vowel (V) 
with one of the three glides /j/, /w/, or /h/, giving a possible total of 36 


six nuclei. Some 
take care of the 
wenty-one. The 
peakers with the 
same ones. And 


South of England, and /hews/ or /hews/ in Soutl 
States. 


of sounds throughout the voca 
and indeed from individual to individual. 


As for symbols of catenation, apart from linking marks and small letters 
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written above or below the line, the only special symbols are those of 
junction. These are: +, /, //, 4, each longer or more open than the 


following. 717 


ENGLISH VOWEL NUCLEI 


[x - 
Pure Vowel (V) V+j V+w V+h 

lil sit see new near 

HI sugar see moon fur 

/u/ put buoy do boor 

le] set say house fair 

fe] pump bird go fur 

lo] obey boy go paw 
— 

lee] pan pass house bar 

fal pawn buy house psalm 
| 

/>/ got wash law paw 


e accepted without controversy. Note, 
to the use of /h/ as a glide or semi- 
the use of the length mark /:/ to show 
Is which also differ in quality.!5? 


Finally, not all symbols ar 
for example, the many objections 
Vowel,588,535 and the objections to 
the only distinction between two vowe 


Gi) For Rhythm and Intonation 
it examining current notations, we are first struck by the lack of uniform- 
ity in symbols used for rhythm and intonation in comparison with those 


Used for isolated speech sounds. This should not be surprising, however, 


Since the units are not so obvious and much less attention has been given 


to the standardization of symbols for them. 
" In the absence of a standard notation, many a linguist, after having 
nalysed the rhythm and intonation of a language, has tended to devise a 
ronal notation which best fits his analysis. This is unfortunate because 
t is Sometimes copied by other linguists and influences their results. If 
lin Te Is one thing that a linguistic notation should not do, it is to prejudice 
Buistic analysis. We also find cases of linguists inventing a notation and 
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then proceeding to name the entities they believe to have discovered after 
the notation which they have invented. 


We may classify the notations of rhythm and intonation into three 
categories—(a) numerical, (b) linear, and (c) accentual. (See tables below.) 


NUMERICAL TYPES 
N-1: The Scale Type 


w^ arate estes Bays Sets À 9 
Ves sans ss tueuse 7 
Diath SORT Liens cab 5 61 13 4 9 | 
reason) 3 
— se à 1 Why, I never had one. 
N-2: The Level Type 
Type 4: 
1 "Every "man must "go. 
2 a NAMCHS ls 
3 °2-3  ?2-3 - °2-4 
4 
Type B: 
4 2 3 l 
3 \ L4 
2 That was kind of you. 
1 
N-3: The Frequency Type | En 
All right, then. 
Speaker A: 270 210 235 
Speaker B: 275 215 240 
Speaker C: 300 205 225 


LINEAR TYPES 
L-1: The Dot Type 


Type d Drea 


But how d'you manage? 


Type B: D ul. a 
Hello, 


Oe Say 


I thought I recognized your voice. 
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L-2: The Dash Type 
——— 
Type 4: = ml 


A quién esperan Ustedes? 


Type ss “Allens, ||" dépeche -'toi. 


L-3: The Dot-and-Dash Type SS —— 


Type A: iS Sw PN 
JP You wouldn’t have time. 
Type B: —— FTN 


He can go there on Monday. 


ee ee n 


L-4: The Line Type 


Type 4: Good morse: 


Type B: 


L-5: Musical Notation 


(ist) ba - 4 


ACCENTUAL TYPES 


_ Y 
H d' À 
A-1: Head-Nucleus Type ow d'you do 


1 Ski 
A~2: Tonetic-Stress Type That was ‘kind of you. 


(a) Numerical types 
Numerical notations are those which use 
tone, There are three types, the scale type. 
type. 

The scale type is based on 


numbers to indicate changes in 
the level type and the frequency 


an average total range of nine semitones. The 
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tone is marked over each syllable. The rhythm may be marked in the text. 
This type has been used by Coleman and his followers.592:: 

The /evel type assumes a certain number of significant levels, and num- 
bers each of them. Most adherents to this school of notation admit four 
levels for English; but some recognize only three, while others claim five 
and see the possibility of even more. Some, like Pike,?!* Fries and Lado, 580 
read their levels from top to bottom: whereas others, like Trager and 
Smith,*?*, Sledd??? and Hill,?25 read them from bottom to top; so that 
Level 4 of one group corresponds to Level 1 of the other. One group 
writes the tone notation below the line of the text, whereas the other group 
indicates intonation above the text. The four or three stress levels recog- 
nized are indicated by accent marks over the syllables of the text. This 
notation shows a clear correspondence between syllable, stress and pitch. 
Any number of pitch levels may be added as the analysis reveals them to 
be significant. But the notation does not distinguish between moving tones 
and fixed ones, and there is no visual suggestion of what the forms stand 
for. An association must be made between a number and a pitch level if 
the intonation contours are to be read off at sight. This is difficult enough 
to develop into a habit. Once the habit is formed, however, it becomes most 
inconvenient to switch from texts written by the down-up group to those 
of the up-down faction. 

A third numerical notation is the frequency type in which number of 
vibrations in cycles per second is indicated for each speaker under e 
syllable of the text. Stress is indicated separatel 
relative loudness). The advantage of this type o 
But it is difficult, if not impossible, to read aloud. 
to laboratory notation for acoustic and psych 
type of notation has been used by Jassem, Zwir 


ach 
y in decibels (measure of 
f notation is its accuracy. 
Its use is highly restricted 
O-acoustic research. This 
ner, and others,715 


(b) Linear Types 


The linear category of notation invites the user to visualize the material as 
a sequence of dots, dashes, curves 


line. There are five types: the dot, 
musical notation. 


> OF notes, or as a continuous or broken 
the dash, the dot-and-dash, the line, and 


1 Y à Sequence of dots within two or three 
lines, representing the normal voice range. Stress is indicated by the size 


and blackness of the dots. Sometimes tails are added to dots to indicate 
changes in the direction of pitch variation. This type has been used by 
Jones, MacCarthy, and others.576 

The dash-type regards the material as 


& sequence of dashes. Stress is 
noted by the thickness of the dash, 


and voice change within a single 
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syllable by the direction of the dash. This type has been used by Tomás 
Navarro, Coustenoble, and others. °°" 

In the dot-and-dash type, the dot represents a weakly stressed syllable 
and the dash indicates a more strongly stressed syllable. Voice-change 
within a single syllable is indicated by curving the dash. Instead of straight 
dashes and curves, one type uses à wedge which points in the direction of 
the voice movement. This is visually more representative than the dash, 
because it pictures the strongest part of the stress at the beginning of the 
syllable. Kingdon,7!* Armstrong and Ward?!’ have used the dot-and-dash 


type in their work. 


These three linear types all require st 
text. The /ine-type, however, can be woven directly into the text, the height 


of the voice being indicated by how close the line comes above or below 
the text. The line may be solid or broken. If it is solid, the stress has to be 
indicated separately. If it is broken, the solid part may be used to indicate 
the stress. The line-type has been used by Jones, Pike,7!° Prator,°** Fries, 
and Lado,989 

The use of musical notation constitutes a fifth linear type. Since all 
speech has tone and rhythm in common with music, a notation which has 
Proved adequate for music has been used to note the rhythm and tones of 
speech. This may be quite helpful for those who can read music, but it 
cannot be written with anything like the speed required for a good nota- 
tion. 

When we examine these five types 


aves above or below the line of 


of linear notation, we find that they 


are on the whole clearer and more easily visualized than numerical nota- 
tions, and may be analytically just as adequate. But they lack concision 
and produceability. They are difficult to write and type, are costly to print, 
and cannot be written along with the text at verbatim speed. 


(c) Accentual types 
1 types. These include all those types of 


Finally, there are the accentua : | thos 
notation which indicate rhythm and intonation by use of diacritic marks of 


any sort, whether they be arrows, dots, or grave, acute or circumflex 


Accents, written with the body of the text. 

There are two main types of accentual notation: the head-nucleus type 
and the tonetic-stress type. 

The head-nucleus type divides th 
tail. The head is marked by a dash a 
the nucleus, that is, the changing tone 
Marked by arrows of different sizes and 
This type has been used by Palmer, who disti 


e tone pattern into head, nucleus and 
bove, below, or across the line of text; 
which takes the main stress, is 
directions. The tail is unmarked. 
nguishes three heads and five 
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nuclei for English,?? and by the Polish phonetician Jassem, who has a 
notation of eight heads and twelve nuclei.715 . 

The tonetic-stress type makes a primary distinction between static tones 
and moving or kinetic tones. The static tones are indicated by a vertical 
accent in front of the stressed syllable whereas the kinetic tones are shown 
by grave, acute and circumflex accents, written below or above the line, 
depending on the degree of stress. This type has been used by Kingdon,7!2 
Halliday,"? Allen,?'! Lee, and Schubiger.71? 

While retaining all the clarity, legibility and much of the visual sugges- 
tion of the other types, accentual types can synthesize both stress and in- 


tonation into a single system of notation. Compare, for example, A-2 with 
N-2(b); both contain the same amount of infor 


notation to produce is also the accentual t 


typewriter with a single grave-acute accent key, is easy and cheap to print, 
and takes little space. Moreover, it can be written with the text at verbatim 
speed and is therefore excellent for phonetic transcription. Since the linear 


types are by far the most visual, however, they seem to be pedagogically 
preferable as an introduction. 


(For samples of phonetic descriptions, see Bibliography 6752-724, 
793-802, and 826-35.) 


mation. The easiest type of 
ype; it can be written on any 


2.2 GRAMMAR 


Grammars differ (1) in their types of purpose and Scope, (2) in the cate- 
gories they use, and (3) in the terms and notation which they employ. 


2.2.1 Types of Grammar 


The purpose of grammars may 


be historical, comparative or descri 
The purpose of a historical 


ptive. 


» a German z- often corre- 
sponds to an English -, as it does in Zinn|tin, Zunge|tongue, or a pf- to a 
p as in Pfeffer |pepper, and Pflaume|plum, But these can only be hints. 
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Neither historical nor comparative grammars are likely foundations for a 
modern language method, concerned as they are with forms no longer in 
use. It is on the contemporary descriptive grammars that such methods are 


likely to be based. 
Not all descriptive grammars, however, are relevant to modern language 


teaching. A grammar may well be a description of an older form of the 
language, one like Campbell’s, for example.7*° Yet this does not mean that 
grammars of Modern English which refer to the origins of the modern 
forms of the language are not useful in the preparation of materials for 
teaching purposes. Jespersen’s is of this type; it has a wealth of informa- 
tion about Modern English forms and at the same time gives the historical 
background of these forms.”*° Nor does it mean that all grammars based 
exclusively on the contemporary forms of the language are useful in the 
teaching of the language as a foreign language, for many are intended for 
native speakers, who already know the language. Such grammars are often 
Concerned mainly with definitions, classifications and correct usage. 755 
Some are concerned with training the student in techniques of analysing 
his own language.7*° 

The sort of descriptive grammar which is the most relevant to modern 
language teaching is that whose purpose is to describe the contemporary 
forms of the language. °° Some of the most complete ones have been writ- 
ten by grammarians for whom the language described is a foreign one; 
they are such grammars as those of Poutsma, 75? Jespersen,”** Kruisinga®®* 
and Zandvoort./?? These grammars are not chiefly concerned with 
definitions, analytical techniques or correct usage; they are mainly reser- 
Voirs of information about the language. 

Like any description of a language, à descriptive grammar may be 

ased on the usage of any region or regions, in which the language is used. 
Although most descriptive grammars have been based on written docu- 
ments, a few, such as Palmer’s, and that of the français fondamental, have 
been based on the spoken forms of the language.7*! And the tendency is 
More and more in this direction. Descriptive grammars may also vary as 
to the type and amount of material on which they are based. Some gram- 
Mars make use only of literary documents—novels, plays, etc. Others, like 
Fries’, are based exclusively on contemporary letters.75? The amount of 
Material may vary from a few hundred sentences to many thousands. (See 


also 1.4 above.) 


2.2.2 Grammatical Categories 


ae of the most significant ways in 
Nother is in the categories into whi 


which one grammar may differ from 
ch it puts the different forms of a 
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language. Of these, by far the most important are the word-classes, or 
parts of speech, as they have been traditionally called. 

All grammars do not agree on the parts of speech, what they are and 
how many there are. In English, the number has ranged from two to four- 
teen. Up to the early part of the twentieth century, most grammarians 
accepted the traditional parts of speech handed down from antiquity. But 
even in antiquity there was not always universal agreement, as the facing 
table shows. 

The table, however, does not show all the attempts at analysis of all the 
grammarians of antiquity—Varro, Apollonios Dyskolos, Quintilian, 
Donatus, even Caesar and Lucretius. It gives only a representative sample 
ives no indication of the differences which early Greek 
ical and grammatical categories. Nor 
does it show all the contributions to a growing tradition on the parts of 
Speech, such as the fact that in the first century A.D., Palaemon added the 
interjection to the list. A tradition, however, was established fairly early. 
It was maintained during the Middle Ages by the Modistae, named after 
their method of speculative grammar, de modis significandi." The tradition 
Was taken up by the Renaissance scholars and has continued to persist. 

We can see from the table that the evolution of the idea of parts of 
Speech seems to have taken place independently of the language. Differ- 
ences in the number of parts of speech recognized were due not so much 
to the language observed as to differences in principles of analysis. 

It is true, however, that the parts of speech of Greek did provide a use- 
ful framework for the description of Latin. But they fitted English less 
well: and it took a few centuries before this was fully realized. The delay 
Was due largely to the prestige of Latin, but also to the fact that the parts 
Of speech were maintained by definition rather than by analysis. 

English grammarians of the twentieth century made an attempt to break 
with this tradition when they realized that their parts of speech were those 
of another language. They tried to re-establish the word-classes of English 
On the analysis of the contemporary forms of the language. But those who 
attempted the analysis got different results; and this was again due, not to 
differences in the language, but to differences of analysis. Some of the 
analyses were logical; some, empirical. Some were based on form; some, 
On meaning; others, on both. The following table gives some idea of the 
results, It compares the traditional parts of speech with those arrived at in 
twentieth-century descriptions of English. (See following table.) 

_ Again the table is only representative of the main types. It does not 
Include the names of all contemporary grammarians of the language, 
Notable exceptions being Poutsma, Kruisinga, Curme and Zandvoort.??1«-95 


of grammarians. It g 
Philosophers inferred between log 
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Although the name and number of parts of speech may coincide, they 
do not necessarily include the same thing, and are not necessarily arrived 
at in the same way. For some of the parts of speech are forms of expression; 


others are categories of content (see Ch. 1). Although both Sweet and 
Roberts admit the noun as 


patterns on the grounds that his an g 

another method considers the sen 
since his and the 
fore belong to th 


Other languages like Frenchso and German*?? have modern grammars 
which also differ radically from the traditional grammatical categories into 
which the forms of the language have been classified. (For samples of 


current descriptive grammars, see Bibliography 7242-66, 803.13 and 836- 
843.) 


2.2.3 Grammatical Terminology and Notation 
Most evident, of Course, are the 


marians, for instance, using almost i 


y completely with the traditional te 


do : erminology. Fries 
for example, insists i i 


and “verb” 
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analysis. To illustrate some of the differences, let us take a sentence from 
Jespersen555 and reduce it to the notation of Fries;?!? then let us take one 
from Fries and write it in Jespersen's notation. Jespersen: S (subject), 
y (verb), O (object), P (predicate); 1 (primaries), 2 (secondaries), 3 (ter- 
um Fries: 1,2, 3,4 (form-classes); D (any determiner). (See preceding 
able. 
He eats very little. 
Jespersen: S v oQ QD 


Fries: 1 21 3 1 

The board appoints a teacher the secretary. 
Fries: D 1 2 p # n P 
Jespersen: S v oF (S2P) 


2.3 VOCABULARY 
Of the systems which make up à language that of vocabulary is the least 
stable, It is continuously changing, bringing in new words from other 
languages, losing words, adapting others to changing conditions. It is 
voluminous; no man possesses it all, and no dictionary has ever recorded 
all the words in any language. 

The description of vocabulary includes a 
of the words, and (2) lexicology, the study o 


) lexicography, the inventory 
f the relations between them. 


2.3.1 Lexicography 

In the cataloguing tradition of lang 
tions have been the dictionaries P 
Complicated than those of grammar 


are compilations of the vocabulary of 
meanings by paraphrase definition, are the sort of description on 


language learners have traditionally most depended. 
How do dictionaries differ? They differ mainly (i) in their aims and 


Tange, (ii) in the type of definitions, and (iii) in their use of notation. 


uage analysis, the most prolific descrip- 
erhaps because their problems are less 
and phonetics. Dictionaries, which 


a language, with explanations of the 
which 


G) Aims and Range 

Before a dictionary is started there is general 

Pose which answers the questions: Whom is it 

to do? 

1 The aim of the bilingual dictionary is to 

d guage equivalents or translations of words; the aim of the one-language 

ine is not entirely the opposite, since some of them have been 
€signed mainly for foreign Jearners.77* Some dictionaries have a historical 

aim. In a historical dictionary. which gives the history of the vocabulary, 


ly established a definite pur- 
for? and What is it supposed 


give people learning another 
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dates and old spellings are of course of great importance. 
paedic type of dictionary gives not only the meanings of 
condensed information about persons, places and institu 
also the numerous technical and Specialized dictionaries 
place names, dictionaries of slang, etc. 

The purpose of the dictionary will of course determine the range of 
material which it includes. A dictionary intended for home and office is 
likely to have more contemporary technical terms and fewer archaic words 
than one intended for secondary school students, who may have to read 
literary works written three or four hundred years ago. 

Dictionaries differ most in how they decide what goes in and what stays 


use of its age, because of its social stand- 


75! The encyclo- 
words, but also 
tions. There are 
. dictionaries of 


n original materia], 769, 784 
: do not make some use of previously- 
published dictionaries, j 


dat tionary is no sure indication of whether 
or not it is up-to-date. Two dictio 


naries, first published in the same year, 


t grammar of the words781 
patterns into which they can fit,774 Prepositions which ac 


ul to the foreign learne 


—the sentence 


company them, 
r. 
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(ii) Definitions 
The most significant differences, however, are in the types of definition 
and the number of meanings included. Theoretically the words used in the 
definition should be simpler than the word being defined. But this is not 
always the case; some come close to Johnson’s definition of the simple 
word network as “anything reticulated or decussated, at equal distances, 
with interstices between the intersections.” There are some words, how- 
ever, which are so simple, that they are difficult to define in simpler terms. 
For example, in one dictionary the word car is defined as “a carnivorous 
animal which has been long domesticated as a household pet, and for 
catching mice.” 
Eventually the problem of what constitutes a simple definition had to be 
faced. In the 1930s, attempts were made to establish a simple vocabulary 
in which all the words of the English language could be defined. The 
problem was studied by Michael West, who established a minimum 
detining vocabulary of 1,490 words.78? With these, he defined some 18,000 
words and 6,000 idioms, and published them in dictionary form.75” This 
was especially intended for students of English as a second language who 
Presumably already understood the words in the defining vocabulary. 
Another defining vocabulary was a by-product of the elaboration of Basic 
English (see Ch. 6). Although not intended exclusively as a defining 
Vocabulary, Basic English was developed by the technique of definition and 
re-definition developed by Ogden and Richards as a logical outgrowth of 
the principles laid down in their Meaning of Meaning.*?? The result was a 
list of 850 words, plus 50 international words. These were eventually used 
to define the 20,000 English words of Basic English Dictionary.7°° 


Gii) Notation 
Despite a great effort on the part of su r s : 
honetic Association to standardize phonetic notation, there are still a 
number of minor and major differences in the use of notation in diction- 
aries. The major differences are between those using the Alphabet of 
the International Phonetic Association (the IPA) and an important group, 
Including Webster's dictionaries, which persists in the use of a notation 
ased on re-spelling according to the conventions of orthography, sup- 
Plemented by diacritic marks over letters of the conventional alphabet. 
The problems of making dictionaries are far from being solved. There 
Temain such questions as the classification of homonyms under one head- 
Ing or under two. As linguistic theory and research advance, however, we 
May expect changes and improvements in our dictionaries. That diction- 


ch organizations as the International 
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aries can be improved is beyond discussion; that they lag behind linguistic 
theory and research is also evident. 533:96 (For samples of dictionaries in 
current use, see Bibliography, 7661-88, 814-22, and 844-9.) 


2.3.2 Lexicology 


Lexicology is the study of the relationsh 
These may be formal or semantic. Fo 
other words of which it is part. In 


mannish, manlike, unmanly, mankind, etc. Semantically, it is related to all 
other words of which its meaning is part; but the relationships differ 
according to the role of the word within the series. For example, man is 
related in a different Way to fellow, sir, chap, mister, than it is to father, 
uncle, nephew, son. In this way, each word in the language is associated 
with the others in a sort of network of relationships. 


Each word is the centre of a Sort of constellation in which all items inter- 
i rtant thing for language teaching is that 
this constellation, or network, differs from language to language. For 
example, the English word /ine does not have the same network of rela- 
tions (semantic constellation) as the French word ligne. For the network of 


the French word ligne does not touch the semantic areas of conformity 
(fall in line), correspondence (dr 


) or policy 
(the party line); whereas the English [i include eminence (hors 
ligne), commencement (aller à la li 


ips in the vocabulary of a language. 
rmally, a word is related to all the 
this way, man is related to manly, 


old Sir Christopher 

awful and artificial 

Ime of James II, awful 
but with that of 

amazing and inspiring, £0 with false and unnatural but 

rather with perfect and ski iki 

work of associations chan: 
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and the most difficult to describe. It is necessary: (1) to see what meaning 
involves; (2) to analyse the attempts to describe it. 


2.4.1 What Meaning Involves 

like that of sound, is not limited to language. 
Smoke means fire; clouds mean rain. Meanings are relationships between 
certain impressions made on the mind. The relation may be between an 
event in nature (clouds) and another event (rain), a relation studied by the 
physical sciences. It may be a relation between a graphic image (painting) 
and a conception, a relation cultivated by the arts. Or it may be a relation 
between a series of sounds (words) and a concept, in which case we have 
language. With language, there is the big difference that the two end-points 
are purely arbitrary, not necessary relations like smoke and fire. Each type 
of meaning pervades every level of human activity. Language is used to 
Tepresent all of them—everything that takes place outside the individual 


and everything that goes on inside him. 


In what takes place outside the individual, language is supposed to have 
a meaning or symbol for everything we sense, the phenomena of Area A 


(see Ch. 1). This can only be a fiction. It is impossible that everything 
should have a distinct name. If it did, we should require a much more 
Powerful memory than most of us can exercise. We are forced to reduce the 
names of things and events of our experience to a number we can manage. 
We do this by neglecting much of what we experience and by grouping the 
Test into a number of abstractions. Meanings are abstractions from our 
experience. 

The sort of abstractions varies with the language, since each language 
groups the things and events of experience in a different way. The classical 
example is the grouping of colours. Some languages divide the colour 
Spectrum into two colours, others into three, four, five, or as many as 
twelve. Yet languages with the same number of colours do not have the 
Same grouping. English brown includes part of French jaune (yellow), gris 
(grey), bistre and marron.87° English green and blue are equivalent to a 
single colour in Welsh. Colours are not the only example. Such differences 
apply to all experience, even to such obvious things as the parts of our 
body. Most Slavonic languages group the hand and the arm together (ruka 
In Serbian) and similarly, the leg and the foot into one (noga). Differences 
are most common in the abstractions made from nature. Whereas English 
has only one word for snow, Eskimo has three. 

If languages vary in the way they group the phenomena of nature, they 
differ even more in the way they represent it. Any grouping or abstraction 


The notion of meaning, 
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may be represented by any device which the language may possess— 
sounds, words, grammar, etc. What appears as grammar in one language 
is vocabulary in another. The idea of an incomplete event is expressed by 
grammar in English; by a fixed word-group in French. The idea of the 
present continuous (n dressing) can be rendered by the words en train de 
in French (Je suis en train de m'habiller). Meaning pervades all levels of 
language. 

In addition to the use of different devices of language there is the use of 
different combinations of them to represent the same situation. The 
response to a thank you in some varieties of English may be not at all or 
you're welcome; in German it is the same as please (bitte). 

So much for what goes on outside the individual; the most complicating 
factor is what goes on inside him. The same devices are used to represent 
his ideas, feelings, imaginings, etc., the experience of Area A (see Ch. 1). 
These are so numerous and diverse that no language can convey all of 
them. There is no line of demarcation between them, and there are so many 
shades and gradations that it is impossible to have a name for each. So 
they have to be grouped by the language into concepts. This grouping is 
not only arbitrary, but it varies from language to language, and often from 
individual to individual. Any label representing one of these concepts 
cannot stand for exactly the same thing for even two individuals, since 
no two people have exactly the same experiences. Words like good, truth 


beauty mean different things to different persons. Much of education, law 


and politics is an effort to make such labels mean the same thing to every- 
body. 


Another factor is that two or more of such labels may in fact mean the 
same thing, like the words fire and conflagration, or six and a half-dozen. 


2.4.2 Attempts to Describe Meaning 
If meaning cannot be seen, how ca 
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about the differences between these animals. And a zoologist’s description 
of them cannot be verified by a science of language.!?* 

Attempts, however, have been made to describe meanings (i) as the 
Tesponse of individuals, (ii) as expression, (iii) as content, and (iv) as 


content and expression. 


(i) Meaning as Response 

Meaning, like value, must be referred to someone, to describe the meaning 
ofa sign, we observe habits it produces in people.**” To describe the mean- 
ing of a word is to give an account of how it is used within a context of 
situation. 231. 223 Or meaning may be described as certain dispositions to 
respond to a stimulus by means of words, actions or things.??? Or it may 
be the mediating element in the response. conditioned by the individual's 
past experience, a sort of pattern of value judgments. 

Meaning has also been considered as à series of events, determined by 
their previous history, and described as different types of content words 
Which identify, designate, prescribe, etc., in such contexts as legal, poetic, 
Scientific and religious language.?1t?^! Or meaning may be regarded 
ply as the regularly recurring in a stimulus-response situa- 
ion,441 


“sames” 


Gi) Meaning as Expression 
Although the workings of the mind cannot be observed, their results as 
expressed in linguistic forms can be. Without taking mental or social 
situations into account, meaning has been described by showing which 


forms occur with which, that is, by the correlation of forms. 


Another type of mechanical analysis of meaning is based on the prob- 
xt. If a form is sure to come up, 


ability that the forms will occur ina given text. If a. i ) 
the fact that it does, conveys nothing. But if it is uncertain to occur, it 
always carries some meaning whenever it does 1n fact occur, ?*^ 368 


(ii) Meaning as Content 


Meanin ibed as a cha 
the -i ie d wey a start abstracting at the moment of perception 
When we observe only certain characteristics of the thing we see. Then we 
Verbalize it (That's a cow); We generalize this (Cows give milk), leaving 
Out more and more particular characteristics as We do. Then we continue 
climbing up the ladder of abstraction when we call the animal a bovine, 
Quadruped, organism, etc. This is the view of General Semantics. 35° | 
But any element of language: as Saussure pointed out, has no meaning 


in of verbal abstractions made from 
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by itself. It acquires meaning only through opposition to other elements in 
the same field. For example, a word like language (F. langage) has a 
different meaning in a language containing three related words (langue, 
parole, discours) than it has in one containing two (speech, discourse). 
Meaning is not a list of isolated abstractions; it can only be a system of 
such abstractions. Words and other elements of a language unite into con- 
ceptual areas of meaning forming a system of concepts covering all the 
needs of a community of Speakers. If this system is pieced together, it 
shows the community’s image of the world. This is meaning described as 
a semantic field.59° 

The semantic field reflects the social patterns of the community. It is 
made of basic key-words, which command an army of others.588 The 
semantic area may be regarded as a network of hundreds of associations, 
each word of which is capable of being the centre of a web of associations 
radiating in all directions. A word like man might have as many as fifty 
such associations—chap, fellow, guy, gentleman, etc. The network is 
different for different languages, and for this reason has to be mastered by 
anyone learning a new language. (See also 2.3.2), 

The concept of the semantic field may 
ing. In our native language we know th 
in the field. In a foreign language, we | 
meaning of each word, but also the 
covers in relation to all other words 


be important for language teach- 
€ part that each element occupies 
have to learn, not only the central 
part of the semantic field which it 
of similar meaning. 


(iv) Meaning as Content and Expression 


Finally, meaning has been described 
expression. It may be an imputed a 


word), mediated by an act of reference (th 
Ogden and Richards in th °83:11 (See Ch. 1.) 


T of a certain context in the 
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(mental): cee î (physical) 


(physical) 


The relation between the object and its image depends, as Firth has 
Pointed out, on the context in which it occurs. The language abstracts 
what is relevant from the context and distributes it throughout its system of 
expression, which includes sounds, words, word-patterns, word-endings, 
etc. Each of these handles its own share of the meaning. In Firth’s tech- 
nique of description, meaning is described as a complex of contextual 
relations.113 ` 

This complex of relations is what characterizes language as a whole. In 


a language, everything can be related to everything else. For the most 


distinctive feature of a language is that it is a system of systems. 


2.5 THE SYSTEM OF SYSTEMS 


If we add together the elements in all these systems—phonetics, grammar, 


Vocabulary, meaning—We still do not get a complete picture of a language. 
For a language is not a group of these systems; it is a system of them—a 


System of systems. Many points in each of these systems are related to 
Points in the other three systems. For example, every time a plural or third 
a, it brings into play a relation- 


Singular is used in the grammatical systen 

Ship with the phonetic system to determine whether the ending will be 
Uttered as an /-s/, a /-z/, or an /-az/, as in cats, dogs, and matches. The study 
of such relationships is sometimes called morpho-phonology or morpho- 
Phonemics. Words in the vocabulary are connected with points in the 
grammar. For example, tell and say may be regarded as equivalent in the 
Vocabulary, but the choice of one rather than the other forces the speaker 
to connect with a different series of sentence-structures; for instance: 


I told him to go. 
I said that he should go- 
In these two sentence-structures the verbs are not interchangeable: */ said 
him to go and *I told that he should go are impossible. 
The idea of a language as à system of systems can be illustrated, in its 
barest outline, by a diagram such as the one on the next page. 
_This system of systems functions as à whole whenever a person finds 
himself in a situation which requires speech, when he makes conversation, 
gives orders, argues, or relates an anecdote. What he says through this 
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SEMANTIC 
SYSTEM 


GRAMMATICAL 
SYSTEM 
LEXICAL 
SYSTEM 


PHONETIC 
SYSTEM 


Language as an Interrelated System of Systems 


system of systems, however, depends only partly on what 
It also depends on what language he 
It is well known that the formul 


he has to say. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 


Learning to speak a foreign language is the acquiring of an ability to 
express oneself in different sounds and different words throu 
a different grammar. Any sounds, words or items of grammar of the 
foreign language may or may not have counterparts in the native language. 
And these counterparts may have meanings, or content, which are similar 


to or considerably different from those of the other language, 


Since such similarities and differences may be used as foundations for 
language-teaching methods, it is 


important to know what they are and 
how they may be analysed. They include those similarities and differences 
in pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary and usage between the first 
language and the second 


- An analysis of these results in differential 
descriptions of the two languages, 


Differential description 


gh the use of 


guage is a highly complex affair, the 
guages is more than twice as complex. It 
involves not only the analysis of two languages, but a comparison of the 


differences in separate items and of the way they work together. It covers 


all levels of language and the relations between them—(1) Phonetics, 
(2) Grammar, (3) Lexicology, and (4) Stylistic usage. 


1. DIFFERENTIAL PHONETICS 


Comparing the phonetics and phonolo 
only the phonemes themselves but als 


1.1 DIFFERENCES IN ARTICULATION 


In analysing differences in articulation we determ 


ine which phonemes of 
the second language do not exist in the first and whi 


consonants. 


1.1.1 Vowel Phonemes 
Taking the vowels of English (RP) and Standard French as an example, 
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we first make a table of the vowel articulations in each language. By 
putting these tables side by side, we can see at a glance which vowels are 
lacking in each language. This gives some idea of the differences in pro- 
nunciation. (See Ch. 2: 2.1.1 and notation table in 2.1.3.) 


VOWELS 
ENGLISH 


FRENCH 


Q = lips rounded 
— = lips spread 


The Vowels of English and French 


e find that French lacks the following 
| bird, [^| bud, [ae] bad, [1| bid, [e] put, 
lou[ boat, [ei] bate, /ai/ bite, [au] bough, [oi] boy; these are the ones which 
Would have to be learnt by native French speakers learning English. On 
the other hand, English lacks the following French vowel phonemes: 
lo tôt, [e] thé, |y] lune, lol feu, [ce] boeuf; these are the ones which, along 
With the nasals, give English speakers difficulty when they learn French. 
But the solution is not so simple as that. A comparison of the diagrams 
of lip and tongue positions of French and English shows that the differences 
are largely a matter of degree. Both English and French have the /e/ 
Sound, but in English it is located between the French /e/ and /e/ sounds. 
And the English sound is further apart in tongue position from the French 
Sound than are the two different phonemes, the French />/ and the English 
lA], which were listed as separate phonemes to be learned. The difference 
€re, however, is mostly in lip position; so that if a French learner of 
English spreads his lips when he utters his sound />/ as in comme, he gets 
an acceptable equivalent of the English sound |^] as in come; or he gets 
an equally good approximation by retracting his tongue when uttering 
the /a/ of barte to sound like the English word but. 
Secondly, although a sound may not exist as a p 


- When we examine the table, w 
nglish vowels and diphthongs: /s 


honeme in the mother 
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tongue, certain words may nevertheless contai 
it. French, for example, does not have the English phonemes /ai/ as in eye 
or /ei/ as in bay, but it does have in many of its words certain combinations 


of sounds which come very close to the pronunciation of the English 


phonemes, words like ail /aj/ and abeille lej/, which can be used as starting- 


points ;°* likewise with French beurre and Southern British burr. Any two 
languages are bound to contain a number of similar approximations. 


n a close approximation to 


1.1.2 Consonant Phonemes 


In comparing the consonants 


of two languages, it is convenient, for ease 
of comparison, to arrange the 


m into a single table: 


CONSONANT DIFFERENCES: ENGLISH-FRENCH 


y4 5 " 
3x — = voiceless 
ZU * X \ ma voiced (vocal cords 
NN. e * vibrate 
/ b SX Xd : 
EAN 


and this; and Eng 
But as we have 


> but in English it is a glide 
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make the sound one of the most difficult to master for the English or 
French learner studying the other's language. An added complication is 
that there are different varieties of /r/ in French; there is the fricative or 
breathed /^i/, the rolled guttural / R/ (uvular trill) and the trilled alveolar 
(gum-ridge) /r/. A further example are the phonemes /n/, /I/, /t/, and /d/, 
which exist both in English and in French but are not pronounced in the 
Same way, since in French the tongue is here more advanced than it is in 
English. But what the table does not reveal is the fact that there are words in 
English in which these sounds are pronounced with the tongue touching 
the teeth as it does in French, words like tenth, health, wealth, where the 
following dental /8/ causes the advance of the tongue as far as the teeth. 
A similar table of German and English sounds would show that English 
has no /s/ phoneme as found in German words like Chemie, ich, manches, 
ddchen, But that does not mean that English speakers never make the 
Sound; for they often pronounce it in the first sound of words like huge 
and hue. The reason they have difficulty with the German sound is not 
ecause of the sound itself but because of its position in the word. In 
German it occurs before or after the vowel; in English, always before. For 
à similar reason it is difficult for English speakers to begin a word with 
the sound /n/; for speakers of some African languages this is by no means 
difficult, for there are many words in these languages which begin with 
such a sound, In English, although the sound is very frequent at the end 
of words like long, hang, and sing, it never occurs at the beginning. Many 
mistakes in pronunciation are due, not to the fact that the sound or 
Phoneme does not exist in the language being learned, but to the fact that 
it does not exist in the same positions. When a North German says that he 
likes the English pubs /paps/, it is not because he lacks a [b] phoneme in 
his language, but because the final /-b/ in his language 1s always devoiced 
and becomes a [-p/, or something very close to it. 
Omparative tables cannot reveal everything about the exact quality of 
Sàch sound, For instance, they do not show the essential difference between 
Nglish and French stop consonants. They do not reveal the fact, for 
SXàmple, that English initial voiceless stops are followed by a puff of air 
and that French stops are not, except in marginal and emphatic speech 
and in interjections like hop and hep. These differences in quality could 
* Put into the table, however, by making it more complicated and by 
Using a more detailed or narrower notation; but the tables would then 
Not be limited to a comparative list of phonemes (the sounds which made 
ifference to the code of the language) but would include all speech 


Sounds š 3 r. 
Which made a difference to the ear. ; . 
Speech sounds themselves, however, do not give the whole picture. 
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What is equally important for the comprehension of the language is the 
way the sounds work together, 


1.2 DIFFERENCES IN CATENATION 


begin with an /s/, accounti i 
1 nting for the Spanish ronunciati i 
Steak, as we have seen above, ? i Santi Nana € 
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Initial Consonant Combinations in English (E) and Spanish (S) 
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1.2.2 Combinations Causing Sound Changes 


Different languages react differently when two or more of their speech 
sounds come together. 

When two sounds come together, one of them may change so as to 
become more similar to its neighbour (assimilation). It may do so in two 
ways: it may change its voicing, as when /n/+-/s/ in the word pens is 
pronounced /penz/ (voice assimilation): or it may change its position in 


the mouth so as to have a place nearer to its neighbour, as when the [n] 
of tenth touches the teeth because that is the place of the neighbouring 
/8/ (place assimilation). 


But which sound influences which? The influence may go in two direc- 
tions: it may go forward, changing the sound that follows, as when pens 
is pronounced /penz/ (progressive assimilation); or it may go backward, 
changing the sound that precedes, as when alveolar /n/ becomes dental in 
tenth (regressive assimilation). With the same combination of sounds, one 
language may use one type, and another language, the other type. One 
language may assimilate in one direction; another language, in another. 
Although English and French make use of both forward and backward 
assimilation, English often goes forward in situations where French goes 
in the opposite direction; so that a French person learning English is likely 
to apply his backward-tending type of assimilation to the language he is 
learning and say /Sizbuk/ for this book, and /teigdis/ for take this. On the 
other hand, English learners of French, failing to apply this very type of 
assimilation tend to say /absolyma/ absolument for the usual 
and pronounce médecin with a voiced in 

When two or more sounds come t 
tolerance with which the f them drop (elision). A word like 
clothes, especially in such combinati 


1.2.3 Linking and Separating Words 
Languages differ in the w 
phrases. The rules of liaison in French are well k 
studied the language in school, e.g. les é 
&tr/. English has a different i 

I“), [i], and ['], two [*] oranges, three [i 


ay they link together or Separate words and 


nown to those who have 
tres [lezetr/, but les hétres [le 
ing. It has three linking glides: 
apples, more |*| apples. French 
se this system of glide-linking in their 
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language, often seem to be adding an [h/: two[h/oranges, three/h/apples. 
The differences in junction. or juncture, between languages are not 
always easy to analyse because so many different clements come under 
this rather abstract and very general notion—special linking sounds, as 
we have just seen, special separating sounds like the glottal stop in Ger- 
man, stress and intonation patterns, and even time, have all been sug- 
gested as elements. In test sentences like Nor all blackboards are black 
boards, what separates the word blackboards from being identical to black 
boards may be the stress pattern, intonation pattern, co-articulation (pro- 
nouncing /k/ and /b/ together), pause, or any combination of these factors. 
And this combination may differ from one language to the next. (See also 


Ch. 2: 2.1.2, ii.) 


1.3 DIFFERENCES IN RHYTHM 


Of all differences in the pronunci 
the most noticeable. Faulty rhytht 
More misunderstanding than any other feature. 

What makes a differential description of rhythm complicated is that in 
some languages, like English, it is closely connected with a number of 
different factors. For example, as an English phrase increases in length, 
the number of syllables per beat of rhythm naturally increases, and this 
changes the stress of the words involved. 

Examine the series: 


ation of two languages, rhythm is often 
m in English is perhaps responsible for 


Its an ‘old 'house. 

It's a ‘nice old 'house. 

Its a ‘very nice old ‘house. 

Its a ‘very, very nice old "house. 


Notice how the word-stress shifts from old to nice to very. In French, on 


the other hand, the stress is much more predictable. It is most often at the 
end of the word, phrase, Or sentence—except when certain words are 


emphasized, as they frequently are in conversation. 


1.4 DIFFERENCES IN INTONATION 


Some pairs of languages have much gre 

Others. A Welshman is most easily reco 

when he uses the intonation patterns © 

Sentences, 

nen making a differenti | 
ssary to show, not only whi 

When and for what they are use 


ater differences in intonation than 
gnized by his intonation—that is, 
f his own language in English 


al description of intonation patterns, it is 
ch patterns exist in each language, but also 
d. The first task is difficult enough and it 
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is hampered by lack of standar 
notation. (See Ch. 2: 2.1.3, ii.) 


patterns of one language upon those of 
etermine some of 


volved in learning th 


To begin with, we must disti 
must be said, When a French | 


oni 
Buish 7/ joue dy Plano from J est en train de jouer dy Piano 
Is that he is not forced to make the distinction, 
Second] isti 


Differential Grammar 


language. For example, the adverb well in He spoke well of you may be 
equivalent to an adverb in French (Il a trés bien parlé de vous) or it may 
be equivalent to a noun (Il a dit du bien de vous). 

Although the examples we shall use are of the obligatory type, a com- 
plete differential grammar would also show what choices exist in each of 
the four grammatical categories—(1) the systems of the grammar, (2) the 
Structures of the grammar, (3) the grammatical classes, and (4) the gram- 


matical units. 


2.1 DIFFERENCES IN SYSTEM 

Not all languages have the same grammatical systems. Some languages 
have no cases, for example. A French learner of German has to get used 
to the whole idea of case inflection in nouns—nominative, genitive, dative 
and accusative—in addition to the use of the right case in the right place. 

Languages with the same systems, however, do not use them in the same 
Way. An English learner of French knows that both English and French 
have a passive voice; but he must learn to avoid equating one with the 
Other, for an English passive may be equivalent to the French “pronominal 
Voice". (E. [t^s not done | F. Ça ne se fait pas.) 

Not only do different languages have different inflectional categories, 
but the same category may function differently in one language from the 
Way it does in the other, so that the function of number, case, person and 
tense is different in each language. 

Of the differences with the systems of the verb, let us take as an example 
the use of tense in English and French. The fact that English and French 
have many tenses in common does not mean that these are equivalent. 
Both English and French have a simple present tense, but the English 
Present may often be equivalent to the French perfect, future, or future 


Perfect: 

PERFECT = J'ai appris qu'il viendra. 
FUTURE —J'espére qu'il viendra. 
FUTURE =Aprés que nous 
PERFECT aurons fini. 


I hear he's coming. —E. PRESENT / F. 
Pes he comes. =E. PRESENT / F. 
fter We finish. —E. PRESENT / F. 


. Both English and French have simple past tenses, but the English 
Simple past is often the equivalent of the French imperfect, subjunctive, or 


Present perfect: 


is Said he knew, =E. pAsr/ F. IMPERFECT =l] a dit qu'il le savait 
US time he shut up. =E. past / F. SUBJUNCTIVE =I est temps qu'il se raise. 
Saw him yesterday. =E. PAST / F. PRES. PERF. —Je l'ai vu hier. 
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Conversely, if we were to take the French tenses as a startin 


g-point, we 
would find a similar lack of equivalence with those of English. For 


example: 

F. PRESENT E. PERFECT 

Nous le connaissons depuis des We've known him for years. 
années. 


2.2 DIFFERENCES IN STRUCTURE 
Languages differ in the way they put words and phrases together. They 
differ in the order and interdependence of their items. A description of the 
Structural differences between two languages will show such things as 


differences in word-order. For example, although adverbs are used in both 


French and English they do not always occupy the same relative position 
in the sentence. 


F. Il répond toujours en fra 


nçais. / E. He always answers in French. 
F. J'aime beaucoup le thé. 


| E. I like tea very much. 


A differential description will also show the differe 
interdependence of w 


ords in the sentence. In French, the tag-question is 
nt; in English, it depends on the main verb and must 
nch learner of English must get used to making this 


nces in the type of 


agreement. 


In the following example, note how the Frenc 
remains the same, being independent from the main 
used. On the other hand, the English equivalent 
which always has to agree with the main clause. 


h n'est-ce. pas always 
clause with which it is 


is a dependent group 
Il est prét, n'est-ce pas? He's ready, isn’t he? 

Il était prêt, n'est-ce pas? He was ready, wasn’t he? 

Il sera prét, n’est-ce pas? 


He will be ready, won't he? 
Il semble prét, n'est-ce pas? He seems ready, doesn’t he? 
Il semblait prêt, n-esr-ce pas? He seemed ready, didn’t he? 
Il n'est pas prêt, n'est-ce pas? He isn’t ready, is he? 
Il n’était pas prêt, n’est-ce pas? He wasn’t ready, was he? 
Il ne sera pas prêt, n'est-ce pas? 


Il ne semble pas prêt, n’ 


He won’t be Teady, will he? 
Il ne semblait pas prét, 


He doesn't seem ready, does he? 
He didn't seem ready, did he? 


est-ce pas? 
D'est-ce pas? 


2.3 DIFFERENT CLASSES 


asses is not necessarily the 
same for all languages, 
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In languages with the same number of word-classes, each class does not 
necessarily do the same work as its counterpart in other languages. And in 
actual use, a word (e.g. a verb) may be equivalent in one language to a 
word belonging to an entirely different part of speech, in another language. 
This sort of equivalence is called transposition. $51:5° 

A French verb, for example, may be equivalent to an English adverb, 
or adjective, or noun: 


ll ne tardera pas à rentrer. F. venB / E. ADVERB He'll soon be back. 
Dés qu'on essaie d'étre 
arbitraire. F. vers / E. Noun Any attempt to be arbitrary. 
A French noun may be equivalent to an English adjective: 


Au début du 19° siècle. F. NOUN / E. ADJECTIVE In the early 19th century. 


And some French nouns are equivalent to English phrasal verbs: 


Attention! F. NOUN | E. PHRASAL VERB Look out! 


2.4 DIFFERENT UNITS 
Words, phrases, sentences, etc., are the units of grammar. Not alllanguages 
have the same sort or the same number. Those that exist in both languages 
do not always correspond. A word in the first language may be equivalent 
to a phrase in the second, as when the English word agenda is equated to 
the French ordre du jour, or when the German word druckfertig has to be 
Tendered into English as ready for printing. s 
Some of the difference may form a pattern, as may be seen by comparing 
English phrasal verbs with their French and German equivalents. Examine, 
for example, the following: 
G. PREPOSITION 


F. VERB E. PHRASAL VERB 

Entrez. Come in. Go in. Herein. Hinein. 
Sortez. Come out. Go out. Heraus. Hinaus. 
Montez. Come up. Go up. Herauf. Hinauf. 
Descendez. Come down. Go down. Herunter. Hinunter. 


Many French verbs are equivalent to an English verb followed by some 
Sort of modifier, giving such combinations as phrasal verbs. The structure 
9f phrasal verbs enables English to make distinctions like the one between 
ome in and go in which the French single verbs like entrer do not reveal. 

., The most important word units in a language are its structure words— 
lts articles, prepositions, etc. Although these are limited in number, they 
are found in almost every utterance. Structure words of the first language, 
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however, are not always equivalent to those of the second. For example, 
although the English structure word some is equivalent to the French 


partitive du in a few of its uses, it must very often be equated with other 
French structure words such as: 


en Give me some Donnez m'en 

un Some fool has . . . Un imbécile a... 
quelque For some time Pendant quelque temps 
environ Some forty persons — Environ une quarantaine 
certains Some say that . . , Certains disent que . . . 


Structure words, however, are limited in number, 
do, of a closed System. (See Ch. 1.) If the word is 


3. DIFFERENTIAL LEXICOLOGY 


By far the most numerous items whic 
another are the items of vocabulary. Some of the 


3.1 EXPRESSION EQUIVALENCE 


Words with similar expression forms in both 1 
as to (1) what they stand for (their reference) 


l 1 » and (2) the combinations. 
or collocations, into which they enter. 


3.1.1 Reference of Cognates 


Differential Lexicology 


same thing. It sometimes, however, refers to something different. In 
business texts, for example, administration in French is equivalent to 
management in English. When the reference is not external but internal, a 
reference to feelings or thoughts, the analysis of common and different 
referents is necessarily more complex, as the following example will 
Indicate. 

FRENCH 


ENGLISH 
| Suggestions en vue d'une amélioration. 


Suggestions for improvement. 
t conveys a suggestion of regret. | Cela suscite une nuance de regret. 


A suggestion of an accent. | Une pointe d'accent. 


3.1.2 Collocation of Cognates 


Cognates vary greatly in the co 
them to enter, The German word 
English winter, but in German, 
it can only be “at the door" (vor 
Place names may have collocations 
Rome may refer to the same city in 
French equivalent of the collocation 
One would have to consider howling 


les loups. 
Are such cognates of expression easier to learn than entirely different 


Words? It depends on what we mean by learning a word. In the first place, 
We must distinguish the understanding of a word from its use. And in the 
Understanding of the word we must further distinguish the spoken from 
the written form. In the understanding of speech, words spelt the same 
May be similar in a way Which is not of much help. Words like nation 
Which have the same spelling in English and in French sound quite 
differently when spoken: English /neifn/ and French /nasj3/. Nevertheless, 
IE would be an exaggeration to jump to the conclusion that “there are no 
cognates of the car." 888:204 German Haus and English house represent 
the same sequence of phonemes (homophones). As for those words with 
Identical spellings in both languages (homographs) it may be a real 
*lp in reading a foreign text to recognize a familiar word; but it may lead 
the learner to assume that it is exactly the same word simply because, 
mn 4 particular sentence, it happens to have the same form and meaning 
as in the native language. 
Yet in the actual use of the language. homophones and homographs can 
© More of a peril than a help.** In order to use them safely, one has to 
89 to all the trouble of learning the cases in which they are cognates and 
€ Cases in which they are not; and when they are similar, to what extent 


mbinations which each language allows 
Winter may seem like a close cognate of 
winter cannot be “around the corner” 
der Tür). Even identical geographical 
which are quite different. The word 
English and French; but to find the 
When in Rome do as the Romans do, 
with the wolves, Z faut hurler avec 
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they are similar. For example, English hound and German Hund are similar 
in form and meaning. But in order to use the English word correctly, the 
German learner has to forget about the word hound and learn the word 
dog, the usual equivalent of German Hund. 

There are many such confusing similarities between genetically related 
languages like English and German, languages that once have been 
identical and still are classed in the same family. But each language 
develops in its own way and undergoes different influences, so that what 


was once the same has become different in pronunciation, spelling or 
meaning. 


The reason is that only part of th 
the first place i 


Phonetic, grammatical and semantic struc- 
ture,860, 855, 871 


A third case is where the cognate has been imported from a common 
language. Words like Sugar—sucre—Zucker, coffee—café— Kaffee, tea— 
thé—Tee, imported ultimately from the Near and Far East, may differ 


in spelling and pronunciation but have a number of formal and semantic 
elements in common. 


3.2 CONTENT EQUIVALENCE 


3.2.1 Reference of Counterparts 


If the two words are different in their for 
identical in referenc : 


Differential Lexicology 


the other. The English word head, for example, has a number of counter- 
Parts in French, since it covers an area of content which is only partly 
equivalent to that covered by the French rête, as a glance at the following 
list will reveal: 


téte (of a person) 
chevet (of a bed) 
face (of a coin) 
pomme (of a cane) 
head = bout (of a match) 


haut bout (of a table) 
directeur (of an organization) 
mousse (on beer) 

rubrique (title) 


e makes a distinction between rivers which 
flow into the sea (fleuve) and those which do not (rivière); for English they 
are all rivers. It is this unexpected and seemingly unreasonable difference 
in grouping of referents that is responsible for so many of the errors in 
Second language learning. When a German learner of English says “Close 
the door, please; there’s a train.” he has no reason to believe that the 
Concepts of train and draught should not have a single label in English 
as they do in German, where the word Zug covers both. 


Similarly, the French languag 


3.2.2 Collocation of Counterparts 


m when the counterparts are eq 
rely extends to the complete range © 
may enter, The English verb laugh may be the counterpart of the French 
rire and the German lachen; but when we laugh up our sleeve in English 
We laugh in our beard in French (dans sa barbe), and in our fist in German 


(ins Fáustchen). : 
ifferences in range of collocations have not been determined for any 
ognates, 5 useful 


a languages. There have been studies of deceptive C 
f content in two languages, *”° and a large 


tre. ^ 
A atments of certain areas O uage 
umber of isolated instances unearthed in the compilation of some of the 


m in cad 
Ore complete bilingual dictionaries. 


uivalent, however, the equivalence 
f collocations into which each word 


4. DIFFERENTIAL STYLISTICS 
All the above differences in vocabulary, grammar and pronunciation do 
not add up to a complete differential analysis. This is because all levels of 
ANguage work together as à whole (see Ch. 2). In the final analysis, 
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what must be known is how each language, working as a system of systems, 
differs in the production of complete utterances in any given situation. 
One language may require a long utterance, and in the same situation, 
another language may require not more than a word or simply a 
gesture. It is a matter of style. | 

No differential analysis of two languages can be complete unless it 
includes (1) such differences in the contents of the responses to conven- 


tional situations. And since responses may themselves be made through 
different levels in each language, vocabulary, 


the description must also include (2) the di 
pression. 


grammar, or pronunciation, 
fferences in the levels of ex- 


4.] DIFFERENT CONTENT OF RESPONSES 


It is not sufficient to know that wor 
differ in content. These words and 
which may relate differently to the s 
situations involving such things a 
getting, what is normally said in 
either form or content to what ma 
another. For exam 
will probably begin and end the 
please (bitte). Not so in En 


SITUATION 


GERMAN ENGLISH LEARNER 
X. (offering his seat) Bitte. (gesture) Please 
Y. (sitting down) Danke. Thanks, Thanks. 
X. (answering thanks) Bitte. Not at all. Please 


SPANISH ENGLISH 
Hagan ustedes el favor de This way, please. 
Pasar por aqui. 


The stylistics of courtesy vary a great deal from language to language. 
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4.2 DIFFERENT LEVELS OF EXPRESSION 
Equivalents lie often in entirely different levels of language. It may be a 
matter of vocabulary in one language and of grammar in another, of 
grammar in one language and of phonetics in another. 

An item in English grammar may be equivalent to an item in the French 
vocabulary. For example, English: m packing/French: Je suis en train de 


faire mes bagages. 


English word-order may be rendered at times by French intonation: 


Vous étes médecin? 


Are you a doctor? 


A change in English stress can be equivalent to a change in French voca- 


bulary. 
C'est mon affaire. 


"That's ‘my business. 
C'est mon métier. 


That's my 'business. 


And a change in English vocabulary often corresponds to a change in 


French tense. 
Il a su que vous viendriez. 


He heard you were coming 
Il savait que vous viendriez. 


He knew you were coming. 
Il a voulu s'échapper. 


He attempted to escape 
Il voulait s'échapper. 


He wanted to escape. 
Il a pu le faire. 


He was able to do it. 
Il pouvait le faire. 


He could do it. 


aus each language is absolu 
be ro words, inflections, an 
hi oo whatever, the differential ani 
ry hly complex affair. Such an analysi 

get a picture of the internal problems of 
As for the external problems of language learning, 


9f the following chapter. 


tely free to represent what it likes with 
d parts of speech, in any level or com- 
1 analysis of two languages can be a 
s, however, is necessary if we are 
foreign-language learning. 
they will be the subject 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

This complex system of systems that has so long defied analysis by superior 
minds in so many fields of knowledge is mastered by an ordinary child 


before he starts school. And this involves duplicating the system of systems 
into a number of skills, each of which is a system of habits. 


utterances never heard befor 


of thing, the ability to extend indefinitely the use 
complex system of Systems a: 
want to say. 
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Our language is first of all an instrument through which we find out 
about our surroundings; it is a means of getting what we want, not a goal 
to be achieved. But we cannot start learning a language until we are 
physically ready for it. Although there may be differences between indi- 
viduals, and although specialists in child speech do not agree on the 
details, most writers on the subject mention the same general stages of 
development. We shall consider these from two points of view, topic and 


time. 


l.l TOPICAL DEVELOPMENT 
To understand the development of child speech it is necessary to take each 
of its components as separate topics. We therefore examine separately the 
development of the child's (1) phonetics, (2) vocabulary, (3) meanings, 
(4) grammar, (5) abstractions, (6) verbal behaviour, (7) comprehension and 


expression. 


1.1.1 The Child’s Phonetics 
The main stages of a child's phonetic development are: (i) crying, (ii) bab- 
bling, (iii) lallation, and (iv) talking. 

For the first few months, the noises the child makes are mostly oral or 
Vowel-like sounds. For this period, the vowel-consonant ratio is about 
5 to 1, as against the adult’s which is about one to one, or | : 1.5, depend- 
Ing on the language.?97:12 

By the eighth or tenth month, a great variety of sounds have appeared, 
and the infant amuses himself by playing with them. He has now entered 
the babbling stage. His playing with sounds seems as aimless as any other 
form of infant play; but its function is to give needed exercise to his vocal 
Organs, to those muscles and reflexes which he will need for speaking. 

While this is going on, the child starts to acquire another ability without 
Which he would never learn the language, the ability to imitate. It begins 
With babbling or jargon. The infant utters a sound which strikes his 
ars, and this stimulates him to repeat it again and again, until he becomes 
as it were, “trapped in the cycle of his own voice"; he does this with 


Sounds, later with words and still later with sentences. This lallation, or 
function of fixing the bond between the action of 
c results. If a sound from someone else 


Iso repeat it, reproducing the clearest 


p m performs the d 
€ speech organs and the acousti 
enters the circuit, the child will a 


Part of the utterance. "€ E onn. 
S his imitation of others becomes better and better, his intelligibility 


also increases—an average of between 65 per cent to 99 per cent from the 
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ages of two to three and a half. His phonological system, which begins as 
a limited one, becomes more and more like that of an adult. But it seems 
that the child has to re-learn, through imitation, sounds which he pro- 
duced by muscular accident, during the babbling period; and he must 
learn when to use them. As he thus progresses, and as his imitative ability 
develops, he produces these sounds with greater and greater accuracy, 


since they no longer depend exclusively on the development of his organs 
of hearing and articulation. 


1.1.2 The Child’s Vocabulary 


As a general rule, a child's first word appears in his first year. It may some- 
times be heard as early as the eighth month. But many parents often find 
the first word earlier because, of all the combinations of sounds the child 
makes in his babbling period, some are bound to sound like real words, 
especially repeated syllables like [mama], [dada], [papa]. It is often difficult 
to say, however, when these syllables take on meaning. 

From this point until the second year, the rate of increase in vocabulary 
is slow. Most of the words are nouns, which may also function as verbs or 
as whole sentences. 

After the second year, however, the increase is extremely rapid, and the 
curve continues rising until the seventh or eighth year, when the rate of 
intake slows down again. By the third year, parts of speech other than the 
noun are being used, as the child grasps the structure of the language. But 
the majority of the words, until the age of five, are limited to the immediate 
surroundings. After the age of six, there is another rapid expansion, as the 
child listens and talks more and more, using words to learn words, And 


at the age of eight or nine, when he becomes skilled in reading, there is an 
even greater rate of increase in vocabular 


} y. For since he has already 
mastered the essentials of the phonetic and grammatical structure of the 
language, he is able to concentrate on words, 


1.1.3 The Development of Meaning 


If crying is the first Stage in the learning of sounds, it conceals three 
separate stages in the acquisition of meaning. 

The first stage is muscular Tesponse to discomfort due to some physical 
stimulus. The resulting cry often brings about an improvement in the 
infant’s environment. It is through such cries that the infant enables the 
parents to make his life more comfortable: this reinforces the cries and 
makes them regular. 


In the second stage, the infant cries in order to bring about a change in 
his environment. With the aid of gestures, he helps his hearers to get at the 
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meaning of his cries. The infant has now reached the stage where he 
controls his environment by the utterance of sounds. j 

: In the third stage, the infant uses cries as a means of expression. When 
his needs have been satisfied, he can express his feelings of comfort; he can 
also express fear, loneliness and anger. As these cries become more and 
more differentiated, each is reinforced by the parents’ interpretation of 
them, that is, by the meaning which they give them. 

When this differentiation develops into a greater and greater variety of 
Sounds, which result in the syllables of the babbling stage, the parents con- 
tinue to try to give meaning to the sounds which their child makes. They 
may hear the child repeat a syllable like [da] again and again with all 
varieties of dental to palatal sounds: interpreting it as dada, the mother will 
repeat it, while taking every opportunity of pointing to the father as she 
does so. And eventually the child, by now used to imitating himself, will 
imitate others, repeating their words while pointing to things. 

This pointing-and-naming stage soon develops into the naming-and- 
Betting stage. At this stage, instead of using cries to get what he wants, 
he begins to use words for that purpose. He soon realizes that he usually 


Bets better results by doing so. These words have meaning for him, there- 
fore, in so far as they produce the results he wants to produce. Later on, 
binations of words and sentences. 


he gets even better results with com 

The child always learns his meanings through contexts of situations. The 
More the context comprises, the greater the probability of his guessing the 
right meaning. Although sounds are learned by imitation, meanings are 
acquired by association and developed through reinforcement. 

The child learns one meaning at à time. The first meaning may not 
always be the most usual. It may even be a rare, figurative or idiosyncratic 
meaning, But it is the meanings which best fit his needs that survive. 

Having often more meanings than words, however, more things to say 
than means of saying them, the child extends by analogy those meanings 
9f words which he already knows. For example, he might extend the mean- 
ing of dada to include all men. It is only in such cases as these, where the 
Analogy is incorrect, that we notice what the child's mind is doing. 


By now the child is continually making use of analogy, continually try- 
s trying to find the regularly recurring 


ac to apply a rule, as it were, always trying | i E 
. «ments of the language. And here again his analogy may not always be 
"ght, for he will regularize all plurals to produce utterances like tooths 
And foots and invent regular past participles like bringed and teached. 

lere he enters the realm of grammar, where he must learn to make further 
distinctions, 
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It is through analogy that the child learns the grammar of the language. 
But he does not usually acquire a mastery of all its forms until after he has 
entered school. ' 

A child's first sentences are single words with a variety of meanings, 
mostly imperative. Later he makes use of word groups, with these same 
sentence meanings, but only as if they were long words. After the age when 
he begins to count, the child can remember the order of sequences, 
and this gives him a basis for his mastery of sentence structure. As he 
masters sentence structure, the emotionally intoned word-sentence of his 
earlier period becomes less and less frequent. Plurals, word-endings and 
different parts of speech begin to appear. After the age of four, simple sen- 
tences become more and more complex. But we may have to wait until 


after the age of ten before we can expect the child to understand grammar 
as grammar. 


1.1.5 Abstraction 


It is generally after the age of ten that the unilingual child begins to make a 


distinction between a word and its context. Yet the development of the 
power of abstraction begins at a much earlier age, as early as the age of 
four, according to Stern, 938 


Both Stern and Piaget have demonstrated that concepts of volume, 
quantity, weight, time and dimension, being abstractions 
evident to the child. They have to be learned. It is not sel 
child that a part must necessarily be a part of a whole, that a brother must 
be a brother to someone. Nor does the child always realize that speech and 
thought may be distinct. Ideas come from the mouth, 931:256 Thought is 
contained in the voice, and the wind comes from the trees. As the child 
develops mentally, he first distinguishes speech from thought and only 
later sees the relationship between them. 


» are not self- 
f-evident to the 


1.1.6 Verbal Behaviour and Environment 


Contact with parents and play 
and to form abstractions. F 


| 3 : it. Jespersen has 
pointed out, the main factors in the development of the language of chil- 
dren are the children they play with.632 din 


A child learns his lan 


Buage in a social environment and for social pur- 
poses. But once he ha 


s acquired the language, his whole inner life is 
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changed. He is now independent of people around him, no longer relies on 


them, and can make his own judgments and decisions.” And as he thus 


develops, he relies less and less on imitation and moreand more on analysis. 
prisoner of its 


The more he uses the language, the more he becomes a 
Structure and the structure of the society in which it is used. 


1.1.7 Comprehension and Speech 

Parents are often surprised to hear their child utter a word which they 
believe he has never heard. The fact is that a child may repeat a word 
only after a fairly long interval of time. The interval between his first hear- 
ing a word and his first use of it may be as long as several months. 

What happens during the interval? The child first makes a record of the 
meaning of the concept and of the sound of the word. He then establishes 
a link between them. To do so, he has to make a generalization from a 
number of particular instances. But little is known about the process. For 
although researchers have often noted what a child says, no one seems to 
have recorded what a child hears. The exact relationship between both 
Cannot yet therefore be established. But we do know that the growth of 
understanding does have a different chronology from that of utterance. 


1.2 CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
The chronological development of child speech may be seen on the next 
Page in an outline based on the findings of Grégoire, °°° Piaget,’ Stern, °3° 
Leopold, #15 Kaper,%° Gesell, ?! and others. | 
Child language starts with a cry, which becomes more and more differ- 
Entiated as time goes on, until it develops into a sentence. The first dis- 
tinction is between different emotions, cries of pain and pleasure. Then 
after a few months, the child tries out different sounds, exercising his 


Speech organs (babbling). He then imitates his own sounds (lallation), and 
later those of others. When the parents hear certain sound combinations 
they take them for words, and by acting as if they had meaning for the 
Infant, they help establish associations between these sound combinations 
and certain persons or objects. These single words eventually take care of 
Whole situations, functioning as sentences, especially as imperatives. As 


the infant i i he begins to differentiate in the situa- 
à ant vocabulary, he De R : 
Se nd action, and to combine these into 


a between elements like actor 2 "ton 

9-Word phrases like the noun-verb combination. 

The number of words in these phrases increases and, as it does So, the 
child perceives distinctions in word-order, syntax and inflections. At this 
Stage the child is qualitatively able to speak. He has most of the basic 
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3 months 


6 months 


9 months 


12 months 


18 months 


2 years 


3 years 


4 years 


5 years 


6-8 years 
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Understanding 
Recognizes human voice. No 
memory. Bound to present. 
Little co-ordination between 
grasping and mouthing. 
Recognizes friendly and un- 
friendly tones. 

Reacts to gesture. Preference 
for certain words. 

Responds to simple com- 
mands. 


Points to simple things on 
command. Follows simple 
directions. 


Understands commands re- 
ferring to present situation. 
May understand several hun- 
dred words. 


Understands questions refer- 
ring to past. 


Great range of understanding. 
Still confuses periods of time. 


Understands past events of 
childhood. May understand 
over two thousand words, 


Complete understanding of 
everyday utterances. Begins 
reading, thus increasing pas- 
sive vocabulary. 


Utterance 
Social smile. Spontaneous, dis- 
organized sounds. Babbling. 


Many vowel sounds. Lallation. 


All varieties of sound and sound 
combinations. 

Verbal play. Jargon stage. First 
few words as conditioned re- 
sponses, 

About a dozen words or more. 
Verbal behaviour accompanied 
by gesture. Beginning of 
language as communication. Jar- 
gon begins to disappear. Be- 
ginning of two-word phrases. 
Vocabulary begins sharp rise. 
Jargon dropped. Language as 
communication. Great indivi- 
dual variation in pronunciation. 
Vocabulary in the hundreds. 
Simple phrases. Pronouns, Ver- 
balizes wants. 

Large increase in vocabulary. 
Gets structure right. 

Plurals, tenses, parts of speech, 
sentence patterns. Narrates past 
experience, Language as a sub- 
stitute for action, 

Speech skills perfected. No baby 
talk. Rambling torrent of speech. 
Age of loquacity, 

Briefer and more critical re- 
Sponses. Begins counting and 
printing. More complex sen- 
tences. Large vocabulary, 
Complete speech habits of the 
language. Only need is reinforc- 


ing them through practice. Holds 
on to patterns learned. 


Learning Second Languages 


elements of the language, but he has to increase their number and refine 
his distinctions in grammar and meaning. Note that, in the process, the 
child proceeds from sounds to distinctive sounds, to words, to phrases, 
to sentences. 

The various elements of language seem to develop at different rates, as 
an be noticed by anyone who has heard a child speaking fluently without 
using all the sounds of the language, using /w/ for both /r/ ‘and /w/, for 
example. 917 ' 

We can now sum up by enumerating the main procedures involved in 
learning the first language. They are: (i) trial-and-error, (ii) rote memory, 
(iii) imitation, (iv) association, and (v) analogy. 

Can these procedures also apply to the learning of a second language? 
We must first see what the learning of a second language involves. 


2. LEARNING SECOND LANGUAGES 
childhood is an inevitable process; the 


a special accomplishment. Every year 
second language, but very few succeed 


The learning of one language in 
learning of a second language is 
millions of people start learning a 
in mastering it. Why is this so? 
The first and most obvious reason is that the learner of a second language 
has had experience with another language. The type and amount of ex- 


Perience varies from person to person. A person who has been using only 


one language since early childhood has habits of thought which are closely 


tied to his habits of language. The language he uses 1s now part of his 
experience with the world of actions and things. When he was a child, an 
Increase in this experience Was always connected with an increase in 


language learning. 


Now he is faced with the problem of dealing with these same surround- 


Ings and this same experience in an entirely different way, not only with 
different sounds and words and sentences, but with different groupings of 
things, persons and actions, and different arrangements of time, space and 
Matter, all of which may conflict with the structure of his native language. 


It is this native language structure—so much a part of his thought—which 
is his first obstacle to learning à new language. For he will always tend to 
he groups fashioned for him 


Put the raw material of his experience into t 
by his first language. What he now needs is a second grouping of his 
Surroundings and experience. ‘And this second grouping cannot be made 
In the same way and under the same conditions as the first. 

The older the second-language learner is, the more he wants to know 
the what and the why of anything he is doing. So he tends to form 
Consciously the habits which, in his native language, he had formed 
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unconsciously. And if he knows something of the grammar of his native 
language he will try to find in the second language grammar features 
which are equivalent to those of his first language. . 

By the time he has reached the period of adolescence, the beginner ina 
second language has so overlearned his first language that it is hard for 
him to get used to saying the same things in a different way. In his native 
language, he knows what to expect. Even though he should hear only a 
random half of what is said, his built-in statistical feeling for the language 


helps him to make out the whole of it. This is not true for the language 
he is learning. 


The learning of the first lan 
the learning of a second languag 


2.1 LINGUISTIC 


Process and progress in second-language learning depend on (1) how the 
second language differs from the first, and (2) on how much the first 
language interferes with the second 


2.1.1 Differences 


The problem of learning a second language which is highly similar to the 
first is 


is not the same as learning a language which is entirely dissimilar, The 
problems of the Frisian who is learning Dutch are not the same as those 
of the Chinese who is learning English. 


Similarities between lan, 
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mixed language which serves as a lingua franca.**? The similarities and 
differences may be in phonology, grammar, vocabulary, stylistics or 
graphics. 

In the realm of phonology, the difficulty of a second language depends 
both on the sounds themselves and on their ability to combine. For 
example, a Japanese learning English has more phonology to learn than 
a German learning English. 

Differences in grammar make it more difficult for an Englishman to 
learn Russian than for a Bulgarian, whose language belongs to the same 
family. Similarities, however, are not limited to related languages; similar 
grammatical features may exist in entirely unrelated languages such as 
Hungarian and German, both of which have separable prefixes. 

In the field of vocabulary, the importation of large numbers of words 
into a language can make learning it easier for those from whose language 
the words originally came. A Frenchman reading English can recognize a 
800d percentage of familiar words like page, nation, religion, since the 
language he is reading has been importing French words since the Middle 
Ages, 

Because of similarities in units of meanir 
Understand a language belonging to the same civi 
Out one embedded in a strange culture. 

One of the first differences which strike the eye, however, is the way the 
language is written. For an alphabet-based Englishman, Chinese looks 
More difficult than Russian, which is at least alphabetical; Russian, more 
difficult than Polish, which uses the same alphabet as English does. — 

Each of these types of differences may interfere in a different way with 


the learning of a second language. 


ng and style, it is often easier to 
lization than it is to make 


2.1.2 Interference 
The type of interference depends on 
language or simply trying to understand what he hears or what he reads. 
Tf he is learning to speak the language, the deeply ingrained patterns of 
S first language will interfere with those of the language he is learning. 
hen a situation presents itself, the stronger associations of his first 
language will unconsciously respond; this is the cause of much of the 
iMiculty in learning to speak a second | 
On the other hand, if he is learning simply to understand the language, 
the &reater the similarity between the first language and the second, the 
Sasier the latter will be to understand. In using the language, however, it 
'S the Similarity that may cause interference by the misuse of such things 
as deceptive cognates, like /ocal and location in French and English. For 


whether the learner is speaking the 


anguage. 
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there is a big difference between learning an item and learning how to use 
it. It is of course true that if a learner does not have an item in his first 
language he is likely to have trouble with it when learning the second 
language, especially if the item is a phonetic one. He will first tend to make 
the new language conform to the patterns of his first language. But how 
he will do so is hard to predict. 

Interference may take the form of replacement of one item by another. 
Or it may be only a partial influence. For it is not a single feature, but a 
complex of features, that strikes the learner when he copes with a new 
language. It is never one sound that strikes the learner’s ear, but a complex 
of sounds. A /b/, for instance strikes the learner’s ear, not asa simple sound, 
but as an acoustic complex, resulting from an articulatory complex which 
includes lip closure, stoppage of the air and vibration of the vocal cords 
to produce voice. And the amount of voice varies from language to 


language, as can be illustrated by the approximate relative differences in the 
voicing (. .. .) of a /b/ in German, English, French and Russian: 


Ser E EST IET - Russian 


Anyone studying the interference in the pronunciation of a learner 
studying a second language cannot afford to i 
some linguists have done, limitin 


iced stops like /b/, /d/ and /g/ but in voice- 
and /k/. Reasoning from this, one would predict 


e herb or, better still, its 


less stops like /p/, [t/, 
that when a German le 


use his /m/ phoneme in 


much voice as the foreign /b/ which strikes 
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ao or /p/ with a catch in the throat or glottal stop whenever they 
» such words as bébé and père. There is a further difference between 
tik guages in what happens when the lips are opened. In some languages, 
ike English and German, there will be a puff of air or aspiration, of which 
there are different degrees in different languages. To a French ear this may 
sound almost as if the speaker is adding an /h/. 
‘Som e multiplicity of sound features strikes the ear of the learner. 
read de may notice; others he may not. He will more readily notice those 
res re found in his first language; but these too are complexes of sound. 
inte Since he has the choice of a number of combinations, it 1$ very diffi- 
in practice to predict accurately what he hears or what he will conse- 


quently say. 

The problem is considerably more 
ànd meaning, since there are more elements that may vary. 

Not all errors in the second language, however, are due to thestructure 
of the first. Many are due to incomplete learning. The learner may have 
Covered” the foreign pattern only in so far as he responds to the stimulus 
; different" from that of his own language. But he cannot remember how it 
is different. So rather than halt the flow of speech he simply makes a wild 
guess, making sure not to say something similar to his native language. 

A third cause of errors in learning à second language is the extension by 
analogy of patterns one has already learned in that language. When a 


foreign speaker of English says: «y would like to get married and have a 
Couple of childs,” he may simply be extending by analogy the regular 
d in the same grouping of 


endings of English plurals which he has hear 
Words, couple of kids: couple of childs. He is not necessarily transferring 
1 he second language. 


th 4 : 
€ pattern of his mother tongue into t i 
A fourth cause is confusion. When a German learner of English says 


Wh hat that is? he is not imitating the sentence pattern of his native language, 
Since it happens to be the same, Was ist das? He is simply being confused, 
Perhaps because he is trying to absorb too much at a time. An incorrect 
Pattern hit upon this way may become just as habitual as one imported 
Tom his first language, aS Was the case of the old German shopkeeper 
Who, for the rest of her life, always greeted ‘American soldiers with a 


SUN do you do you do." 
ertain linguists have tried to reduce the 


la; : 
5 Buage learning to an exact science on t i 
Physical sciences, studying the laws of nature, can predict such things as 


ecli Lien A 
epus ses and chemical reactions. But in the field of linguistic usage one is in 
a different realm from that of the physical sciences. One cannot predict 

Person’s use of language in the same way as an astronomer predicts an 


complex in the realms of grammar 


prediction of error in second 
he analogy of the way the 
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eclipse. If mistakes are made in language learning one may indeed dis- 
cover their causes; but one cannot say with certainty which mistakes will 
be made and when they will be made. Moreover, the first language itself 
is not the only influence on second language learning. There are also 
important and complex social and psychological influences. 


2.2 SOCIAL 


Since language is essentially a social phenomenon, the social influences on 
its acquisition are numerous and interrelated in complex ways. It is the 
play of these influences on the growing mind that results in the learning 
of the first language; social influences are also responsible for the learning 
and maintenance of second languages. These may be analysed as (1) a 


number of language contacts operated by (2) a number of different 
factors. 


2.2.1 Contacts 


The groups of persons with whom we conti 
some effect on the manner and skill with whi 
tions in which we are placed. These groups or 
as follows: (i) those with whom we live (the 
whom we live (the community); 


nually use a language have 
ch we use it; so do the situa- 
contacts may be enumerated 


home group); (ii) those near 
(iii) those with whom we work (the 
occupational group); (iv) those with whom we learn (the school group); 


(v) those of the same national background (the ethnic group); (vi) those 
with whom we pray (the church group); (vii) those with whom we play 
(the play group); (viii) such non-personal and passive contacts as radio, 


television and the cinema; and (ix) such contacts with the written language 
as provided by our reading matter. 


(i) Home 


and nineteenth centuries. 

Despite the fact that the school 
families still initiate their child 
foreign maids and nurses. Othe 
foreign family for the purpose 
agencies which arrange a tempo 


s now claim to do the job for them, some 
ren into a second language by engaging 
rs send their children to live or work in a 
of acquiring the language. There are even 
rary exchange of children between families 
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speaking different languages; and there are many sorts of private arrange- 
ments through the intermediary of friends and newspapers. E 

| Some families who speak a language other than that of the community 
insist on keeping it as the home language. Whether or not this becomes the 
predominant language of the children depends on the influence of other 
factors as well. In families where one of the parents knows another 
language, that language may be used as one of the home languages. Studies 
of the effects of such a practice have been made by Ronjat,°** Pavlovitch, 95? 
and Leopold?! to test the theory that two languages can be acquired for 
the same effort as one. Each experiment used Grammont’s formula: une 
Personne, une langue, whereby the child always spoke the same language 
to the same person, one language to the mother and another language to 
the father.?/^ None of the studies found any permanent interference of 
one language with the other. But the predominant language of the child 


was eventually the language of the community. 


Gi) Community 

The community is perhaps the 
and maintenance of a language. 
the community into which he is born, 
home as the most important influence 


Other children. 
A learner of a second language, however, may have no contact with a 


community in which the language is spoken, and this may be one of the 
Teasons for his failure to learn or maintain his second language. A correc- 
tive to this has been the periods of foreign residence which language 
learners have long found profitable. They have been so profitable, in fact, 
that some countries now require a period of foreign residence as part of 
the qualifications of their language teachers. 


most important context for the learning 
A child is surrounded by the language of 
and this soon takes the place of the 
on his speech. Children talk like 


(iii) Occupation 

Although the majority of people gen 

language as that of the community, 

involves the use of a second language. 
Aside from those who work for foreign 

number of people who deal with foreign customers in 

World. 

e Occupations like medical work, hotel wo 

ien Serve the public, a person's clients may de 
Benerally uses at work. 


erally use in their work the same 
there are many whose occupation 


firms, there is an ever-increasing 
various parts of the 


rk, salesmanship and others 
termine the language which 
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In technical occupations, it is often the subject-matter which determines 
the language. An increasing number of technicians trained through a 


second language prefer that language when speaking about their 
speciality. 


(iv) School 


The first contact that most people have with a second language, however, 
is in school; and for the majority, this is often the only contact they ever 
get. Many have to wait until secondary school before they begin the 
second language. ; 

It makes a big difference, however, if some or all of the instruction in 
the school is given in the learner's second language. Some parents go to 
a lot of trouble and expense to send their children to such schools in 
foreign countries, ethnic communities or bilingual areas. 

In certain schools, for purely linguistic reasons, a second language has 
been known to be used as a medium of instruction for one or two subjects. 
This is the practice in certain bilingual schools. It is important, however, 
to determine which subject-matter is taught in the second language, since 
it will have an influence on the vocabulary of the learner. If it should be 
history, literature, and religion, the influence will be different from that 
where it happens to be biology, geography and arithmetic. 994 

Schooling may also be a matter of private tuition. Many people believe 
that they learn more from a private tutor because they have a longer 
period of direct contact with the language, and because of this they are 
quite willing to engage one for them 


selves or for their children. 
(v) The Ethnic Group 


Ethnic groups tend to maintain the use of second languages through 
meetings, public lectures and social functions. In à community with no 
other possible contact with the language, regular attendance at such social 
and cultural functions may maintain and even improve a person's skill 
in a second language. 


(vi) Church 


Church groups are often connected with the ethnic groups. But a person 
may associate with one and ignore the other. It is not unusual for a foreign 
family to ignore their ethnic group and yet bring the children to their 
church and Sunday school, where the sermon ai 


c lay s nd instructions are given 
in a language which is not that of the community. 
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(vii) Play Group 
The language of the group of persons with whom one plays, is not limited 
to the school. It is true that a group of foreign students in a unilingual 
school may always play together. But adults in a foreign environment tend 
to do likewise. 

In the field of sports and recreation, certain clubs may have a majority 
of members who speak a language which is not that of the area. Persons 
who join such clubs may hear nothing but their second language. 


(viii) Radio, Television, Cinema 

These powerful media of mass communication can give millions of people 
their only contact with a second language. People have been known to 
succeed in learning a second language and develop an acceptable accent 
in it, simply through the radio, although their opportunity for speaking 
the language was limited. Television is an even greater and more powerful 
medium of contact, since the objects and gestures the viewer sees are often 
a clue to the meaning of what he hears. The cinema has the same advan- 
tages, Regular attendance at foreign films may succeed in maintaining a 
Person’s comprehension of the second language. 


(ix) Reading Matter 

Although this involves neither listening to the language nor speaking it, 
Teading is an important means of maintaining contact with a second 
language. This is because it may give all the features of the spoken language 


except the sounds. 
Moreover, it is often th 
language, since it is something that 
With no other means of contact wit 
often kept themselves from forgetting it completely by fre 
abundant reading of books, newspapers, Or magazines. 


e most available form of contact with the 
one can always have at hand. People 
h a language they once knew, have 
quent and 


222 Factors 
Each of these types of contact may vary according to the following factors: 
(i) time, (ii) population, (iii) use, (iv) skills, (v) standard, (vi) attitude, 


(Vii) pressure. 


G) Time 


The amount of time spent in learni 
Most important factors in mastering an 
a second language in the first years of primary school 


ne a second language is one of the 
d maintaining it. Persons who start 
and use it continually 
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are obviously further ahead than those who start only in secondary school. 

The time element is often confused with other factors, however. Some 
language-teaching methods have been judged as excellent when the time 
element, not the method, was the most important factor involved. After 
World War II, the so-called “army-method” was said to be better than 
methods employed in schools. But some army courses lasted nine full 
months during which the learners did nothing but study the language. 

Time is one of the main reasons why the first language is so thoroughly 
mastered. Tn learning the first language a lot of time is first spent in listen- 
ing, and once the language begins to be used, almost all the schooling is 
done in it. It is practised for the rest of the speaker's life. But when a 
language is considered as just another school subject, the amount of time 
given to it is extremely limited; F. Marty estimates an average of 250 
hours a year for the second language as taught in school as against some 
5,000 hours a year for the learning of the first language at home.1704 

It is difficult to say the number of hours needed to learn a second 
language. It depends not only on the proficiency aimed at, but also on à 
great number of personal and social variables. Nevertheless Gouin was 
bold enough to claim that it takes 900 hours.1277:2% This figure could 
hardly be accurate for everyone and for every language. 


(ii) Population 


Occasions for speaking a second language largely depend on the number 
of persons with whom one comes in contact. If the 


metropolis there will be more occasions of contact t 
hamlet. If two persons in a factory speak a seco 
obviously be less opportunity than if there are s 
workers who speak the language. 


(iii) Use 


community is a large 
han if it is an isolated 
nd language there will 
everal hundred factory 


rner were to remain within a range of 
that of the child, and if nothing more 
ance might be quite Surprising, 951:71 


ideas and vocabulary as narrow as 
were demanded of him, his perform 
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(iv) Skills 
Whether a person makes use of all the language skills or only one of them, 
will also have some effect on his mastery of a second language. His occu- 
pation might involve him in all the language skills or only in one of them. 
The skill with which a person starts might decide his eventual mastery 
of the language. If he begins with reading and becomes skilled in it, he 
may have a different pronunciation from that which he would have had 
if he had started with the spoken language. 
There is a common element, however, in all skills, and that is the 
language itself, And knowledge of this is presumably transferable from 
One skill to the other (see Ch. 8). Goldstein found that those who read 
Tapidly also understand the spoken language more rapidly than do those 


Who read slowly. 95? 


(Y) Standard 
The social, regional and cultural level at which the language is spoken is 
another factor. A person’s most important or most frequent contact 
may be with speakers of a regional or social dialect of the language. Or it 
May be with persons having an imperfect knowledge of it. y 
The sort of hearer also affects the language of the person speaking. 
ersons who continually speak to foreigners have been known to develop 
a special sort of accent based, not on the speech of the foreigners, but on 
their own word-for-word effort to make themselves understood—much 


of it unnecessary. 


(vi) Attitude 
A speaker may have different sorts of attitudes to his various contacts, 
attitudes toward the persons he meets, toward certain situations, and even 
toward the language itself, and to language-learning in general. And his 
Carers may have certain attitudes toward him as a foreign speaker. ` 
His attitude may be informal at home, formal at school, solemn in 
church, and colloquial at play. With some persons he will be intimate, with 
Others respectful. He may avoid using his second language in certain 
situations because he is ashamed of his accent. In other situations, he may 
Prefer the second language because he is ashamed of his first, since it may 
© à small dialect, or the language of an unpopular country or community. 
thas been said that some speakers of minority languages even harbour an 
attitude of disrespect toward their first language and an admiration for 
eir second. Certain speakers of majority languages, like German, may 
Sven consider languages like Italian more “beautiful” than their own. 
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2.3 PSYCHOLOGICAL 


The ability to learn a second language varies from person to person. 
There are persons who immigrate in their youth and yet never succeed in 
mastering the language of their new country, while others succeed in 
learning a second language after a few periods of foreign residence. 

Some of the reasons for their differences are (1) age, (2) motives, (3) 


native skill, (4) intelligence and personality, (5) auditory memory span, 
(6) intention, or readiness to learn, (7) emotion, and (8) drive. 


2.3.1 Age 


It is popularly assumed that the younger a person starts a second language, 
the better. 

Studies of cases where both languages were learned at the same time 
give some indications of what happens. In the most notable of these, the 
studies of Ronjat,®8* Pavlovitch,?5? and Leopold,?*' one language was 
used exclusively by one parent and another by the other parent (see 2.2.1, i). 

Although Leopold noticed an effort on the part of the child during the 
first two years to weld two phonetic systems together, there was no lasting 
ill effect on the first language. Ronjat reports the use of two languages 
from the beginning; his child eventually used them just as well as children 
who learn only one language. 

Leopold's study, however, shows that mu 


language. Indeed, at an early age it is easy for a child to forget his first 


language completely and acquire another. This was demonstrated by Tits 
in his experiment with a six-year-old Spanish girl who, transferred to a 
completely French environment, ceased completely to use Spanish after 


only 93 days; and in less than a year she had a knowledge of French equal 
to that of the neighbouring children. 952 


To explain such cases, Penfield has put forth a theory based on his 
research into the physiology of the human brain, Before the age of nine, 
the child’s brain seems particularly well suited for language learning. But 
this capacity decreases with the years, as the speech areas become “pro- 
gressively stiff”. Experienced teachers and some psychologists, however. 
have claimed that there is no decline up to the age of twenty-one, 977 

As proof of his theory, Penfield points to the difference between adults 
and children who have had serious brain injuries of the speech centres, The 
child’s brain adapts itself and he nearly always learns to speak again; but 
many adults never do. There are numerous examples of children under 
four completely transferring their speech mechanism from the left to the 
tight half of the brain. Penfield also Suggests that those who learn more 


ch was forgotten in the second 
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than one language in early childhood find the learning of later additional 
languages easier.1008:212 

In the field of language learning, childhood has been called the age of 
form; adulthood the age of content. Children learn the structure of a 
language, although they may not have much to talk about. The adult has 
a lot to talk about and finds that the structure of the language gets in his 
way when he tries to use the vocabulary of all the things he wants to say. 
vanced for starting the study of a second language as 
owing: (i) greater facility in imitation, (ii) 
tres, (iii) less interference from previous 
experience, (iv) lack of self-consciousness. Most of those who advocate 
Starting early put the stress on the phonetic aspect of the language; they 
also assume that once started, the training will continue indefinitely. 

Most school systems find it convenient, however, to start the second 
language in the secondary school, for reasons such as the shortage of time 
and the lack of trained language teachers. The argument against starting 
as late as in the secondary school is that the child’s mind has now entered 
the stage of abstraction. He therefore tends to regard the second language 
in terms of his first, begins to translate and by doing so develops a new 
brain process on which he begins to rely. Although his capacity to acquire 
New material is greater, his native vocabulary has expanded so much that 
he cannot hope to say all he wants to say in the second language. 

To solve the administrative problem it has been suggested that most of 
the elementary education, including that in the kindergarten, be conducted 
by teachers whose mother tongue is the children’s second language.1008:285 
Some advocates of starting the second language early would be satisfied 
if it were started at the age of eight—provided, of course, that it were 
Continued throughout the school years. - 

In the introduction of a second language, practice in schools throughout 
the world varies from starting at the age of five to the age of fourteen. In 
Some countries, national and social ideas prompt the early introduction of 
à second language. In countries where the native language has no recorded 
literature, a second language is introduced early enough in the primary 
School to permit the second language to be used as a medium of instruc- 
tion. In most European countries, however, a second language has been 


Introduced only after the age of ten. 

Although there seems to be a gr 
9f the ideal age for second-language learning, 
educators, psychologists and neurologists on 
timum starting age. (See also 3.3.2, i) 


The reasons ad 
early as possible are the foll 
flexibility of the speech cen 


eat deal of evidence on the question 
there is no agreement among 
any universally valid op- 
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2.3.2 Motives 


The reason a person wants to learn a second language and how much he 
wants to learn it, how well and in what manner, may determine the amount 
of effort he is willing to put into it. Psychologists have claimed that practice 
without willingness gives poor results. 

For the first language, the motives are most compelling. The language 
gives the child control of his surroundings and makes him a member of 
the community. But once these vital purposes have been achieved, the 
reasons for learning to communicate in another language are generally less 
urgent. Whereas the first language is simply an unconscious means to an 
end, the second may first have to be learned as an end in itself. So that, for 
the second language, the immediate objectives may be scholastic rather 
than social. 

If he is old enough, the second-language learner is conscious of both the 
end and the means. So the closer the relation between the two, the better 
the learning is likely to be, especially if the learner sees that he is getting 
what he wants. Methods and teaching techniques sometimes include 
material to stress this relationship by suggesting motives 


and reproducing 
situations in which the learner is likely to need the langua 


ge. 
2.3.3 Native Skill 


Not all persons learn their first language at the s 
same degree of success. Individuals vary in the skill with which they 
acquire the different elements of language. Some may have a rich vocabu- 
lary and a poor enunciation; others have a good enunciation but little 
grammatical versatility. 


The question here is: Are such difference 
of a second language? There have been fam 


of their first language but very poor at learning a second. But that may 
simply mean that they had little ability to 


à pronounce the foreign sounds. 
It is possible to be good at one linguistic skill and poor at another. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that some of 


the best translators have been 
unable to speak the language out of which they were translating. 


ame rate and with the 


$ carried over to the learning 
Ous writers who were masters 


2.3.4 Intelligence and Personality 


While the first language is part of the development of the learner’s intelli- 
gence and personality, the second language is generally learned when the 


mind is more mature and in no great need of an extra mental tool, More- 
over, the mental needs of the child are s 


eldom much greater than the 
growing language can handle. 
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The adult, on the other hand, is able to talk about a great range of 
things in his first language before he is able to talk about them in a second 
language. And the more intelligent he is, the greater his range. 

Does intelligence make for better language learning? Some studies seem 
to indicate that if intelligence is a factor, it is not the most important one. 
The simple imitation which the learning of everyday formulas seems to 
involve may indeed have little to do with intelligence, as Angiolillo’s 
experiments with imbeciles seem to indicate.995 More is involved in 


speaking, however, than simple imitation. 


When it comes to the comprehension of a language, intelligence seems 
to play a greater role, especially in reading, where a person’s reasoning 
ability and general knowledge are a great help in enabling him to guess 


meanings from the context. 


2.3.5 Memory Span 

Memory, especially the 
hearing them, is considere 
analogy is seen in the learnir 
It has been shown that the 


auditory memory for sounds immediately after 
d a factor in language-learning ability.1°6$ An 
ng of sound codes like those used in telegraphy. 
: difference in span of auditory comprehension 
distinguishes the beginner in telegraphy from the expert. Whereas the 
beginner can handle only one word at a time, the expert can deal with ten, 
keeping them all in his memory before interpreting them. As the language 
learner progresses he also keeps more and more words in his memory 
before deciding on the meaning of anfutterance. There is conflicting evi- 
dence, however, on the role of rote memory in language learning. 


2.3.6 Readiness 


A person who wishes to do s 
Certain responses and mental associ 


omething gets ready to do it by awakening 
ations. °51:57 This is what gives direction 
to his learning; and it is an important factor in comprehension. Witness 
the initial lack of understanding when we are addressed by a friend in a 


language we know, but do not expect from him. 


2.3.7 Emotion 

Added to the above factors is the effect of emotions and emotional 
associations on second-language learning. For a variety of reasons, some 
Persons connect certain emotional associations with certain languages; 
they like certain languages more than others. They may also associate a 
language with past experience, gained directly or through books, or with 
feelings for the people who speak the language. 
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2.3.8 Drive 


Individuals vary in their determination to finish a job of work and the 
energy they expend in the process. This applies to all sorts of formal 
learning in addition to certain types of language learning. . 

Many of the psychological factors involved in second-language learning 
apply equally well to formal learning or to learning in general. Psycho- 
logists have studied these factors, and educators have applied them to the 
entire curriculum, including the teaching of second languages. It is there- 
fore important for the analysis of language teaching to take into account 
these theories of learning, thinking and remembering which are so often 
uncritically applied to foreign-language instruction. 


3. LEARNING, THINKING AND REMEMBERING 


Language learning, being largely a psychological problem, benefits, along 
with other psychological problems, from our knowledge of the process 
of learning, thinking and remembering. How many kinds of learning does 
language learning involve? What sorts of understanding affect language 
learning? Does the understanding of content facilitate the learning of ex- 
pression? What sort of motivation most affects the learning of a language? 
What sort of learning theory best applies? If trial-and-error is an important 
element in language learning should a trial-and-error psychology be 
applied to language teaching? What does thinking in a second language 
involve? Do we need language in order to think? What does remembering 


involve? And how is a language forgotten? These are some of the psycho- 
logical questions related to the study of language learning. First there is 
the basic question of what is involved when one learns. 


3.1 LEARNING 


this simple question we Bet results as 
qually simple question on the definition 
of language. We find that there are i 


3.1.1. Theories of Learning 


Like theories of language, theories of learning differ in their fundamental 
doctrinal approach toward the field, in their concentration on one part of 
the field to the neglect of others, and in their interpretation of the things 
and events observed. 
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Theories of learning may be divided into two main categories: cognitive 
theories and associative theories. Cognitive theories are concerned with 
knowledge; associative theories with responses. Whereas cognitive theories 
claim that we learn by insight, interpretation and by solving our problems, 
associative theories maintain that we learn by trial and error. A cognitive 
theory sees learning within a central mental organization; an associative 
theory considers it as a chain of responses. 

Within each category there are theories which differ greatly in many 
respects, For example, theories differ in the number and types of learning 
which they recognize. Some recognize only one type, others argue for two 
types, and some can see as many as seven different types of learning. 
Differences may be traced to various interpretations of the facts, to ter- 
minology, and to degrees of refinement in analysis. : 

Theories also differ in the number and types of learning which they 
recognize. Some recognize only one type, others argue for two types, and 
Some can see as many as seven different types of learning. Differences may 
be traced to various interpretations of the facts, to terminology, and to 
degrees of refinement in analysis. . . 

The different theories, however, are not all mutually exclusive; there is a 
certain measure of agreement among them on the factors which affect the 
learning process, factors which determine what a learner i 1 
ing, in which direction he is headed, how fast he is going, and how long it 
Will take him to get there. These factors are: (i) motivation, (ii) capacity, 


(iii) repetition, and (iv) understanding. 


s actually learn- 


G) Motivation 

Motivation determines how much a person will learn and when he will 

learn it, This depends on what he wants to know and how badly he wants 

to know it. It depends on how he thinks he can learn it, and on what he 
elieves to be to his advantage. It depends on the needs, interests and sense 

Of values of an individual. It is the justification in language-teaching 


Methods and techniques of the efforts expended to make the learner want 


to learn ti 
he second language. = 
Most theories use Pr the more and better the ve ms the ce 
the learning: incentive of reward is to be preferred to one o 
on re s is a better motivation than fear of 


Punishment: th es: 

: ; that hope of succ uer : c 
äilure, Since net an element of motivation, material arranged in 
Small and easy steps may be preferred to material taught in long and 


difficult leaps, especially in the learning of a skill. (See Ch. 7.) 
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(ii) Capacity 
Capacity has to do with how much a person is able to learn in comparison 
with other individuals. It depends on his native ability, his previous 
training, and also on his age. | | 

The theoretical possibilities of developing the learning capacity of an 
individual are indeed great. Neurologists claim that the individual norm- 
ally exploits only a very small fraction of his brain capacity. Only a small 
number of the 10,000 million-or-so nerve cells in our central nervous 
system is ever put to use.1?99:?3 Our capacity to use these develops through- 
out childhood; older children learn more easily than younger ones. There 


has been a slight but steady decline noticed after the age of thirty; but this 
largely depends on the subject matter being learned. 


(ili) Repetition 

Nearly all theories of learning give some importance to repetition. Repe- 
tition permits the reinforcement of patterns and their conversion into 
habits or skills. Once these patterns are established, they resist interference 
from any conflicting patterns which may present themselves to the mind, 
as in the learning of a second language. 

Repetition, or practice, is essential in learning any sort of skill, like 
language, music, painting, and certain sports. Active repetition is con- 
sidered better than passive repetition, so that a person who tries to speak 
a language may learn it better than one who simply tries to understand it. 
Spaced repetition is generally considered better than concentrated repe- 
tition, especially if the material is to be retained for any length of time. 


Repetition is one of the most important elements in remembering what is 
learned. (See Ch. 9 and 3.3.2, vi, below.) 


(iv) Understanding 


Many theories, especially the cognitive ones, consider understanding as an 
important learning factor. Learners learn some things better if they under- 
stand what is involved and if they know exactly what they are doing. For 
other types of learning, understanding what is involved may not be im- 
portant. For example, we can pronounce all the sounds of a language 
without knowing all the tongue positions; but it would be difficult to learn 
the words of a language if we did not understand what they meant. 
Our understanding and interpretation of anything is dependent on our 
perception of it. And our perception of it depends on what we expect, what 
is familiar and what makes sense to us. Anything unfamiliar, unexpected or 


senseless is difficult to perceive and to learn. We see it as something else 
and distort it in our minds, 
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Things that have meaning, therefore, are more readily mastered than 
things that do not; and the better the learner understands the meaning, the 


better he will learn the material. 


3.1.2 Learning Theory and Language Learning 

In the present state of our knowledge, many theories of learning must still 
be concerned with the simpler acts, rather than with the complex activity 
of language learning. In order to limit the complexity of the problem, 
empirical theories have been based on controlled observation of animal 
learning. In many tests of human learning, any item is considered learned 
after it can be recalled or recognized. This is hardly sufficient as a test for 
the learning of such a skill as language. Theories that are tested for verbal 
learning base the test on isolated words and nonsense syllables ; language 
learning is not a matter of learning isolated words but the mastery and 
use of a number of complex systems (see Ch. 2). 

Much of comprehension is a matter of interpretation and expectancy. 
Our expectancy is most often confirmed in a system with which we are 
familiar, The more experience we have with a language, for example, the 
more we know what to expect from it. And because of this we need to hear 


less in order to understand. For instance, we can understand a very bad 


gramophone record of a language we know well, better than we can make 
g. It seems that 


out an equally bad record of a language we are still learnin 


the more we hear of a language, the less we need to hear in order to under- 


Stand it. 

A word mus 
We are to grasp it. Note ho 
time and fail to grasp, especially if these names do not fit into the 
of a language we know. 

Familiarity with words and their forms is not the only factor to be 
taken into account in the study of comprehension. There is also our 
familiarity with what the words are supposed to convey, our knowledge 
of the content or subject-matter. Facial expressions also play some role 
in comprehension. Cotton’s experiments, for example, have suggested 
that distorted speech, made unintelligible to the listener, is understood 
when the listener can see the speaker.?°°° 

We obviously do not learn to say everything we may want to say. We are 
only able to learn general patterns for representing concepts which we 
can apply when we need them. The question is, however, whether we apply 
them before or when we speak. Some writers on the subject assure us that 
we must conceive most of an utterance before uttering it.?:9 But here 
surely a distinction must be made between content and form. 


t fit into our idea of the phonetic structure of a language if 


w many foreign names We hear for the first 
patterns 
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It seems that content is conscious and prior to expression, but that the 
actual expression of the content is automatic. In other words, a speaker has 
to be conscious of what he is going to say, but not of how he says it. But 
since both are so closely linked, how is this possible? . 

One theory which attempts to explain speech is the neurological theory 
of speech mechanism and language learning.!9??$ According to this theory, 
a person's ability to speak is due to the growth and use of specialized 
speech mechanism in the dominant half of the brain. Comprehension pre- 
cedes expression and is made possible by the presence of concept units and 
sound units in the brain. When both are interconnected a person is able 
to understand—so are most animals. Man, however, tries to imitate what 
he hears, and his ability to do so is the basis of speech. 

Speaking depends on the operation of two mechanisms: a mechanism 
of articulation and a mechanism of ideas, concepts, or forms of representa- 
tion. Man is born with an articulation mechanism which he learns to 
control. This mechanism contains in each side of the brain (in the cortex) 
two areas of control for the voice and additional areas for controlling 
other speech organs like the tongue and lips. But man does not inherit his 
mechanism of ideas. At birth it is a completely blank area located in the 
dominant half of the brain. It is soon filled, however, 
after the first ten years of life, can hardly be erased.1005:25 
ing is the formation of nerve patterns in these areas. 
created by streams of electrical impulses which alter the 
links and branches. Four types of patterns are 
listening, verbal patterns for speaking, 
manual patterns for writing. 

Writing, which is also controlled by the dominant half of the brain, is 
usually done by the hand on the opposite side. It is at first voluntary, later 
becomes an automatic skill without losing its capacity to be controlled. A 
written word follows a nerve pattern formed by a stream of electrical 
impulses flowing from the idea mechanism to the muscles of the hand. 
What we write or say, however, and our decision to do so, depends on an 
initial impulse from ou 


i f r central brain system which links all nerve mechan- 
isms of the brain and makes them available for use in thought and speech. 
Proof of this theory has been su 


his ggested by the different effects of motor 
and sensory injuries to the brain. 


Motor injuries involve speaking but not 
understanding; 
although most 


sensory injuries involve understanding but not speaking, 
cases are mixed. This suggests that the areas of expression 
are separated spatially from the areas of comprehi 
areas of the brain are removed, the 


ension. When certain 
he did before; when other areas are re 


with units which, 
? Language learn- 
The patterns are 
nerve cells, their 
possible: sound patterns for 
visual patterns for reading, and 


speaker can still use the language as 
moved, he cannot. The effect depends 
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on the area. When certain parts are removed, the speaker can no longer 
find his words, although he may know what he wants to say. He may 
think of something; but the connection between what he thinks and the 
corresponding symbol no longer exists. This theory, however, does not 
explain whether the concept units—what persons want to say—can be 
acquired without language; nor does it show the exact relationship between 
language and thinking. Moreover, concepts and language units are not 
verified in the same way as the presence of nerve cells and electric impulses. 


3.2 THINKING 


It is important to consider some of the id 


thinking and language because these ofter 
and policies of second-language teaching. When a directive on teaching 


technique exhorts teachers to make the learners think in the second language 
or when a method is designed to do so, what exactly is meant? Is it possible 
to speak a language without thinking in it? What is the relationship between 
thinking and speaking? Is one dependent on the other? These questions 
have been considered, not only by different schools of psychology, but 
also by certain linguists, philosophers and mathematicians. 

For some, speaking and thinking are independent; for others the de- 
Pendence of thought on speech is a fundamental principle. “No thought 
Without speech; no speech without thought,” says Révész.1056 Peirce 
claimed that when we think, we talk or argue with ourselves. Moreover, 
since thinking involves seeing one’s actions as they appear to others, it 
Cannot be done without language.! ^?! 

A number of experimental studies have tried to discover the relationship 
between language and thought. It has been demonstrated, for example, 
that deaf-mutes use their finger muscles when they dream. 

On the other hand, there are a number of scholars who hold that think- 
ing and speech are not identical, that they are two separate functions of the 
mind, since there exists such a thing as non-verbalized thought.1955 Not all 
Concepts are necessarily verbal.1926::3 Some mathematicians have claimed 
that neither formulas nor words are necessary to mathematical thinking. 
Einstein once stated that neither written nor spoken symbols played any 
Part in his thought.1°* Thinking connected with creative activity is said to 
take place without speech. 26:9 Tt has even been suggested that language 
may be harmful to the solution of mental problems.105 

It is well known that the laws of logic are not the laws of thought. 
Grammatical gender is different from logical gender; grammatical number 
18 not logical number. According to Saussure, the structure of language 
cannot be explained by the structure of thought, since language structure is 


eas on the relationship between 
1 have an effect upon methods 
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a closed system and cannot be added to, whereas thought can. Linguistic 
signs obey the rules of the language, not the rules of thought. Their value 
is dependent, not on thought, but on their own internal interrelations. 
According to Frei, language is a manifestation of thought; the act of 
speaking, a manifestation of language. 

Thinking creates language and precedes speech. The impulse to speak 
comes always from thinking, and our thinking is fixed and aided by our 
language.?** Language can therefore be considered as the chief manifesta- 
tion of thought, and speech one of its possible results.325:101 Gesture, 
music and painting are other manifestations of thought. 

Speech is not reason; it is only an indication of reason. It helps reasoning 
by delimiting an idea and holding it before us, and by presenting us with a 
set of symbols. Speech and thought, as Piaget has pointed out, are sup- 
ported by each other in perpetual interaction.?2*:*? Yet both depend on 
intelligence, which is independent of speech and comes before it. Both have 
the same source in our symbolic function, of which speech is only part. 
But speech has also a social function, for without it all our actions would 
remain individual and independent of others. In the mental development 
of the child, the relation of thought to language is affected by the degree to 
which thought loses its relation to images and becomes attached to words. 
The mere fact of telling our thoughts to others, or to ourselve 
importance for the structure of our thought and for its funct 
Although all thinking, especially the concrete thinking of 
children, may not be connected with linguistic symbols 
thinking of literate adults undoubtedly is. 

The exact relation between thought and speech, however, 
an unsolved problem, and much about it remains to be disc 
being so, of more immediate im 
the question of whether we think 
remember them. 


S, is of great 
ioning, 37:43 
animals and 
, much of the 


still remains 


overed. This 
portance to language teaching is not 
in words but the problem of how to 


3.3 REMEMBERING 


One of the most important 

ing of what is learned. 
Psychologically, memory is not a reservoir of past events. It is rather an 

adjustment between past impressions and present demands. It is not a 


faculty but a process, or rather, a group of mutually related processes. 
From the point of view of behaviour, memory is the reproduction of pre- 
viously encountered responses to a given stimulus, 


Apart from abnormal causes like injuries and diseases of the brain, for- 
getting may be due to the fact that the material had been repressed by the 
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mind as too difficult, that new patterns have replaced or interfered with it, 
that the patterns have been too long without use, or that the material was 
badly patterned in the first place. A study of the causes of forgetting gives 
a clue to some of the factors involved in remembering. 

Some of the factors of remembering are: who does the remembering, 
(i) his age, (ii) his intentions, and (iii) his experience; what is to be remem- 
bered, (iv) the material and its context, (v) how it is learned, (vi) the 
amount of practice or repetition, and (vii) the amount of time elapsed. 


(i) Age 

People often use the argument of age as an excuse for not learning a 
language. They say that they are too old to remember. An equally valid 
excuse might be that a person is too young. 

It is popularly supposed that the younger the person, the better he can 
remember, But this is by no means the case. In fact, it has been demon- 
strated that memory for both rote and meaningful materials increases with 
age.1066 As a general rule, a person’s capacity to remember increases 
Steadily during the first two decades of his life, levels off in the third and 
Starts declining in the fourth. The rate of decline depends on the type of 
material remembered and the past experience of the individual. 

Psychologists have attempted to measure remembering capacity of 
different ages by determining the number of digits a person can remem- 
ber.367:210 The results might be indicated as follows: 


No. of Digits Age 
1 
2 
2 
3 3 
4 
4 
5 
6 
5 7 
8 
9 
6 10 
7 
8 16-20 


of development of the capacity of 


This gives an idea only of the rate en 
are more striking than they seem, 


Immediate memory. But the figures 
y D 
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since the difference in difficulty increases proportionately with the number 
of digits to be remembered. 

There is much more to remembering, however, than the immediate 
memory for digits. A great deal remains to be discovered on the precise 
relationship between memory and age, especially in the field of language. 


(ii) Intention 


Remembering depends to a great extent on the intention to remember. 
How often have people dialled the same telephone number again and again, 
looking up the number each time! These same people, if they had really 
intended to remember the number, could have done so after having looked 
at it for less than a minute. It is undoubtedly similar in the case of language 


learning; if a learner does not intend to remember, he probably will 
not. 


(iii) Experience 


It is well known that the more experience one has in a particular field, the 
more one can remember in it. It has also been noticed that the more 
experience a person gains in a second language, the easier it is for him to 
learn and remember more of it. This may be due to the fact that the more 
experience we have with anything, the more meaning it has for us. 


(iv) Material and Context 


If the material has meaning for the learner, he remembers it more readily 
than if it has not. The effort to make sense out of something greatly 
influences a person's ability to remember it. And what makes sense is 
determined by a person's cultural background and past experience.1054 
Related to the effort after meaning and the familiarity with the material 
is the fact that the learner should know what to expect. In language the 
familiar word-sequences and word-connections play a role in remember- 


ing. A person familiar with a language has developed an unconscious 
feeling for its statistical structure, a feeling for what can go with and come 
after what. 


(v) Learning the Material 


The more thoroughly anything is learned, the longer it will be remem- 
bered. Good teaching, which promotes good learning, may therefore make 


remembering easier. It is often true that pupils of good teachers need less 


time to remember material which has been well presented in class. (See 
Ch. 8 and Ch. 14.) 
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(vi) Repetition 
This has long been considered the most important factor in remembering 
especially where a skill such as music or language is concerned. 

There is always a definite relation between the amount remembered and 
the amount of practice devoted to it. It is therefore profitable to continue 
practising something even after it is considered as known; that is, until 
after it can be immediately recalled. Any repetition beyond this point is 
called over-learning, and it is most important in the acquisition of a second 
language. Yet a point is eventually reached where the amount of time and 
effort spent on a learning point does not justify the additional gain.1052::? 
It may even reach a point of satiation, especially in the perception of 
9632 This may be due to the fact that the significance of constantly 
lly ignored, since its high expectancy reduced 
yed—as is the case when a person 
This may not be true, how- 
which are analogous to the 


meaning. 
recurring stimuli is eventua 
the amount of new information conve 
gets used to working in noisy surroundings. 
ever, for the formal elements of expression, 
mastery of physical skills. 

Active repetition is gen 
passive repetition. Given a 
language every day will remem 
daily; one who writes it, better tl 
3.1.3, iii, above.) 


erally considered as having greater effect than 
n equal amount of time, a person who speaks a 
ber it better than one who only hears it 
han one who only reads. (See Ch. 7 and 


(vii) The Time Factor 

We are well aware that with the passage of time, we tend to forget any- 
thing which we do not continually recall. Yet the precise relationship 
between time and memory is not very well known. Experiments with cer- 
tain types of material indicate that we forget on the average about three- 
quarters of the material after a week and about four-fifths after a month. 
If this applies to language learning, it is no wonder that learners who 
devote only an hour or so a week to it, do not succeed in remembering 


very much. 
Because the time elap 
regular and frequent practi 


sed is such an important factor in remembering, 
ce, even for short periods, is necessary. Several 
Short periods are considered more effective than one long one. But the 
periods must not be so short that there is no time to get involved in the 
subject. And the interval between the periods must not be so long that the 
Material is forgotten or is allowed to lose its interest. (See Ch. 7 and 


Ch. 15.) 
The importance of such factors as these for the remembering of material 
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has led some psychologists to formulate certain “rules” of memory. Here is 
a list adapted from those suggested by Hunter.!1062:60 

1. Find suitable incentives. 2. Combine them with activities already 
interesting. 3. Present together things to be remembered together. 4. 
Whole method for short things; part method for long ones. 5. Gain accurate 
first impressions; avoid errors. 6. Early recitation; but not so early as to 
encourage guessing. 7. Make material meaningful and as rhythmic as 
possible. 8. Have short memory drills; stop when tired. Distribute effort. 
9. Frequent revision at first, and at progressively longer intervals. 10. 
Integrate what has been learned into further activities and larger contexts. 

Therefore incentive, interest, accuracy, significance, practice, revision, 
and integration, in relation to the learner's capacity, understanding and 
motivation, and the use of rote memory, association, analogy, and trial- 
and-error activities of language learning by children, are the psychological 
principles on which language-teaching methods and techniques can be 
based. We shall first see how these may apply to the analysis of methods. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 


The second field of analysis in language teaching is method. It is partly 
determined by the different principles of language analysis, and itself 
determines to a large extent the teaching techniques. 

The method used has often been said to be the cause of success or 
failure in language learning; for it is ultimately the method that determines 
the what and the how of language instruction. But it is also the “method” 
that enables commercial language schools to give their customers ‘“com- 
plete command of another language . . . in just a few short months”. For 
the method is all-important. 

At the other extreme is the view that methods are of little importance 
wherever there is a will to learn; the quality of the learner is what 
counts. 

Thirdly, there is the view that the teacher is the only important element; 
methods are only as good as their teachers. They are simply instruments in 
the hands of the teachers. 

Yet teachers are continually being invited to give up these instruments, 
to discontinue the books and teaching methods they have been using and 
to adopt newer methods and textbooks. They are also expected to re- 
examine their methods from time to time in the light of new theories and 
new research. But invitations to alter old methods or try out new ones 
generally meet with resistance; for there is much doctrinaire controversy 
and misunderstanding in the field of modern-language method, 

This has been true for a long time. In 1929, after analysing the most 
extensive survey of language teaching ever made, Fife concluded: “New 
ideas seem to germinate and take root with exasperating slowness. An 
outworn methodology and threadbare dogmas continue to hold the centre 
of the stage, with no Support except constant iteration, and the same old 
songs are sung in tones of special propaganda and a priori conviction that 
long ago ceased to thrill the audience, "1197:8 When new methods do take 
hold, however, it is at the expense of both the good and the bad in the 


older methods, indifferently overthrown. For example, methods have 
swung from wholesale learnin 


) g by heart to the highly logical techniques of 
linguistic analysis!207:180.— and back again to learning by heart. 

While sciences have advanced by approximations in which each new 
stage results from an improvement, not a rejection, of what has gone 
before, language-teaching methods have followed the pendulum of fashion 
from one extreme to the other. So that, after centuries of language teach- 
Ing, no systematic reference to this body of knowledge exists. The quality 
of some of the work is so poor as to discredit the entire field of language 
method, putting the charlatans and the scholars in the same boat. As a 
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result, much of the field of language method has become a matter of 
opinion rather than of fact. It is not surprising that feelings run high in 
these matters, and that the very word “method” means so little and so 
much. The reason for this is not hard to find. It lies in the state and 
organization of our knowledge of language and language learning. It lies 
in wilful ignorance of what has been done and said and thought in the 
past. It lies in the vested interests which methods become. And it lies in the 
meaning of method.1?55 

Any meaning of method must first distinguish between what a teacher 
teaches and what a book teaches. It must not confuse the text used with the 
teacher using it, or the method with the teaching of it. Method analysis is 
one thing, therefore; teaching analysis, quite another. Method analysis de- 
termines how much teaching is done by the book; teaching analysis shows 
how much is done by the teacher. 1 

The purpose of method analysis is to show how one method differs from 


another, what is new in new methods, and what is old in old ones. It is 


limited to the analysis of materials through which learners can study the 


language. These include textbooks, workbooks, courses on tapes, discs, 
and films, package courses, and the programming of teaching machines. 
Since these are all fixed or textual materials, an analysis of them can be 
much more accurate than the measurement of the results they achieve 
When used. And such an analysis logically precedes a study of the results. 
Before elaborating a theory of method analysis, however, it is necessary 
to determine what exactly a method involves: (1) its relation to language 
analysis, (2) the development of methods likely to be analysed, (3) types 
of methods in use, and (4) what methods are made of and the ways in 


Which one method may differ from another. 


SIS AND METHOD ANALYSIS 
result of (1) different theories of 
age description, and (3) different 


l. LANGUAGE ANALY 
Differences in methods may be the 
language, (2) different types of langu 
ideas on language learning. 


1.1 METHOD AND LANGUAGE THEORY 

Different theories of language are responsible for differences in method 
When they are limited to certain areas or neglect others. Methods based on 
theories which limit their study to linguistic form will differ from those 
which concentrate on linguistic content, Or on the relationship between 


language and reality. (See Ch. 1.) 
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1.2 METHOD AND LANGUAGE DESCRIPTION 


Differences in language description produce differences in the social or 
regional dialect studied, differences in the styles and registers taught, and 
differences in the linguistic categories recognized. The categories estab- 
lished in a description of a language will be those taught by the method 
using that description. A certain method, for example, has assumed that 
the sentences Where do you get on the bus every morning? and Do you 
live far from school? belong to the same pattern and consequently come 
under the same teaching point; while another method considers them 
as two separate teaching points. Such a distinction depends on the sort of 
grammar or descriptive technique which the method maker has used. Of 
course, the grammar in the mind of the method maker may be nothing 
more than his ad hoc description of what he thinks the language to be. But 
it is nevertheless still subject to analysis. (See Ch. 2.) 

Some methods stress the differences between learning the first language 
and learning the second. These may be based on either a differential 


analysis of both languages or on studies of difficulties peculiar to certain 
types of language learners. (See Ch. 3.) 


1.3 METHOD AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 


A large number of methods are based on ideas of how languages are 
learned. Some methods, for example, are supposed to reproduce the con- 
ditions under which the first language was acquired; such methods stress 
imitation, rote memory, association and analogy. On the other hand, there 
are those built on the belief that such a thing is impossible, that there can 
be no such thing as a natural method since a method is a system which is 
necessarily artificial.1277:85 They may yet nevertheless try to approximate 
to the conditions under which the first language Was acquired. (See Ch. 4.) 

There are methods with neither theoretical background nor indication 
of any analysis of the language. They may be simply collections of some 
of the lessons of experienced teachers. Nevertheless such methods are 
inevitably based on certain assumptions. 

These different and often conflicting principles of language theory, 
language description and language learning have been, consciously or un- 
consciously, assumed and applied to a greater and greater extent as the 
study of language teaching has develo 


i à : ped. It is important therefore to 
examine this development, if only in brief outline. 
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2, DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 


2.1 ANTIQUITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES 


Before the beginning of the Roman empire the Romans studied Greek as a 
second language. They did so by engaging Greek tutors and also by having 
Greek-speaking slaves and servants in the household. As the empire 
expanded, however, other peoples began to learn Latin until that language 
became the international language of the Western World, the language of 
church and state, and for a long time the sole language of learning, the 
only medium of instruction in the schools. And it remained so in some 
European countries until modern times. 

The first concern with language-teaching method in Europe, therefore, 
had to do with the teaching of Latin. During the Middle Ages Latin was 
the language of teaching. Methods were mostly limited to Latin grammars 
designed to enable clerics to speak, read and write in their second language, 


the language in which nearly all academic learning was done. 


2.2 THE RENAISSANCE 

It is significant, perhaps, that the first complaints about bad methods of 
teaching Latin appear after the invention of printing. One of the first uses 
to which the printing press was put was the reproduction of Greek and Latin 
classics. These were distributed and taught throughout Europe. But the 
language in which Latin classics were written was several centuries older 
than and consequently quite different from the Latin spoken in academic 
Europe at the time. Yet the language of these classics came to be regarded 
as the original and correct form of Latin, the form on which Latin gram- 
mars and methods of teaching the language should be based. Latin 
grammars based on the classics gradually became longer and more com- 
plicated, until the study of them, instead of being a preparation for the 
Teading of the classics, became an end in itself. Decrees that this sort of 
Latin was to take the place of the form of the language spoken at the time 
were largely responsible for converting Latin into a dead language, and it 
gradually ceded its place to the national languages of Europe. —— 

But before this happened, there Were a number of attempts to improve 
the teaching of Latin by doing away with the learning of grammar for 
grammar’s Le In 1532 a brief grammar (67 pages) by Di Marinis, was 
Published “to make Latinists and not grammarians out of the students”. 
Luther and his contemporary, Melanchthon, were also opposed to too 
Much formal grammar and to th 


e teaching of rules. 
In one of his essays Montaigne makes 


the point that he learned Latin 
Without rules because his father made everyone in the household, including 
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a German tutor engaged for the purpose, speak to him only in Latin —in the 
case of the children, even before they started learning their mother tongue. 
But once Montaigne entered the Collège de Guyenne, where he presumably 
started learning only the rules of the grammar, he quickly began to forget 
the Latin he knew so fluently. 

About this time, Ratichius also complained about the contemporary 
methods of language teaching which stressed grammar at the expense of 
reading. But it remained for his successor, the famous Czech educator, Jan 
Comenius, to devise new methods of language teaching based on new prin- 
ciples. Instead of rules, Comenius used imitation, repetition and plenty of 
practice in both reading and speaking. The grammar was acquired in- 
directly by induction. In 1631 Comenius published his Janua linguarum 
reserata (The Gate of Languages Unlocked), which included a limited 
vocabulary of a few thousand words, each used in a sentence which gave 
some indication of the meaning. In the following year, appeared the 
Didactica magna. This was a more ambitious work, which went beyond 
language and laid the foundations for modern pedagogy. But language 
teaching remained the main interest of Comenius. His Linguarum methodus 
novissima contains one of the first attempts to teach grammar inductively, 
and one of his later works, the Orbis pictus (1658) was the first to teach 
language through pictures. 


2.3 THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Although much of the work of Comenius was forgotten soon after his 
death and remained so for more tha 
were from time to time revived b 
Some of the ideas of both Come 
Locke and published in his Son 
For Locke, “languages were n 
and the Common Use of the People 


aching. 
by John 


, 


i is Memory, and the 
hion learned from tho 


se, that are allowed 
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translation into the second language through the application of rules of 
grammar. 

By the end of the century, the teaching of Latin grammar had become an 
end in itself, Latin had ceased to become the medium of instruction and 
the teaching and application of its rules had become formalized into a sort 
of intellectual exercise. It was not surprising that the few modern languages 
which had been introduced into some of the schools of the time were 
taught with the same methods as Latin and justified by the same argu- 
ments of mental discipline. 


2.4 THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was a reaction. Following 
the lead of James Hamilton (1764-1829), Jacotot and Toussaint-Langen- 
scheidt encouraged a return to inductive grammar through the study of 
texts in the second language. But the texts they used, being literary or 
biblical works, proved too difficult for beginners. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, Seidenstiicker in 1811 succeeded in writing a text based on simple 
sentences containing most of the grammatical features of the language. 
This innovation of his was taken up by Ahn and later by Ollendorf. But 
the one to erect Seidenstücker's disconnected grammar-teaching sentences 
into a principle was Karl Plótz (1819-81) who dominated language teaching 
in Europe until long after his death. His method was divided into two 
parts: (1) rules and paradigms, and (2) sentences for translation into and 
out of the second language. Throughout the nineteenth century, language 
teaching in schools followed Plotz’s techniques. It was a matter of using 
the first language to acquire the second, this included rote learning of 
grammar rules, learning to put grammatical labels on words, and learning 


to apply the rule by translating sentences. 
During this time, especially in the later half of the century, there began 


a number of individual reactions w 
Ment. One of the pioneers of the movement was Claude Marcel whose 
1867 treatise on the study of language advocated the abolition of transla- 
tion and grammar rules and the teaching of language first through com- 
prehension of texts, through abundant listening, then through the reading 
of simple and familiar material, followed later by speaking and writing. 
In 1874 Sauveur advocated similar principles, adding grammar and trans- 
lation only when the learners were able to understand the language.!?*' By 
1866 Heness had started a private school for teaching languages bya 
"natural method" which was intended as an extreme reaction against the 


grammar-translation methods of Plótz. Ahn and Ollendorf. | 
About 1880 a new element Was added to language teaching— physical 


hich finally developed into a move- 
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activity. It was in that year that Gouin first published his Art d'enseigner 
et d'étudier les langues. Although first ignored in France, this book, in 
translation, had a great influence in England, Germany, and the United 
States, and its ideas were used as a source for the elaboration of the Direct 
Method.!?? Gouin, a friend of Humboldt, applied principles of the grow- 
ing science of modern psychology to the learning of languages, the prin- 
ciples of the association of ideas, visualization, learning through the senses, 
centres of interest, play and activity in familiar everyday situations. Each 
sentence in his course was linked with other sentences into a “selection” 
and each selection associated with another selection in a “series” and each 
series combined with others into a general series. Each sentence was to be 
acted out while it was being uttered. The language was first introduced 
through the ear, and then reinforced through the eye and hand by reading 
and writing. All the vocabulary, about 8,000 words, was related to acti- 
vity. For Gouin, the sentence was the basic unit of speech, and each sen- 
tence was to be associated with another to form a chain. These chains of 
sentences dealt with everyday acts and activities based on the interests of 
the learners, not on those of the teacher. 

About this time, another new element was added to language teaching— 
descriptive phonetics. Although this had been studied since the middle of 
the century by Briicke, Ellis, Bell, Sweet, Sievers, Klinghardt, Passy and 
others, having also been applied by Sayce to modern-language teaching, 
it was Viétor who incorporated it into a language-teaching method. In a 
much-discussed pamphlet, first published anonymously in 1882, Viétor 
analysed and violently criticized the grammar-translation methods of the 
Plótz school; but he also proposed a new approach to language teach- 
ing.!*'^ Using the spoken language as a starting-point, he and his sup- 
porters elaborated a method whereby words were to be used in sentences 
and not in isolation, since the sentence was considered the basic unit of 
speech. Sentences were not to be disconnected; they were to be used in 
contexts along with other sentences all of which dealt with subjects of 
interest to the learners, New material was to be taught through gestures 
and pictures and through the use of words already known. Reading was 
to be introduced later, and only through graded reading-material leading 
to a knowledge of the foreign country and its culture, Any knowledge of 
grammar was to be acquired inductively through the study of texts. 

These ideas started a long and voluminous controversy,1820 Yet they 
found some immediate support in Germany, Scandinavia, and at the turn 
of the century, in France, England and later in the United States. The 
great debate on this method, called the Phonetic Method or Reform 
Method, ended in Something of a compromise; combining with some of 
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the principles of Gouin, it gave rise to the Direct Method movement. 

The sort of teaching engendered by the Direct Method movement was 
at first quite disorganized. The teacher took the place of the book, had no 
technique of teaching through actions, and on the whole, did whatever he 
pleased. Sometimes a native speaker of the language would be used as a 
sort of model or, as he might be called a half-century later, an informant. 
What happened is that the principles of Viétor and Gouin were over- 
simplified in practice. They were confused with the “natural method”, in 
which the language was to be learned the same way as the child learns his 
mother tongue. If the learner understood only a fraction of what he heard, 
it made little difference; the principle of “natural selection” would even- 
tually give him what he needed. If he made nothing but mistakes when he 
spoke, he would at least gain a familiarity with the language and eventu- 
ally identify and correct his own mistakes. Language-teaching method had 
thus swung from the strict application of principles of logic to the single- 
minded practice of principles of psychology. 

The Direct Method did not lack critics. These were quick to point out 
that the theory of natural selection by the child did not apply to asecond 
language, that too many difficulties at once caused only confusion, error, 
waste of time, and inaccuracy. They also noted that the method required 
a teacher with a fluent command of the second language and with plenty 
of Vitality and resourcefulness to teach it. 

The need for system was at length admitted by the exponents of these 
techniques. The primary role of the spoken language and the need to train 
the ear to hear it led to an effort to standardize pronunciation. The result 
was to incorporate into the method systematic drills on vowel and con- 
sonant sounds from the very beginning, often with the aid of phonetic 
notation. When the sounds were mastered, whole sentences were taught 
along with their meaning, which was conveyed through objects. These 
sentences were later incorporated into dialogues and anecdotes. 


2.5 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


It was only at the turn of the cent 
began to follow a definite pattern. 
whatsoever be made of the learner's language, 
the spoken language, and only after some time we 
later to writing. 
Work on the spoken language started with the study of sounds through 
the aid of phonetic notation. These sounds were used in sentences whose 
ctures and definitions, aided by the ges- 


ee was taught through pi 
ures and ingenuity of the teacher. The structure of the language was 


ury that the Direct Method textbooks 
Maintaining the principle that no use 
the typical text started with 
nt on to reading, and 
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assimilated through inference and abstraction. Material for reading was 
written in a contemporary style and often dealt with the life and culture of 
the foreign country. 

There was also some effort to systematize the teaching of the structure 
and meaning of the language. The material was now roughly graded so that 
one class led to the next. The need for training teachers in special teaching- 
techniques was also admitted; special holiday-courses were started for 
this purpose. The movement was also strengthened by the international 
congress of modern language teachers in Vienna in 1898, which accepted 
the principle of giving some time in each elementary lesson to some aspect 
of the Direct Method, such as the use of dialogues or dramatization. And 
at the Leipzig congress of 1900 a motion was passed to apply the new 
principles in advanced classes. These principles included almost exclusive 
use of the second language in the class, the use of texts in modern prose, 
material on the foreign culture, inductive grammar, modern literary texts 
and written work in the form of reproduction exercises. 

It was in 1901 that the term “direct method” seems to have been 
established when it was described in a circular of the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction. By 1902, through a decree of Leygues who was then 
the Minister, the méthode directe had become the only officially approved 
method for the teaching of foreign languages in France. The same year, 
the Direct Method also became official in Germany, along with Viétor’s 
phonetics. Before the turn of the century, the method had already been 
introduced into England by Walter Ripman, without however becoming 
the official method. 

„The imposition of the Direct Method as an official method created many 
difficulties in the countries which adopted it. In the first place, there were 
few teachers trained to use the method. Most of them had neither the 
fluency, the techniques, nor the energy which the method required. As 
far as techniques were concerned, a great need was felt for the interchange 
of information among teachers using the method. Lan: 
visiting centres where the method was successful, and they published 
descriptions of the techniques which they had observed. For example, after 
2d the direct method m action at the Lycée de Bordeaux in 1909, 

itschel published his findings and comments on the effective use of 
diagrams, wall pictures, advertisements and songs,1263 
Tors wa linke etre en mn 

€ growing demands for measur- 
able standards of accuracy. Vocabulary exercises and systematic grammar 
drills were added. At a more advanced level, translation was included, And 
at all levels certain standards of correctness were required, 


guage teachers began 
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In practice, each country made its own compromise with the Direct 
Method. In Germany, after being propagated by Walter, Wendt, Hart- 
mann, Klinghardt, Kuhn and Hausknecht, the method was adapted to 
more traditional language-teaching and combined into what was eventu- 
ally called the ‘‘eclectic method”. The combination included the phonetics, 
intuition, induction and modern texts of the Direct Method, combined 
with a systematic study of grammar along more traditional lines. In 
France a similar compromise resulted in the méthode active, which kept 
most of the features so ardently proclaimed by Passy, Carré, Pinloche, 
Schweitzer, and Simonnot. In Switzerland, as early as 1887, Alge had 
accented the intuition element of the method by adding the use of wall 
pictures and other similar devices. His writings on teaching techniques (e.g. 
Leitfaden fiir den ersten Unterricht im Franzôsischen) were the forerunner 
of a rich literature on Direct Method techniques. In Belgium the method 
had been supported by Melon and, indirectly, by the government when in 
1895 it decreed that the spoken language be made the basis of all element- 
ary language-instruction and be taught through natural and intuitive 
teaching-techniques. But here too the method ended in a compromise. 

In England, owing largely to the efforts of such exponents as Sweet, 
Ripman, and Findlay, the method was used with enthusiasm and success 
by its supporters, and it remained in vogue between 1899 and 1924. As it 
spread to the average school, however, its use began to decline because it 
demanded highly competent teachers, willing to spend a great deal of 
time and energy on each lesson, for results which were not always worth 
the effort. Teachers gradually drifted back to some forms of the grammar- 
translation approach. | 

In the United States, little was heard of the Direct Method before the 
Publication of a short description of it in the Report of the Committee of 
Twelye 1? This committee was a group of a dozen prominent American 
teachers of languages, appointed in 1892 by the Modern Language 
Association of America to advise the National Educational Association on 
Curriculum and methods in language teaching. Its influential report stated 
that “the ability to converse should not be regarded as a thing of primary 
importance for its own sake but as an auxiliary to the higher ends of lingu- 
istic Scholarship and literary culture.”12%:20 Moreover, under conditions 
Prevailing at the time in America, it was possible to learn only to read a 
Second language and not to speak it. 

Under the chairmanship of Thomas, the Committee outlined what has 
been called the Grammar-translation Method. It included teaching of gram- 
Mar, translation of simple prose, and practice in hearing and pronoun- 
cing foreign words. For the Committee, the main purpose of foreign- 
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language teaching was to enable the learner to translate at sight in order 
eventually to be able to read the language. Great Importance was given 
to the proper use of the learner’s first language. The need for better text- 
books for grammar-translation work was soon satisfied by the publication 
between 1900 and 1914 of such influential texts as those of Fraser and 
Squair for French, Thomas for German, Ramsey for Spanish and Grand- 
gent for Italian. The ultimate objective was always to train the learner to 
read the language. For example, the purpose of Grandgent's Italian gram- 
mar Was to prepare students to read Dante in the original. The aims of the 
method did not include teaching the learner to converse in the language. 

Conversational skill in the foreign language, which the curriculum and 
methods of the schools had failed to give, was offered by a growing group 
of language merchants, the best known of whom was Maximilian Berlitz, 
who had started a language school in Providence in 1878. The demand for 
the spoken language was so great that the Berlitz family was able to 
increase the number of its schools to almost two hundred in various 
countries of the world. Some of these schools were prepared to teach 60 
different languages. The method used was similar to the Direct Method, 
for under no circumstances was anything but the foreign language to be 
used in the teaching of it. All instruction was oral from the very beginning. 
The material was based on the phrases and vocabulary of everyday con- 
versation. 

Because of the demand for the spoken language, some American and 
Canadian teachers tried out the techniques of the new “reform” methods 
which had been imported from Europe. But many became disillusioned 
with them for they felt that what the grammatical method neglected, 


he spoken language, the reform 


er ones, do not justify the demands 
made by the oral use of the language.1221:19 


A vast project was therefore 


planning, and even some agreeme 
The net result was the largest an 
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undertaken. Called the Modern Foreign Language Study, it began in the 
United States in 1923 and ended in Toronto in 1927 at a joint meeting with 
the Canadian Committee. The results were reported in seventeen volumes 
devoted to different aspects of language teaching—enrolment, achieve- 
ment, testing, reading, vocabulary control, and bibliography. 

The findings of the study were summarized by Coleman in a volume 
which started much discussion. Some refused to accept the conclusions, 
which, according to Coleman were the following: Since most pupils waste 
their time in trying to achieve the impossible, especially in two-year 
courses, it is better to try for something attainable, a limited reading know- 
ledge of the second language. Use of word counts, syntax and idiom lists, 
and replacements texts, better methods, and definite standards of achieve- 
ment were advocated. These were the conclusions which governed language 
teaching in America between the two World Wars. 

The effect of the study was to spread the Reading Method, with texts 
based on a controlled and limited vocabulary. Only a comprehension of 
the text was required; what was stressed in practice was rapid, silent read- 
ing, and plenty of it. But since silent reading was a private affair and not a 
group activity, teachers, for want of something to do, began to spend 
classroom time talking in the learner’s language, about the foreign language 
and the people who use it. 

These were the conditions which prevailed until the time the United 
States entered World War II and found itself incapable of supplying the 
language needs of its huge army and navy, which was then taking up posi- 
tions in all quarters of the globe. To train fluent speakers of a considerable 
number of languages for its far-flung operations, the American Army, with 
the help of the Universities, set up its own schools under the Army Special- 
ized Training Programme, popularly known as the ASTP. 

In some of these schools, language learning was a full-time job, and the 
Tesults after a few months seemed so impressive that it was believed that 
the “Army Method” contained the secret of successful language teaching. 
Actually no such method existed. All that the Army had asked for was 
Tesults, including a fluent speaking knowledge of the language; a variety 
9f methods and techniques were used to achieve these results. Advice had 
been sought from a number of specialists, especially from linguists and 
anthropologists who had learned some of the more exotic languages in 
their field work. Among them was Franz Boas, who suggested that the 
bulk of the time be spent on accurate imitation of the natural conversation 
of native speakers of the language. He was supported by Sapir and also 
by Bloomfield, who had already pointed out that pseudo-grammatical doc- 
trine and puzzle-solving translation had been largely responsible for the 
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failure of the schools to give even a small percentage of the population a 
working knowledge of a second language. What was needed was abundant 
contact with the spoken language. In order to give the maximum contact 
with the spoken language there was to be a minimum of reading and 
writing and only the essentials of grammar. Small classes were to meet fre- 
quently for imitation and drill with a native speaker (called an informant) 
operating under the direction of a linguist. 

The results achieved by some of the wartime language schools were 
apparently so satisfactory that, after the war, military language schools 
using the same patterns of instruction were organized in the United States 
and other countries on a permanent basis. But a few modifications were 
made. Instead of an informant there was only the teacher, who had to be a 
native speaker of the language. Reading and writing were added in larger 
doses. Systematic grammar was used to summarize what had been learned. 
The emphasis was on memory-work, aided by pictures, charts, tapes and 
discs, and film-strips. The length of the course varied with the language; 
some full-time courses lasted forty-six weeks. 

Another effect of the impressive results of war-time language centres 
was a post-war attempt by schools and colleges to duplicate them. But this 
proved practically impossible in most cases, since full time could not be 
devoted to language learning. Moreover, the motives were not so urgent; 
and the classes were far too big. Although a few private schools did attempt 
full-time programmes, the great majority of secondary schools could 
devote only five hours a week, and in addition, had to deal with classes of 
over thirty. The best that could be done was to double or triple the num- 
ber of class hours per week into the so called “intensive course”, tq increase 
the number of contact hours with the language by the use of recordings on 
magnetic tape or discs to be imitated in groups or in the individual record- 
ing-booths of the increasingly popular language-laboratory. (See Ch. 15.) 
These laboratories were first introduced in the universities, where intensive 
courses totalled fifteen hours a week of classes plus an additional fifteen 
hours of practice in the laboratory. 

Some adaptations of ASTP techniques also produced impressive results. 
When the extra time was not available, however, the “Army Method” did 
not succeed in producing anything like a fluent command of the spoken 
language. °51:2%3 The fact was that there was nothing really new in the 
ASTP techniques used in the military language schools. All of its main 
features had already been mentioned half a century earlier in the Report of 
the Committee of Twelve, which rejected them as inapplicable at the time; 
and all of them had been used in Europe during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. Since these methods and 
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techniques, like those of the Direct Method, required the services of highly 
competent language-teaching specialists, language teachers reverted to 
the use of grammar and translation, to the Reading Method, and to other 
methods which had been developed in the past. 

If we now glance back at the development of language-teaching method, 
we see that it first swings from the active oral use of Latin in Ancient and 
Medieval times to the learning by rule of the Renaissance grammars, back 
to oral activity with Comenius, back to grammar rules with Plótz, and 
back again to the primacy of speech in the Direct Method. During this 
development, the demand had also switched from the classics to the 
modern languages. Because of the expansion of trade and commerce 
during the period following the Industrial Revolution, training in Latin 
and Greek came to be considered as insufficient for the future businessman 
and industrialist. The demand was now for modern foreign languages; but 
the argument that had to be used to get them into the schools was that 
they could be reduced to the same sort of academic subjects as the classical 
languages. It is perhaps because they have had to compete with Latin 
and Greek that modern languages have so long been taught as if they were 
dead languages. But as the teaching of modern languages became the rule 
rather than the exception, there was à reaction against techniques and 
Objectives which had been adapted from the teaching of the classical 
languages. By the middle of the twentieth century, however, modern 
languages were still being taught by such techniques; they were also being 
taught by a great variety of other types of “methods”, most of which had 
originated in the nineteenth or early twentieth centuries. 


3. TYPES OF METHODS 

Most of the methods developed over the past few centuries are still in use 
in one form or another in various parts of the world. The most common 
types in use are (1) the Direct Method, (2) the Natural Method, (3) the 
Psychological Method, (4) the Phonetic Method, (5) the Reading Method, 
(6) the Grammar Method, (7) the Translation Method, (8) the Grammar- 
Translation Method, (9) the Eclectic Method, (10) the Unit Method, 
(11) the Language-Control Method, (12) the Mimicry-Memorization 
Method, (13) the Practice-Theory Method, (14) the Cognate Method, 
(15) the Dual-Language Method. 


3.1 THE DIRECT METHOD 

This is one of the most widely known methods and the one that has caused 
the most controversy. Its main characteristics are: 1. The use of everyday 
Vocabulary and structure. 2. Grammar taught by situation. 3. Use of 
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many new items in the same lesson to make the language sound natural 
and to encourage normal conversation. 4. Oral teaching of grammar and 
vocabulary. 5. Concrete meanings through object lessons; abstract ones 
through the association of ideas. 6. Grammar illustrated through visual 
presentation. 7. Extensive listening and imitation until forms become 
automatic. 8. Most of the work done in class; more class hours needed 


for the method. 9. The first few weeks devoted to pronunciation. 10. All 
reading matter first presented orally. 


3.2 THE NATURAL METHOD 


This is similar to the Direct Method in so far as it starts its courses with 
questions on objects and pictures. New words are explained by means of 
known words. Meaning is taught by inference. There is no use of the first 
language, no translation, no talk about the second language. Grammar is 
used to correct mistakes; the dictionary, to help in remembering partly 


forgotten words. The order of presentation is: listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, grammar. 


3.3 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD 


This is also related to the Direct Method. It is based on mental visualiza- 
tion and the association of ideas. S 

following: Objects, diagrams, 
create a mental image and to 


permitted. Composition is int 
begins early; reading, late, 


3.4 THE PHONETIC METHOD 


This is also known as the Reform 
with the Direct Method movemen 


sists in the reproduction of things heard and read. 


3.5 THE READING METHOD 


This method was devised for scho 


ols whose only objective was a reading 
knowledge of the language. The t 


ext is divided into short sections, each 
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preceded by a list of words to be taught through context, translation or 
pictures. After a certain vocabulary level is reached, supplementary 
readers in the form of stories or simplified novels are introduced, in order 
to enable the learner to consolidate his vocabulary. 


3.6 THE GRAMMAR METHOD 

In this method, rules of grammar are learned, along with groups of words. 
The words are then put together according to the rule, thereby giving 
Practice in the application of the rule. Knowledge of the rule, however, is 
more important than its applications. There is no oral work or teaching of 
pronunciation. One of the advantages claimed for this method is that it 
can be classed as mental discipline. It is easy to apply and does not require 
a teacher who is a fluent speaker of the language. It is also simple to test 


and easy to control. 


3.7 THE TRANSLATION METHOD 


This consists of practice in translating texts of increasing difficulty, first 
from the second language into the first, and later from the first language 


into the second. 

A variant of this is the Interlinear Translation Method. Here both an 
interlinear word-for-word translation and an idiomatic one are given. 
The story is divided into sections of lesson length, each with a series of 
questions and answers to accompany it, followed by a number of exercises 
in two-way translation. 

Like the Grammar Method, the Translation Method can be taught to 
classes of any size, by teachers with an imperfect knowledge of the language 
and no special teaching-techniques. It is easy and cheap to teach and ad- 
minister, and the number of class periods may be as few or as many as 


administratively feasible. 


3.8 THE GRAMMAR-TRANSLATION METHOD 
This is simply a combination of the activities of grammar and translation. 

e main features of the method are as follows: The grammar is an out- 
line of formal grammar. The vocabulary depends on the texts selected. 
The teaching begins with rules, isolated vocabulary items, paradigms and 
translation. Easy classics are then translated. Vocabulary is divided into 
lists of words to be memorized; but there is little relationship between the 
Vocabulary of successive lessons. Pronunciation either is not taught, or is 
limited to a few introductory notes. Grammar rules are memorized as 
units, which often include illustrative sentences. 
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3.9 THE ECLECTIC METHOD 


This has been called the méthode active in France. It is essentially a com- 
promise between the Direct Method, with its many demands on the teacher 
coupled with its alleged inaccuracy for the learner, and the more formal 
methods based on grammar rules and translation. The language skills are 
introduced in the following order: speaking, writing, understanding and 
reading. Activities include oral practice, reading aloud, and questions and 


answers. There is a certain amount of translation, with some deductive 
grammar, and some audio-visual aids. 


3.10 THE UNIT METHOD 


This is an application to language teaching of the five steps of the Her- 
bartian system of teaching, viz., student preparation, presentation of 
material, guidance through induction, generalization, application. It can 
be applied at all levels. At the elementary level, for example, a unit would 


develop thus: 1. A unit of interest is chosen by vote by the class. 2. A 
committee of learners prepares 


teacher translates it, trying to 
duplicated sheet, the learner studies the content vocabulary of the situation, 
e.g. travel, ticket, train, etc. 5. A list is made of the grammatical construc- 
by association. 7. Phrases and sentences, 
especially the ones with new grammatical points, are repeated and 


memorized. 8. The teacher sees whether the student has discovered the rule 
inductively. 9. The whole scene is acted out. 10. Final 


; but it must be patterned 
and controlled. Both oral and written drills are j 


3.12 THE MIMICRY-MEMORIZATION METHOD 


This is also sometimes called the Informant-drill Metho 
ing is divided into demonstration and drill, gener. 
one of the former to two of the latter. The der 
grammar, pronunciation and vocabulary throu 
informant. In the drill lessons, the native infor 


d. In it the teach- 
ally in the proportion of 
monstration lessons teach 
£h a teacher and a native 
mant, or drill-master, reads 
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a few sentences, and the class, after listening a few times, mimics him 
again and again, until the sentence is partly memorized. Grammar is 
taught inductively or through model sentences. Beyond the elementary 
level there are lectures, dramatizations and discussions. A variation of this, 
without drill-master but with added recordings of dialogues and drills, is 
sometimes called the *Audio-lingual Method”. 


3.13 THE PRACTICE-THEORY METHOD 

This is to some extent the reverse of the preceding method. Here theory 
follows practice, generally in the proportion of seven units of practice to 
three of theory. Model sentences are memorized, through constant repe- 
tition, by imitating informants and recordings. The model sentences are 
then analysed phonetically and structurally to permit their expansion into 
new sentences of the same type. 


3.14 THE COGNATE METHOD 

In this method the learner starts by learning a basic vocabulary made up 
of words which are similar in form and meaning to those of his own 
language. These are then immediately used for oral and written expression. 


3.15 THE DUAL-LANGUAGE METHOD 

Similar to the Cognate Method, this is based on the similarities and differ- 
ences between the first and the second language. These are not limited to 
Vocabulary but include the sounds, forms and syntax of both languages. 
The material is arranged according to the length and complexity of its 
formal elements. The first language is used to explain differences in 
Phonetics, grammar and vocabulary. Each point of difference is used as the 
basis of systematic drills. 

In addition to these methods, there are less widespread variants such 
as the Situation Method, the Simplification Method, the Conversational 
Method, the Film Method, the Laboratory Method, the Basic Method, 
not to mention the hundreds of methods named after their authors. 


4. WHAT METHODS ARE MADE OF 
In all these names of methods, the Direct Method, the Grammar-transla- 
tion Method, the Phonetic Method, what does the term “method” mean? 

es it refer only to what is taught, how it is taught, and when it is 
taught? It should be quite evident from the foregoing history and descrip- 
tion of language-teaching methods that the meaning of “method”? depends 
on the method. “Method” means different things to different people. For 
Some, it means a set of teaching procedures; for others, the avoidance of 
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teaching procedures. For some, it is the primacy of a language skill; for 
others, it is the type and amount of vocabulary and structure. 

Different meanings of “method” can be inferred from the regulations on 
language-teaching method issued by departments, boards, and ministries 
of education. Some have decreed that the “Direct Method” shall be used 
to teach foreign languages. The name “Direct Method”, however, says 
only how the language is to be presented. It simply says that the meaning is 
taught by making a direct connection in the mind of the learner between 
what he sees and what he says, and later between what he thinks and what 
he says. In other words no use is made of the learner's own language. It 
Says nothing about what is to be taught or when it is to be taught. In fact, 
there is nothing in the Direct Method which makes it essentially different 
from the Phonetic Method, the Natural Method, the Situation Method, 
the Unit Method, the Language-Control Method, or the Dual-language 
Method. Although these are different from the Grammar-translation 
Method, the latter can also include many of their features, such as dual- 
language description, situations, and grouping into units, and still remain 
the same “method”. All of these, in turn, can be included in the Language- 
Control Method, provided, of course, they con 

Lack of understanding on exactly what m 
unfortunate results. The author was once asked 
design an experiment to determine whether 
Direct Method would be better for a certai 
ment realized that the Basic Method could a 
Method, they would have predicted the futili 
They would have seen that the one is a list o 
teaching procedures. And neither a list of wi 
procedures, can of itself constitute a method. 

, Such terms as “the Direct Method", “the Simplification Method”, “the 
Situation Method”, “the Natural Method”, “the Film Method”, “the 
Conversational Method”, “the Oral Method", “the Linguistic Method”, 


ey limit themselves to a 


trol their language. 

ethod means can lead to 
by a certain government to 
the Basic Method or the 
n area. Had the govern- 
Iso be taught as a Direct 
ty of such an experiment. 
f words; the other, a set of 
ords, nor a set of teaching 


: ing methods, they often fail 
to consider what methods are made of and how one method differs from 
another. 

One method can differ from another only in what a method, as a method, 
must include. The first question that needs answering therefore is: What 
must a method include? Surely it includes what all teaching includes, 


whether it be the teaching of arithmetic or astronomy, of music or mathe- 
matics. 
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All teaching, whether good or bad, must include some sort of selection, 
some sort of gradation, some sort of presentation, and some sort of repe- 
tition. Selection, because it is impossible to teach the whole of a field of 
knowledge; we are forced to select the part of it we wish to teach. Grada- 
tion, because it is impossible to teach all of what we have selected at once; 
we are forced to put something before or after something else. Presenta- 
tion, because it is impossible to teach without communicating or trying 
to communicate something to somebody. Repetition, because it is im- 
possible to learn a skill from a single instance; all skill depends on practice. 

All language-teaching methods, by their nature, are necessarily made up 
of a certain selection, gradation, presentation and repetition of the mate- 
rial. It is therefore through these four inherent characteristics that one may 
discover how one method differs from another. Let us first consider 


differences in selection. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 
Selection is an inherent characteristic of all methods. Since it is impossible 
to teach the whole of a language, all methods must in some way or other, 
whether intentionally or not, select the part of it they intend to teach. 

No method can teach the whole of a language. No native speaker knows 
all of it. Even the greatest writers never master the whole of the vocabulary 


vhich they write. The average native speaker knows an 


of the language in v 
even smaller fraction of his native vocabulary. And he may have only a 


vague idea of a great many words he continually sees. The average worker, 
for example, according to the Princeton Opinion Research Corporation, 
understands only 12 per cent of the content words in the house organ of his 
Company; he has only an uncertain idea of the meaning of words like 
revenue and excise tax. One can hardly expect a method for foreigners to 
include more of the language than the average native speaker possesses. 
And yet that is what many a method attempts to do. ! 

The great amount of material taught by some methods includes much 
that is never used and soon forgotten. A learner often memorizes as many 
as 12,000 words in order to be able to understand a particular 1,000. This 
is because there 1s no relationship between the wide selection made and the 
limited purposes of the learner. It is partly through its relationships with 
the purposes, level and duration of a course that we can evaluate a selec- 
tion of items, of words, structures and forms of a particular language. 

If the coun is short, the more important it will be to limit the course to 
the essentials, and the more difficult it will be to determine exactly what 
these essentials are. The selection is limited by the type of dialect, register, 
Style and medium taught. A person may have a most extensive vocabulary 
In the literary language and still not have enough to order a meal. The 
Well-known French writer, André Gide, for example, who had such a wide 
knowledge of the English literary vocabulary, as shown by his excellent 
translations of Shakespeare and Conrad, was quite unable, according to 
his friend Julian Green, to ask a London bus driver where to get off. 

Another important factor is the amount of language involved. The 
Problems of selecting a vocabulary of 300 words are quite different from 
those for a 4,000-word vocabulary. Determining the vocabulary size for a 
given purpose is itself a complex problem. Foreign-language methods used 
in many European countries teach 500 to 1,500 words a year over a period 
Of six years, Of these a maximum of only one-third is remembered, accord- 
Ing to the Vocabulary Committee of the Sixth Conference of the Inter- 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. But the amount 
Selected and the efficiency of the selection is dependent above all on the 
Very possibilities of limitation contained within the language itself, 
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Some languages can be limited in certain ways much more than others. 

Since all methods must select, we must determine to what extent they 
can do so; we must find out how selectable a language is. Since many 
methods use selections of the language already made—word lists and syn- 
tax lists, for example—we must also determine how such selections differ. 
Finally, what is taught is also affected by the choice of principles or criteria 
on which selections are based. These must be compared and evaluated. 

In analysing the selection which a method has made we must therefore 
find out the why and the how of the selection: (1) the purpose, level and 
duration, which affect (2) the type, and (3) the amount selected, all of 
which are influenced by (4) the way the selection is made, and determine 
(5) the items selected from the phonetics, grammar, vocabulary and 
semantics of the language. 


1. PURPOSE, LEVEL AND DURATION 


In order to evaluate or compare selections of a language, we must first 
know the purpose for which the selection was made, its level and duration. 


1.1 PURPOSE 


The questions to ask about the purposes of a selection are: why was the 
selection made, and for whom? Was it made for purposes of teaching, of 
examinations, of travel? Is it intended as a basis or foundation for second- 
language learning, or as a self-contained language for purposes of inter- 
national communication? 

The committee of the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection recog- 
nized nine possible purposes for the selection of words: (1) The island 
vocabulary (closed); (2) the foundation vocabulary (open); (3) the standard 
examination vocabulary; (4) the purification of style and usage; (5) the 
practical vocabulary; (6) the cultural vocabulary; (7) the vocabulary for 
the simplification of texts; (8) the lingua franca vocabulary, and (9) the 
vocabulary of travel.1101:18 The list, however, is far from complete, for 
there are a number of other special purposes. For example, during World 
War II, the U.S. Navy training manuals were reduced to a vocabulary of 
250 general words plus 150 nautical terms ina Special course of lectures, 
demonstrations and instructional films used to prepare foreign trainees. 

Secondly, for whom was the selection made— for children, adults, 
adolescents?—for Indians, Africans, or Europeans?— for students, sol- 
diers or tourists? The committee of the francais fondamental recognized 
three types of people for whom a selection could be made: (1) Students in 
school; (2) Foreign peoples and immigrants, and (3) Tourists and travel- 
lers.!^5* But here again a number of special groups must be considered. 
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The greatest word-count selection ever made was for stenographers;!?! one 
of the earliest was intended for the blind.14*4 


1.2 LEVEL 

The amount of the language mastered and the skill which the learners 
may already have acquired in using it will obviously affect the selection. 
A course for absolute beginners will probably not contain the same type 
and amount of material as a course for advanced learners. 

Level also has an effect on the relative importance of purposes for which 
the selection may have been made. The lower the level, the less the selec- 
tion is affected by the purpose of the course. This is because there are 
certain fundamental elements in every language that anyone speaking it 
must know, no matter who he is or where he lives. 


1.3 DURATION 
The length of time covered by the course or syllabus affects both what and 
how much is taught. A selection intended for a two-week emergency course 
for newcomers will differ in kind and amount from one intended for a 
three-year course for immigrants. The material in a two-year school 
Course at two hours a week cannot be the same as that in a six-year course 
at five hours a week. . l x 
It is the purpose of the course, its level and duration which determine 
the choice of the dialect, register, style and media which will be taught. 


2. CHOICE OF TYPE 
Selection of the language type to be taught includes a choice of (1) dialect, 


(2) register, (3) style, and (4) media. 


2.1 DIALECT 

The teaching of a language with a number of dialects poses the problem of 
Selecting one of them. The pronunciation of General American differs 
from that of Southern British (see Ch. 2). There are differences in British 
ge and vocabulary. A method for teaching German may 


and American usag : 
ave to select either a Southern or a Northern variety of the language. In 


Spanish there is the choice between standard Castilian and a number of 
Merican varieties. . 
The choice depends not only on the variety most useful to the learner, 
OWever, but also on the type and amount of descriptive material avail- 
able, on the type and completeness of grammars, dictionaries and phonetic 
Manuals (see Ch. 2). A method may, for example, intend to teach Canadian 
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English to French Canadians but may be forced to make a choice between 
American or British varieties of the language because of the lack of 
adequate descriptions of Canadian English. 


2.2 REGISTER 


Methods may be written at different registers—military, scientific, com- 
mercial, etc. There are language courses for business, for science students 
and for soldiers. The importance of certain words, idioms and construc- 
tions is not identical in all registers of the language (see Chap. 2). 


2.3 STYLE 


A method may choose to teach the literary or colloquial style, standard 
usage or popular usage; the importance of items in the language may 
vary greatly from one to the other. The relative importance of words like 
so and and, for example, is not the same in popular usage as it is in stand- 
ard usage (see 4.1.1 below). 


2.4 MEDIA 


Methods may choose between the spoken or the written language, since 
they may limit themselves to the teaching of reading, writing or speaking. 

The degree of difference between the spoken and written forms varies 
from language to language. The difference in vocabulary between spoken 
and written English is about 15 per cent, according to Schonell.1393 In 
other languages, like Arabic, for example, it may be considerably greater 
(see 4.1.1). Selection may be limited to what is common to speech and 
writing. 

In each of these types of language, courses vary in the amount they 
select and in the way in which they select it. 


3. CHOICE OF AMOUNT 


If a language is a system of systems in which everything is interdependent, 
how is it possible to limit its amount? The limitation of a language 
is made possible by the fact that some parts of it are less systematic than 
others. 

Items in a language differ in how closely they are linked into a system 
and how easy it is to dispense with them. Some items are therefore more 
selectable than others. Selectability depends ultimately on what one can 
eliminate and still have a language, and on the degree to which one can do 
without it in a given circumstance. 


The selectability of any item is inversely proportional to its restrict- 
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ability, that is, to the capacity of the language to do without it. If the item 
is a phoneme, its restrictability is low because a language cannot easily be 
deprived of one of its phonemes without modifying its system, no more 


than it can eliminate one of the letters of the alphabet. One cannot speak 


English without the phoneme [m/, for example. On the other hand, one can 


spend an entire lifetime speaking and writing the language without using 
a word like viatic. In fact, one may have to wait a long time before finding 
a situation in which such a word could be used. It is reported, for example, 
that a certain Judge Arthur Thomsen of Omaha, pondering a traffic 
damage suit, told the jury, “A careful driver ought reasonably to anticipate 


some vehicles making viatic use of the road," and then added, “I have been 


waiting two years to get a case where I could use the word ‘viatic’.”’ It is 


easy for the language to do without such words as viatic, and the advan- 
tages of selecting them for teaching are therefore very low; in fact, their 
restrictability is so great that a method—like the judge—may have to do 


Without them. 

There are items, therefore, W 
Which one must necessarily inc 
we have to use and what we canno 


hich one must necessarily exclude and items 
Jude, Between these two extremes of what 
t use lie the problems of selection. The 


two extremes are the end-points of a scale of restrictability the degrees of 


which correspond to the number of items a language can do without. The 


main outline of the scale is indicated in the figure on the following page. 
Examining the scale, we find that the most restrictable items, the easiest 


to do without, are some of th 


e meanings of the language, especially those 
“Phonetic” meanings conveyed by the many variations in stress and in- 
tonation, They are also the most numerous; for there are more meanings 
in the language than there are different words to express them. Of the 
millions of meanings in the total vocabulary of a language only a small 
Percentage can ever be taught. On the other hand, the lowest in restrict- 
ability are the letters and the phonemes, the choice of which is easy, since 
they all have to be included; it is difficult to restrict their number and still 
have a language. . 

Within each category of items there is also a scale of restrictability 
Which fits into the general scale. Verbs have not the same degree of restrict- 
ability as nouns. And within the category of the verb, there are different 
degrees represented by the number of contexts to which each can apply. 
For instance, both put and swim are important verbs; but put is much 
less restrictable because it supports à larger number of contexts than 
swim; you can put more things in more places than you can swim. 

The degree of restrictability is governed by two sets of factors, (1) ex- 


ternal, and (2) internal. 
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0 25 50 75 100% 
Range of restrictability 
Within any level—phonology, grammar, vocabulary or semantics—the 
total number of units varies from language to language. This variation is 
indicated in powers of ten along the upright axis to the left. Along the 
horizontal axis, the corresponding estimates of restrictability are shown as 


Percentage ranges based on average frequencies regrouped from the figures 
available, 1351-1514 


3.1 EXTERNAL FACTORS 


The external factors are related to (1) purpose, level and duration, and 
(2) type of selection (see 1 and 2 above). 


3.1.1 Purpose, Level and Duration 


External factors affecting restrictability depend on the purpose, level and 
duration of the course. A course with limited objectives is more restrictable 
in its elements than is one with wide or multiple purposes. The higher the 
level of language learning, the higher the degree of restrictability and the 
greater the number of selectable alternatives. The lower the level, the lower 
the degree of restrictability, and the smaller the number of selectable 
alternatives. In other words, the closer we are to the beginning, the more 
our language is limited to that part of it which we cannot do without. For 
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example, no course at the beginning level can leave out the articles; all 
courses at that level must necessarily include a fairly high percentage of 
structure words. A course at an advanced level, however, can teach an 
almost entirely different vocabulary from that of another course at the 
same level. The higher the level of language, the greater the amount of 
Option in restricting its components. 
The longer the course, the greater t 
shorter the course, the narrower the 
different short courses of two weeks’ 
he same words; whereas a number 


have to include a high proportion of t i 
of six-year courses can be quite different in their concrete and abstract 


vocabulary. 


he possible range of selection ; the 
range. For example, a number of 
duration at the same level will all 


3.1.2 Type 


The greater the difference in type, th 


smaller the difference, the lower the restrictability. 
As the capacity to restrict a language increases, so does dependence on 
f items. For example, as 


type, register, style and medium in the choice o 
Testrictability increases, the meanings of a language depend more and more 


On situation and context of registers, SO that technical and professional 
language includes a number of ordinary words with special meanings. 
hese meanings are easy to do without, their restrictability is high because 


they are closely dependent on type 
Governing these external factors are S 


e greater the range of selection; the 


ix internal factors. 


3.2 INTERNAL FACTORS 


These internal factors are (1) numbe IAE 
(4) probability, (5) combinability, and (6) structurization. The first three 
Of these cane restrictability; the second three limit it. Restriction there- 
osability and information; it decreases 


Ore increases with number, comp ing 3 -——Ó 
With probability, combinability and structurization. It is directly propor- 
tional to the former and inversely proportional to the latter. 


r, (2) composability, (3) information, 


3.2.1 Number 

Number includes the relationship between 

the frequency of the items it contains. 
Restrictability is directly proportional 

Portional to frequency. The more items t 

it is to eliminate one of them; for example, 

eliminate than there are phonemes. 


the size of a class of items and 
to class-size; and inversely pro- 


here are in a category, the easier 
there are more words to 
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The following figures show the relative number of items in each class of 
the English and French vocabularies. 


English Word-classes at the Thousand-word Level 


ADJECTIVES 
183% 


ADVERBS 
12:9 % 


Relative size of word-classes in an English vocabulary of a thousand words. 


Figures based on Fries. 511% Percentages corrected to exclude structure 
words. 


French Word-classes at the Thousand-word Level 


Relative sizes of word-classes in a French vocabulary of a thousand words. 


Figures based on Guiraud. 91539 Percentages corrected to exclude struc- 
ture words. 
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It is obvious from the figures for French and English that nouns form 
the most restrictable class of words. 

The smallest class, as the following figure shows, is more frequent than 
most larger classes. In English, less than 200 structure words occur more 
often than all verbs, adverbs and adjectives combined, and almost as often 


as nouns. 


Relation between Class-size and Frequency 


ce a ee a aT 


Relative class-size (%) 


El 
5 10 15 20 25 30 40 50 70 80 90 100 
Frequency of occurrence (%) 


i i irely of structure 
Th he highest frequency. It consists entirely 
gas ee TT fa 1 % of the total vocabulary but almost 


words, which make up less ! a n 
half of our talk. cartes are based on figures supplied by Guiraud. 73:38 
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(ii) Frequency 
Language statistics reveal a very high frequency of use for a very small 


number of items. Here is an example of this relationship, compiled from 
various word-counts of written English. 


Number of different Make up what Percentage 
words of any text 
4,500 99% Thorndike 
3,000 97.5% Bongers 
3,000 95% Palmer 
1,000 90% Ayers 
732 75% Dewey 
50 50% Ayers 
9 25% Dewey 


Results for the spoken language are even more striking:1993:73 


Different Words Percentage 
1,000 94% 
100 22% 


The small classes of words are used more often in speech than they are 
in writing. According to Miller fifty words make up 60 per cent of our 
talk and 40 per cent of our writing.397:59 

The proportions are about the same in other languages. Only ten differ- 
ent French words on Henmon's list account for 25 per cent of the total 
uses.!!5? They are words belonging to small classes, like articles, deter- 
miners, prepositions (à, de, dans, sur), conjunctions (er, ou, que) and 
structural adverbs (ne, pas, y). These all form part of the structure of the 
language, of course; in other languages like Hungarian their equivalents 
might be counted as part of the morphology, or inflectional system. 

At the other end of the scale it takes a large number of words to get an 
extra percentage point. Michéa has shown that although 3,000 words 
account for 95 per cent of language usage, and derivatives from these for 
an extra 2 per cent, it would take an extra 6,000 words to increase this by 
another 1 per cent.!?!6 For the extra one percent, Whatmough estimates an 
additional 9,000 words. But this extra one per cent cannot be entirely 
disregarded, since in a reading text it represents one word in a hundred, 
something like three to five words a page. Moreover, it has been shown 
that about half of the words in any text occur only once. The great word- 
count of Kaeding! totalled 11,000,000 running words, giving 258,000 
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different word forms. Yet fully half this number occurred only once in the 


eleven million. . 
Number is related to the external factors of level, duration, and type. 
The lower the level, the higher the percentage of structure words. (See 


graphs on the relation of class-size to level.) 


Relation of Class-size to Level 
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7,500 for French according to the researchers of the francais fondamental 
project.1453 

Language teachers themselves are not in agreement on how many 
words constitute a general vocabulary. The Sixth Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Modern Language Teachers suggested objectives 
between 1,500 and 3,000 words for a six-year course. But surely the total 
must vary according to the number of hours per week. (See graph on the 
relation between duration and percentage of total units.) 

As the number of selectable items increases, so does their dependence on 
type, on dialect, register, style and media. The dependence on media is 
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Restrictability decreases with duration, but it does so at a different rate for 
each level of language. At the level of phonology, the number of phonemes 
left to restrict may be limited to one or two after less than a thousand have 
been uttered in context. This is indicated as a percentage of the total by the 
scale along the upright axis. The horizontal 


axis refers to the appropriate 
unit of the level in question —sounds, forms, or words, as the ps gir be 


The graphs represent ranges found in a count of running words, grammar 
forms and phonemes of a hundred English texts. The ranges between 
maximum and minimum lie within the shaded areas. 
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best seen in the relative sizes of active and passive vocabularies.'°7° Al- 
though the average person speaking on the telephone makes use of a 
vocabulary of only some 2,240 words (Berry), he will nevertheless under- 
stand many more when he sees them in print. College students are said to 
be able to understand between 60,000 and 100,000 words.!?** For it takes 
fewer words to express our ideas than it does to understand those of 
others. 

The restrictability of an item is inversely proportional to the stability 
of its frequency. For the more generally necessary an item is, the less its 
frequency varies from situation to situation or from text to text. And the 
more restrictable it is, the more its frequency will vary from situation to 
Situation. 


3.2.2 Composability 

Restriction is directly proportional to composability, that is, to the 
possibility of making up larger units from smaller ones, sentences from 
clauses, clauses from phrases, phrases from words, words from morphemes, 
and morphemes from phonemes. As the units decrease in size, so does our 
Capacity for composing our own items and our ability to restrict them. We 
make up our sentences more readily than we make up our own words. We 
can express this concept more clearly in the form of a diagram designed to 


maximum 
restrictability 


s > words > phrases > clauses > sentences 


phonemes > morpheme: 


minimum 
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Composability > 


Relationship between Restrictability and Composability 
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show the relation between our capacity to compose our own items and our 
ability to restrict their use. 

Our capacity to make up our own items increases with the level and 
duration of the course. At a very advanced level it is possible to compose 
not only a great number of new sentences, but also a number of new 
words. This is also true for differences in type; as the language becomes 
more and more specialized, the composition of new words and extensions 
of meaning become more and more necessary. 


3.2.3 Information 


Information is used here in its technical sense, which is related to the 
degree of freedom with which we choose the different elements of the 
language as we speak. For example, if we say, “I put it in the ——”, what 
we choose next must be a noun; but it can be one of a great number of 
nouns. Whereas if we say, “It is a part ——”, there is only one word 
which is most likely to follow, the word of. Information theorists calculate 
that in English our choice is restricted to about 50 per cent in this 
way.°5358 And that 50 per cent carries no information because it can be 
predicted. The information is carried in the other free, unpredictable half 
of the language. 

The more information carried by an item, the greater its restrictability. 
In other words, the less one can predict the occurrence of an item, the 
easier it is to do without it. Restrictability is therefore proportional to 
our freedom of choice in the use of the language. The freer we are to choose 
an item, the more restrictable it is. 

An increase in level, duration, and variety of types is also an increase in 
the relative amount of information carried, and hence in the degree of 
restrictability. 

These three factors—number, composability, and degree of information 
—increase the possibility of restricting the language. Three other factors— 
probability, combinability, and structurization—limit the possibility of 
restriction. 


3.2.4 Probability 


The greater the probability, the less the possibility of restricting the 
language. The more likely an item is to occur, the more difficult it is to 
do without it. 

An increase in the level, duration, or number of types means a decrease 
in the probability of each new item, and hence a corresponding increase 
in its restrictability. 
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3.2.5 Combinability 


This is the capacity of an item to combine with other items. Restrictability 
is inversely proportional to this capacity. The more an item can combine, 
the less easy it is to eliminate. This is true for the language as a whole, for 
all its levels and the categories which they contain. Phonemes can com- 
bine more than syllables, syllables more than words, and different sorts of 
words combine more than others. Structure words combine with more 
other words than do adjectives, adjectives more than nouns. 

_ Combinability is one of the most fundamental characteristics of any 
item in a language. For it is the capacity of an item to combine with other 
items that largely determines its frequency and its probability of occur- 
rence. Words that occur everywhere again and again are those which 
combine most readily with other words. Most of the structure words have 
a high degree of combinability. Words like a and the, can and do, in and on, 
can combine with thousands of others. 

Combinability, however, is not limited to structure words. Certain 
verbs, adverbs, adjectives and nouns are more combinable than others. 
Verbs like put, take, give and get can combine with a great number of 
different nouns, and also with a relatively large number of adverbs and 
Prepositions. A limited number of adjectives like big can combine with a 
large number of nouns. Among the nouns themselves a limited number of 
abstract nouns like part can apply to a great number of concrete nouns. 
And a number of concrete nouns whose meanings are easily extended 
Combine with a large number of other nouns. For example, a word like 
head (of a person, a bed, a table, a cane, etc.) has a greater combinability 
than a word like clock. Within each class, therefore, there are different 
degrees of combinability, noun with noun, adjective with adjective, etc. 

Combinability is limited by an increase in level, duration and differences 
in type. As the level increases the percentage of combinability of each new 
item decreases. The lower the level, the greater the potential of each item 
to combine with others, either at the same level or at a higher one. The 
longer the course, the lower the average percentage of combinability of 
each item it contains. And as the language grows more and more special- 
ized, the degree of combinability of each new item decreases. 


3.2.6 Structurization 

This is the degree to which an item is structured or takes part in a struc- 
ture. It is not limited to structure words. Some verbs, for example, are 
More structured than others. The verb get may be the opposite of give, 
but it is not its structural equivalent, since gef but not give can be used 
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with other verbs to express grammatical aspect, as in get married, get 
going, etc. 

The more an item or class of items is structured, the less possibility there 
is of restricting it, or of choosing whether or not to use it. The highly 
structured elements of a language—its phonemes, sound-clusters, syllables, 
and structure words—will be found at that end of the scale where the re- 
strictability is low, for the more an item is linked to a closed system the 
more difficult it is to do without it. On the other hand, items like concrete 
nouns and adjectives are found at that end of the scale where the restrict- 
ability is high, for the less an item is structured, the easier it is to do 
without it. 

As the level, duration and number of types increase, the degree of struc- 
turization of each new item decreases. Conversely, the lower the level, the 
shorter the course, or the more general the type, the greater the degree of 
structurization of what is included. The more elementary the course, the 
higher the percentage of structure, for the simple reason that most of the 
items required to build sentences are structural ones. 

These external and internal factors of purpose, level, duration, type, 
number, composability, information, probability, combinability and struc- 
turization, and their interrelations answer the question: How much of 
what? The specific items selected, however, depend upon the choice of 
criteria, or the principles which determined how the selection was made. 


4. CHOICE OF CRITERIA 


When we learn our first language, we automatically make our own selec- 
tion. We learn words as we need them; and the more we need them, the 
more we use them. This so-called principle of “natural selection" has been 
applied to the teaching of second languages. Although it is possible for a 
teacher to attempt to apply to the second language the same principles 
used to learn the first, it is not possible for a method to do so, in so far as 
it must present its material in some form to the learner, in textbooks, 
films, recordings, etc. 

Secondly, there are methods where selection is based purely on the ran- 
dom choice or whim of the author, often under the influence of the situa- 
tion with which he happens to be concerned. Although such methods are 
not based on principles of selection, they can nevertheless be judged by 
them. 

Apart from the principle of “natural selection” and no principle at all, 
there are a number of criteria on which selections have been based and 
through which they can be evaluated. These are: (1) frequency, (2) range, 
(3) availability, (4) coverage, and (5) learnability. 
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4.1 FREQUENCY 
Selection by frequency is made by taking samples of the sort of material 
the learners are likely to read or hear, counting the items that occur the 
most often, and arranging them according to their frequency of occurrence. 
Since the items occurring the most frequently are those which the learner 
is most likely to meet, they are the ones which are selected for teaching. 
Moreover, since frequent items are more readily recognized than infre- 
quent ones, fluency in a language depends on the frequency of what is 
taught. 
Frequency counts appear as lists of the most usual words in a language, 
often in their order of frequency. Not all frequency counts give the same 
results, however. Differences in results depend on what is counted, how 


it is counted, and how much is counted. 


4.1.1, What is Counted? 

Items do not occur everywhere with equal frequency. The number of 
times an item is used will vary with dialect, register, style, medium, and 
time. 


(i) Dialect 

The frequency of words varies from region to region. A word like tonic, for 
example, in many regions of the English-speaking world, would be no 
more frequent than other medicaments like aspirin and vitamins. But in 
the English of Boston and parts of New England, its frequency is likely 
to be closer to that of tea, coffee, milk and beer, since it is the usual word 
for non-alcoholic drinks made with soda-water. In Schonell’s list of the 
oral vocabulary of Australian adults the word bloke appears as a very 
usual word;13%3 in other areas where chap, guy and fellow are the usual 


words, bloke appears as a much rarer word. 


(ii) Register 

Frequency is also affected by what the language is used for. Words like 
invoice, cheque and sale occur more often in commercial texts than they do 
in medical material. The first person pronoun makes up almost one and a 
half per cent of the words in personal letters, whereas in scientific texts it 
may have a frequency of zero (see 1.1.2). 

To make the study more generally representative of a number of regis- 
ters, some frequency counts are made from a number of sources. Hoz used 
private letters, newspapers, books and official documents.!!?5 Josselson 
used newspapers, non-fiction, and the prose and dialogue of fiction.1510 
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(iii) Style 

Differences in style influence the frequency of items at all levels of language. 
If the data is gathered from colloquial texts the relative frequency of words 
will not be the same as it would if only literary texts were included. The 
word so will be found to occur six times as often in popular usage as it 
does in standard usage; and and twice as often.®?®16 The interrogative 


verbal phrase is much more frequent in a radio dialogue than it is in a 
radio description of a horse-race. 


(iv) Medium 


Items occur in the spoken language with a frequency different from that in 
the written language. In written English, especially in literature, the past 
tense is more often used than it is in spoken English. In the spoken 
language the use of the first person pronoun is as high as five per cent of 
the total usage (in telephone conversations), but in written English it 
varies from 1-2 per cent to zero (in technical publications).*°7°? On the 
telephone our favourite word is J whereas in writing it is the. 

In the past, most word-counts were based on written sources; this was 
justified on the grounds that the results were to be used in the making of 
methods for reading and writing. Thorndike’s word-count was intended 
for native-language reading texts,!! * Horn's for writing,!!!? and Kaeding’s 
for stenographers.'**! But the lists established by these counts were later 
used as a basis for selecting words for second-language teaching, including 
the teaching of the spoken language. There was some disagreement, how- 
ever, on whether frequency counts based on written material gave results 
suitable for work on the spoken language. 

The improvement of recording equipment facilitated large-scale counts 
of the spoken language. French, !!? Berry#®7166 and Fries715 used tele- 
phone conversations, the Recuento de vocabulario español made use of radio 
material, 97 and the français fondamental project in France!>3 and 
Schonell in Australia!?9?? sent out teams of researchers equipped with 


magnetic recorders to record the speech of people in their everyday 
occupations. 


(v) Time 

Frequency varies in time. The words of one generation have not the same 
frequency as those of the next. This is not only because a language is 
continually evolving, but also because fashions, opinions, and living con- 
ditions are continually varying and constantly affecting the frequency of 
the words which represent them. The frequency of satellite was quite 
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low until man started making his own. The popularity of jet aircraft 
(avions à réaction) set the frequency of réaction rising in France. Industrial 
firms through advertising and publicity are continually trying to increase 
the frequency of the words after which they name their products; they have 
succeeded in establishing kodak and hoover as household words; but 
exercycle, skijamas, and hundreds of similar inventions may not last a 
generation. 

All frequency lists are marked by the date of the materials on which they 
are based, Vander Beke’s reflects the vocabulary of the many nineteenth- 
century French novels which he included, giving a much higher frequency 
to carrosse than to automobile or avion, and making comtesse and duchesse 
appear as everyday words. 

So as not to appear dated, some frequency counts select materials from 
a number of different periods. Josselson’s Russian word-count, for ex- 
ample, distributes the material over three periods: 1830-1900, 1900-1918 


and 1918-1950.1510 


4.1.2 How Much is Counted? 

It is not only what is counted that makes a difference in the results, but 
also how much is counted. Statistically, the greater the number of items 
counted, the greater the reliability of the count. Kaeding’s count was based 
on a study of eleven million running words, the Recuento on seven million, 
and Thorndike’s count on four and a half million. 

In frequency counts based on mixed sources, the amount of material 
from each will affect the results obtained. Some counts assume that all 
sources are equally valuable. Hoz takes 100,000 words from each of his 
four sources. 

Range of sources is also indicative. Although Thorndike averaged 
50,000 words from each of 200 sources, the differences between the sources 
are not as great as they might be, since most of the sources could be classed 


as literary, 


4.1.3 What is Counted as What? 
An important question affecting the results of frequency counts is: What 
was counted as a unit? In counting meanings, for example, the results of 
two studies of the same text may be quite different, since there is no agree- 
ment on how many meanings each item has and exactly what these mean- 
ings are. Similarly, there can be no agreement on the frequency of sentence 
patterns until we identify the different types. For it is no use starting to 
count something until we know what exactly we are counting. 

The importance of this was evident from the very beginning of the 
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vocabulary counts. Some word statisticians classified words by form; others 
by meaning or function. For some, like Kaeding, forms like Bruder and 
Briider or go and went would be counted as an occurrence of two different 
words since they differed in form; for others, these were counted as two 
occurrences of the same word, since they had a common meaning. Or the 
distinction may be between system and discourse. In the system of the 
language, each of the above pairs is one word, but in the relation between 
words in discourse they are two. Contrariwise, a word like du in French is 
a single word in discourse but two words—de la (de Peau)=du (du vin)—in 
the system.*°” 


4.1.4 Sorts of Frequency Lists 


In order to make use of lists based on different sorts of linguistic analysis 
and different amounts, dates, and types of materials counted, various lists 
have been grouped together, correlated, corrected and combined into new 
lists, some of them to be used for purposes quite different from those for 
which the original counts were made. 


(i) Grouped Frequencies 


Items in frequency counts can be re-analysed after they are counted and 
re-grouped to form a different list. For example, if a word-list based on à 
count of the different word forms includes men, men’s, man, manly, and 
mankind as separate words with separate headings, these can all be re- 
grouped under a single heading and their frequencies added. This estab- 
lishes a difference between vocabulary and inflection, and increases the 
relative frequency of words having a large number of derivatives. This is 
the sort of list first established for English by the committee of the Interim 
Report on Vocabulary Selection, "#0 for French by West, Bond and 
Limper,1459 and for German by Morgan.1155 


(ii) Combined Frequencies 


Since the number of words counted increases the validity of the frequencies, 
some word-statisticians have added the frequencies from other lists to 
those they determined themselves. This is equivalent to increasing both the 
size and range, and hence, statistical validity, of their word list. Vander 
Beke!155 added his frequencies to those of Henmon,'^^? whose list origin- 
ated from a count of 400,000 words made to check and correct the validity 
of a list of 5,000 words which he had established subjectively. To these 
combined Vander Beke-Henmon frequencies, Verlée added his own.!^* 
In this way, frequencies have become more and more reliable. 
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(iii) Correlated Frequencies 
The relative importance of words in different lists can be correlated, in 
order to select words which are agreed as important. For example, the 
fact that a number of lists agree on the relative frequency of a certain 
word makes that word all the more important. Dottrens’ listi#5? is a cor- 
relation of those of Dubois, Prescott and Haygood,!*! which in turn is 
based on 2,000 words from Vander Beke. 


(iv) Corrected Frequencies 


Frequencies may be corrected for certain reasons or for special purposes. 
For example, Schlyter!!^? and Tharp!!?? made lists based on corrected 
versions of Vander Beke. Although they accepted more or less the major- 
ity of the first 2,000 words, the further they advanced into the lower 
frequencies, the more they relied on their judgment. 

If a list is not entirely satisfactory for some reason or other, it can be 
Corrected for special purposes, for a certain dialect or register, for example. 
More regional words can be added or more words of a certain register— 
technical, commercial or literary. For example, although words like sword 
and freasure may not appear in a list of everyday English vocabulary, they 
may have to be added if the list is to be used as a basis for reading material 
for adolescents, since such words are found in the sort of adventure stories 


which they read. 


4.1.5 Limitations of Frequency Counts 


The frequency of an item is not equally important for all purposes. It is 
more useful for comprehension, for example, than it is for expression. 
Although a passive vocabulary can be based on frequency, an active 
vocabulary must take other sources into account. For while it is possible 
to predict what a person will have to read, it is impossible to know every- 
thing he may want to say. : 

Frequency does not reveal the relative importance of concepts. It is not 
concerned with the code of the language (langue), but rather with its mani- 
festation, its use (parole). Frequency is simply a statistical reflection of the 
usefulness of words in the materials analysed. The more materials are 
analysed, the more the new items added depend on the nature of the 
materials themselves. 

Counts made for one purpose may be quite unsuitable for others. For 
example, if one were selecting vocabulary for a classroom text in the order 
of importance given by Thorndike's frequencies, one would have to teach 
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about 4,000 words before introducing the words chalk, blackboard, shelf 
and drawer. 

Moreover, certain items in the language have frequencies which are not 
at all stable, being high in some texts and situations and low in others. 
Such items are the great majority of concrete nouns and adjectives the 
statistics for which are inconsistent and therefore unreliable. 

Frequency lists also disrupt word classes. If a method were based on the 
list of Vander Beke or on Schlyter’s adaptation of it, it would have to teach 
the French word for the first day of the week (dimanche) in the first 
thousand words, the fifth day (jeudi) in the second thousand, the seventh 
and fourth days (samedi, mercredi) in the third thousand, and the second 
and third days (lundi, mardi) in the fourth thousand. Whereas if one were 
to use the uncorrected frequencies of the frangais fondamental, the words 
dimanche, lundi and samedi would appear in the first thousand, mardi and 
Jeudi in the second. In any case, the days of the week would not appear 
together, because of the difference in frequency in the materials analysed. 

The frequency of an item is greatly influenced by the material on which 
the counting was done. A verb like sift will be highly frequent in cookery 
books, but rare in most other works. 

Because of these limitations of frequency counts, other principles have 
been used instead of or in addition to them. These are: range, availability, 
coverage, and learnability. 


4.2 RANGE 


The number of samples or texts in which an item is found is its range. A 
word that is found everywhere is more important than one that can be 
found in one particular text or situation only, even though its frequency 
there may be very high. 

The greater the range of an item, the more important its frequency. 
The frequency of an item used in many contexts and situations is more 
important than that of an item used in only one. The items of widest 
range are generally the structure words, certain types of adverbs, adjec- 
tives, verbs and abstract nouns. 

Vander Beke, for whom range eventually took precedence over fre- 
quency, noticed that of the 19,253 different words in the material he 
analysed, 13,186 (i.e. 68-5 per cent) occurred in less than half the texts. 
They were therefore eliminated because their range was not great enough. 
This left only 6,068 for the final list. 

As might have been predicted, the words remaining showed an ab- 
normally high ratio of verbs to concrete nouns (see 3.2.1, above). For it is 
the concrete noun that varies most from situation to situation and has 
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consequently the narrowest range. And because of this, the frequency of 
concrete nouns varies a great deal from text to text. This characteristic 
of concrete nouns suggests that their main importance lies not in their 
frequency or range, but in their availability for use in a given situation. 


4.3 AVAILABILITY 

In a critical study of word-frequencies, Michéa noticed that the instability 
in the frequencies of certain words was not corrected by increasing the 
number of words counted.!??? Their importance, therefore, could not 
depend on their frequency. Their usualness must depend on another factor ; 
this other factor was found in the fact that they happened to be the most 
appropriate and necessary words for certain situations. Even though 
blackboard may not be a very frequent word elsewhere, it is a necessary 
word in the classroom. Any classroom vocabulary would have to include 
it. 

Such words constitute the thematic vocabulary available for certain 
Situations, The frequency of such words is quite unstable if based on texts 
or samples of speech; but it is quite stable if based on the situations them- 
Selves or on opinions about these situations. . 

The degree of availability of a word corresponds to the readiness with 
Which it is remembered and used in a certain situation. To test his theory, 
Michéa divided vocabulary into sixteen main themes or general situations. 
He then asked a large number of people to list the twenty most useful 
Words in each situation. The results showed a great degree of stability; they 
Were used as a basis for correcting the frequencies in the oral records of 
the francais fondamental project.!15? 

Even in available vocabulary, however, there are differences due to the 
Peculiarities of certain areas or individuals. In country areas, for example, 
bottes predominated over chaussures 100 to 21, whereas in city areas 
chaussures predominated over bottes 100 to 50. For 181 boys listing 
Cravate as an important article of clothing there were only 73 girls who 
thought likewise; but for 101 girls listing corset, there were only 62 
boys,1453:172 

The most noticeable result, however, is the great difference between this 
available vocabulary and vocabularies based on frequency. For example, 
there is only one item in common between the ten most frequent and the 
ten most available French verbs; this is the verb aller, which functions as 
both a structural and a content verb. The two sets of verbs are well worth 
Comparing in the manner shown on the next page. Note that the frequent 
verbs are more abstract and more structural. 
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Most Frequent Most Available 
étre manger 
avoil boire 
faire dormir 
dire écrire 
aller lire 

voir marcher 
savoir aller 
pouvoir parler 
falloir travailler 
vouloir prendre 


4.4 COVERAGE 


The coverage or covering capacity of an item is the number of things one 
can say with it. It can be measured by the number of other items which it 
can displace. For example, there are at least nine ways of saying “How 
long have you been here?” in French; but “ Depuis quand êtes-vous ici?” 
will cover all of them. And since the learner does not have to decide 
among a number of possible ways of saying the same thing, he is able to 
express himself more readily.17 94:62 

If there are two or more possible forms, the one which covers the 
greatest number of uses is preferable. For example, in French quand covers 
more than lorsque, plus more than davantage, and a peu près more than 
environ, since each is composed of elements which themselv 
great deal. Similarly in English, 5 
and sack. 


es can say a 
ag can displace suitcase, valise, handbag 


How is it possible for words to displace other words? They can do so by 
four means: (1) inclusion, (2) extension, (3) combination, and (4) definition. 


4.4.1 Inclusion 


A word which already includes the meaning of other words can be used 
instead of them. In English, for example, seat includes chair, bench, stool 
and place (reserve a seat, go to your seats). It can therefore be used instead 


of these words. The word chair on the other hand cannot be used instead 
of seat, bench or stool. 


4.4.2 Extension 


Words whose meanings are easily extended metaphorically can be used 
to eliminate others. For example, tributary of a river can be covered by 
branch or arm. Words such as these are the ones with the most meanings 
and are therefore those most worth selecting. 
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4.4.3 Combination 


Certain simple words can displace others by combining either together or 
with simple word-endings. For example, the combination news--paper-- 
man makes journalist unnecessary. Handbook can eliminate manual; part- 
ing can be used for separation. Between two similar words at the same 
frequency Verlée selected the more efficient, that is, the one which can 
produce the most compounds and derivatives. 1156 


4.4.4 Definition 


Certain words can be replaced by simple definition. For example, break- 
fast can be defined as the morning meal, a pony as a small horse, and even 
a word like pancreas can be a part of our inside which changes our sugar 
into energy. Such words as part and small are useful because they can 
define and therefore help displace others. This is because these words 
represent characteristics and activities common to a great number of 
things ; they can therefore be used to talk about these things. The mechanic 
can talk about the parts of an automobile; the mathematician about the 
parts of an equation. The physician can refer to the parts of the body, and 
the physicist, the parts of the atom. Chemists make different parts of a 
formula stand for different parts of a compound. The coal miner is inte- 
rested in the parts of the mine which he has been working. Yet all these 
persons may talk to one another about the parts of the town in which they 
live and about the parts of their own house. It is words of such wide cover- 
age as these that West included in his definition vocabulary, a selection 
of 1,490 words designed to enable a learner to read any text with the help 
of a unilingual dictionary using only this vocabulary to define all the other 
words, 1402 

The problem of coverage, therefore, is to decide on what needs to be 
said and to find out one acceptable way of saying it. It is essentially a 
Problem in word economy.**** Some selections are built exclusively on 
these principles of coverage. Rigid application of them through a logical 
analysis of a language can result in a small self-contained or island 
language, the best known example of which is Basic English.1100 

Basic English is a self-contained language of 850 English words used 
With a few inflections and sentence patterns and designed to express any 
idea. The logical basis of the system, reminiscent of the universal languages 
of Leibniz (Caractéristique universelle) and Condillac (La langue des 
calculs), was an outgrowth of work on the Meaning of Meaning, the work 
in which Ogden and Richards elaborated a theory of definition applicable 
to the simplification of language. By defining words with words and these 
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with other words, they arrived at an irreducible core capable of defining 
all the other words in the language. 

The language was first reduced to 7,500 words and, by redefinition, cut 
down to 1,500, which were further reduced to the eventual 850 by a tech- 
nique of “‘panoptic” definition. This involved an effort to eliminate each 
word on the grounds that it was some sort of modification of other words, 
a modification in time, number, size, etc. For example, puppy was a tem- 
poral modification of dog (young dog), army a numerical modification of 
soldier. Similarly, a crowd was a great number, a gale a strong wind. This 
left 600 names of things which could combine to displace a great number 
of words such as locomotive (steam engine). 

Verbs were reduced by a similar analysis. The verb enter was reduced 
to go into; descend, to go down, etc., until there remained a number of 
verbs like go, give and take which could be reduced no further. These 
turned out to be very few in number, only 18 in all, namely: 12 simple 
bodily or manual acts (give, get, come, go, put, take, say, see, send, keep, 
let, make), 4 variable auxiliaries (do, have, be, seem), and 2 invariable 
auxiliaries (will, may). Since verbs were eliminated on principle they were 
classified under operators, which also included prepositions and other 
Structure words. Prepositions were reduced to 22, all except of and for 
referring to position or direction in space. 

A great number of adjectives and adverbs were eliminated along with 
the nouns and verbs derived from them. Many of these, like duty, honour, 
avarice, and thrift were considered as fictions, that is, words which seemed 
to represent things, but actually referred to ideas, feelings, conditions, and 
emotional overtones. These could be made neutral by separating what is 
being talked about from what is being felt about it. So that both avarice 
(bad) and thrift (good) could be reduced to a love of money. This also 
eliminated such adjectives as thrifty and avaricious. What was left of the 
adjectives and adverbs of the language was 100 quality words plus 50 of 
their opposites which, along with the 600 nouns and 100 operators, gave 
the basic vocabulary of 850 words. These were to be put together in sen- 
tences, according to a few basic principles of grammar, namely : (1) Plurals 
with -s; (2) Derivatives in -er, -ing, -ed, from 300 nouns; (3) Adverbs in 
-ly from the quality words; (4) Degree with more and most: (5) Questions 
by inversion + do; (6) Operators and pronouns fully conjugated; (7) 
Numerals, measurement, calendar, currency and international terms as in 
full English. 

The resulting limited language was subjected to a great deal of scrutiny 
and analysis by scholars engaged in vocabulary limitation by other or 
more varied principles.1405 The system was criticized!230 and compared 
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with other limited vocabularies.!99?? For it had become the centre of a 
whole generation of controversy on vocabulary control, indulged in not 
only by specialists in the subject but also by persons with no knowledge 
of it. An anthology of the literature (pro and con) has been compiled by 
Johnsen.1?95 

Basic English, which was founded essentially on the principle of cover- 
age, was a conscious reaction against the over-application of the principle 
of frequency in selection; it was not devised in ignorance of the principle. 
For at the time, Ogden had at hand the works of Horn, Thorndike and 
Dewey ; but he believed that what a word will do for us is not the same as 
the number of times it is used. For him, it was not the frequency of a 
word which makes it useful; it was its usefulness which makes it fre- 


quent. 


4.5 LEARNABILITY 

Some selections are based on a preference for items easily learned. What 
makes an item selectable on these grounds? Any one or any combination 
of five factors are involved. These are: (1) similarity, (2) clarity, (3) brevity, 
(4) regularity, and (5) learning load. 


4.5.1 Similarity 

Some items are selected because of their resemblance with those of the 
Native language and because cognates, like English mother = German 
Mutter, are easy to remember. On this principle, a class of French learners 
of English might start English with words like table, page, nation, moustache, 
Souvenir; whereas a class of German learners might begin with man, 
house, mouse, warm, OX, hound. 

Words and structures selected on this principle, however, are rarely 
the exact equivalents of those in the native language, and they are not 
always the most useful (see Ch. 3). For example, the similarity in form 
and meaning between English brown and French brun hides the fact that 
brun, being less generic, does not cover the meanings: brown bread (pain 
bis), brown paper (papier gris), brown shoes (souliers jaunes), brown sugar 
(cassonade), and brown shading (en bistre).87° 

It has also been suggested that some items in language are universal, 
and can be found in all languages. In 1952 the Committee on linguistics 
and psychology of the American Social Science Research Council started 
an investigation of this possibility. Their tentative conclusion is that there 
Seem to be large areas in which most languages operate psychologically 
if not structurally in the same way. 
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4.5.2 Clarity 


Some items are included in a selection because their meaning is easy to 
make clear. Words like radiator, which are the names of things which can 
be pointed to, are considered easier to teach and to learn than words like 
insurance, which require a complex definition or translation. But opinions 
vary on what exactly constitutes easy teaching and easy learning. 


4.5.3 Brevity 


Items are sometimes included in a selection because they are short and 
easy to recognize or to pronounce. Long words and constructions are con- 
sidered difficult to learn. On these grounds a word like foe would be 


included in preference to the more usual word enemy, regardless of fre- 
quency. 


4.5.4 Regularity 


Items which follow the regular pattern of the language are sometimes 
selected to the exclusion of those which do not. Some methods, for 
example, include only the regular verbs in their beginning course. 


4.5.5 Learning Load 


An item may be added to a selection because the extra effort required to 
master it is so small in comparison to the potential value of the word, For 
example, for learners who already know the words hand and bag, the 
addition of the compound handbag does not add very much to the learn- 


ing load. And although the item is already covered by bag, the learner does 
get an extra word with very little extra effort. 


4.6 CONFLICTING CRITERIA 


These five principles of selection—frequency, Tange, availability, coverage, 
and learnability—are not mutually exclusive. They are not all necessarily 
in conflict. Many words, for example, have a high frequency, a wide 
range, are readily available in a number of situations, cover a great deal 
of meaning, and are easy to learn. 

Other items, however, may be justified by one principle but not by 
another, so that one of the following conflicts may have to be resolved: 


1. Frequency vs. Availability: e.g., pouvoir vs. manger, pouvoir leading 


in frequency, manger in availability. 
2. Frequency vs. Range: Words like cheque may be frequent in busi- 
ness letters, but not elsewhere. 
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3. Frequency vs. Coverage: The word number covers many and few 
(great number, small number), but many and few are more frequent. 
Thank you is frequent, but it can be covered by It’s very good of you. 

4. Frequency vs. Learnability: Many items are easy to learn but not 
very frequent, e.g., French corsage and German Kindergarten. 

5. Range vs. Availability: The range of por may be limited to kitchen 
vocabulary; it is, however, one of the most available words within 
that vocabulary. 

6. Range vs. Coverage: Although range and coverage are often com- 
plementary, there are still a number of possible sorts of conflict. 
For example, a word like want has greater range than to have a 
desire for, but the latter has greater coverage. 

7. Range vs. Learnability: An item may be found in a great many 
contexts and still be difficult to learn. For example, the morphology 
of the Russian numbers. 

8. Availability vs. Coverage: The word chair is one of the most avail- 
able to express the vocabulary of furniture, but it can be covered 
by seat. 

9. Availability vs. Learnability : Although hound is easy for a German 


to learn, since it reminds him of Hund, the word dog is much more 


available. 
10. Coverage vs. Learnability: For a French learner of English valise 


is more familiar to him than bag, but the latter has the greater 


coverage. 
How are such conflicts to be resolved so as to permit an evaluation of 


items selected for teaching? Here is one possible technique : 
1. First subtract that part of the list in which there is no conflict. Some 


lists will have a much higher percentage than others. 
2. List conflicting possibilities under the principles which justify their 


Inclusion. For example: 


Frequency Range Coverage Availability Learnability 
many many seat dog hound 
number 


3. Relate the table to the purpose of the selection to level and to type. 
For example, does the course stress comprehension or expression? If it 
Stresses comprehension, frequency and range within the sort of material 
used will take precedence. If the course is mainly for expression, coverage 
and availability take precedence. If it is both comprehension and expression 
the order is: (i) Frequency, (ii) Coverage, (iii) Range, (iv) Availability, 
(V) Learnability. : 
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4. The remaining (unjustified) items are totalled and their percentage of 
the total list calculated. The lowest percentage represents the best selection. 


5. CHOICE OF ITEMS 


All or any of the foregoing criteria may be used to determine and evaluate 
the specific items selected in the language from its (1) phonetics, (2) gram- 
mar, (3) vocabulary, and (4) meanings. 


5.1 PHONETIC SELECTION 


Some sounds are easier to pronounce than others. These are generally the 
ones most easy to produce and clearest to distinguish. This is the case for 
consonants like the alveolars /t/ and /d/ which account for more than 50 
per cent of our consonant usage.?67:86 But, as the above tables indicate, 
the possibility of restricting the sounds of a language is extremely limited. 
Most languages have fewer than fifty significant sounds, and most of 
these are needed in the basic vocabulary. English has only 40; only nine 
of them are used half of the time. The most frequent /i/ is used a hundred 


rouge, measure and leisure. But the number is so limited that any further 
Testriction would greatly reduce the efficiency of vocabulary selection 
based on principles other than frequency. 

The restrictability of the phonemes 
the fact that about half the phonemes 


If phonemes are not restrictable 
selected for drilling. Some methods s 
include exercises for drilling them. When ana 


utter, words like thick and thin, or through words like thrall and thwart, 
words which he will only run across in his reading, if at all? 
Sound-clusters have greater possibilities of limitation than the sounds 
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they contain. For example, it would be possible to limit words containing 
the English /st/ cluster, if there were any real need for it. (See 2: 2.1.2.) 

Syllables can also be restricted, since a quarter of what we say is limited 
to 12 different syllables ; half of our speech makes use of only 70 syllables. 
But 1,370 more syllables would be required to add another 43 per cent.1450 
The selection of syllables is of less use in languages like English and 
German, where half of all speech is in monosyllables.*** 

What is more significant is the frequency of syllabic structure. In English 
the simplest structure V (vowel) accounts for only 9 per cent of occurrences, 
whereas CVC takes up 33:5 per cent. CV 21-8 per cent, VC 20 per cent, 
CVCC 7 per cent. and CCVC 2 per cent.*°7'88 

It is in the area of catenation, rhythm and intonation that phonetic 
selections have the greatest range. This is not because there are more units, 
but because of our great degree of freedom to combine such features, and 
because of the great number of alternatives. For example, in the teaching of 
French pronunciation it is possible to select only those types of liaison 
which are compulsory, to eliminate emphatic stress from sentences and to 
limit the selection of intonation patterns to those devoid of special emo- 
tional overtones. 

If the structures of a language form a framework which can support 
all the words of the language, the corresponding rhythm and intonation 
patterns may be considered as forming a framework for all the sounds and 
sound-clusters. The basic framework of rhythm and intonation patterns 
may be selected not only on the basis of frequency, range, availability, 
Coverage and learnability, but also on the basis of suitability in the selected 


Structures, 


5.2 GRAMMATICAL SELECTION 
The grammar of a language is made up of (1) structures, (2) inflections, and 


(3) structure words. 


5.2.1 Structures 
Structures include (i) sentence structures, (ii) clause structures, phrase 


Structures, and collocations. 


G) Sentence Structures 

Since there is still uncertainty and disagreement on how sentences 
Should be analysed and classified (see 2: 2.2), much less research has been 
done in the selection of sentence patterns than in the field of vocabulary. 
Inventories, however, have been made by Palmer," Thorndike, 
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Jespersen,*** Fries,” and Hornby,!*#° for English, and by the team of 
the frangais fondamental for French. i 

Although the possibilities of grammatical selection are not so great as 
those for vocabulary selection (see tables, above), selection of structures is 
important if only because it eliminates rival patterns and avoids duplica- 
tion. This may be done on the basis of frequency. For example, the fran- 


222 


çais fondamental! 199??? has made use of such structure frequencies as these 
in the selection of its question patterns : 


Oü —oit, quand, comment, pourquoi, combien. 


Où va ton père? 11 Où est-ce qu'il va? 30 
Où ton père va-t-il? 4 Où c'est qu'il va? 12 
Où ton père va? 32 Où qu'il va? 5 
Où va-t-il? 123 Il va où? 45 
Où il va? 45 


Total occurrences: 307 


Another basis on which sentence structures have been selected is the 
number of words and phrases which can fit into them. For example, the it 
is here structure can include more changes in words and phrases th 
here it is structure. 

To illustrate the problems of method analysis by means of compar- 
ison, eight courses starting at the beginning level have been chosen at 
random and simply labelled as Methods A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H. 

Suppose we are examining or comparing two methods for beginners 
(Method A and Method B), how would we go about comparing the sen- 
tence structures which each has selected? 

We will probably not find them in the index. 
head of each lesson either in the textbook itself or in the teaching manual, 
under such headings as: syntax patterns, model sentences, and sentence 
patterns. Failing this, we shall have to look for them within the body of 
the lessons themselves. When we do find them, we may note for example, 
that Method A has only such fundamental structures as: It is here; I got 
it for you; Joseph is coming; He was a stranger. But in Method B, we find 
such structures as: Yonder comes Joseph; A stranger he was, at that; You 
have made yourself to me a father: The boy studied with a perseverance of 
which he was not thought to be capable.1364 

The choice of the latter can be explained neither on t 
the above criteria, nor by their capacity to absorb vocab 


an the 


We may find them at the 


he basis of any of 
ulary. 


(ii) Clauses, Phrases and Collocations 


Sentence structures may be broken down into clause structures and these 
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in turn into phrase structures and collocations—groups of words which 
usually occur together. 

Here is an example of a sentence with two clause structures: It is here, 
if you want it. Some types of clause structures are included in Thorndike’s 
inventory. Ht 

Certain words in a clause may be replaced by a group of words, that is, 
bya phrase. For example, the word Aere in the above example may be 


replaced by the following groups of words: 


It is here 
po 
in this box 
on this box 
on that box. 
on that table. 


x all the words have been changed to on that table, 
the same. Another type of replacement is 
but syntactic relations remain. For 


In the group in this bo 
but the phrase structure remains 
where the word-classes change, 
example : 


It is here. 

Fido is here. 

The dog is here. 
ses made of words which usually occur together, 


Collocations are phra ; i 
A tentative selection of these has been 


groups like for the time being. 
made by Palmer.!:!? 


We have seen that we can change all the words in a phrase or sentence 


and still have the same structure. In certain expressions this is not possible. 
For example, if we change the do to did in how do you do, we get much 
more than a change from present to past; we get a change from a fixed 
formula to a free structure. Fixed formulas are a necessary part of the 


language, but they have to be selected and taught at the right level. For 


example, formulas like thank you, yes please, and good-bye are not on the 
obliged, and well, I never. 


Same level as J beg your pardon, much d 
Clause structures, phrase structures, collocations and formulas may be 
Selected according to amy of the above criteria; or they may be chosen 


according to the number of selected sentence structures into which they 
can fit. On either of these characteristics we have little information. Here 
again research is retarded by disagreem 
exactly constitutes a collocation and wha 
Colocations, phrases and formulas. 


t the differences are between 
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5.2.2 Inflections 


Words may vary their meaning and function by changing their form or by 
combining with certain structural words; for example, dog — dogs, man — 
men, ask — asked, go — went, has taken — was taken. These formal changes 
include the various grammatical devices for indicating number, person, 
tense, mood, voice, and comparison. 

Inflections may be selected on the basis of frequency, range, availability 
and complexity of form. Frequency studies of French tenses for example, 
show that two tenses cover 90 per cent of all indicative tenses used, 
and that the remaining seven tenses cover only about 10 per cent. The 
relative frequencies of these tenses have been given as follows :807:116 


Present 66:89% 
Perfect 22-98% 
Imperfect 481% 
Future 3-32% 
Near Future 1-27% 
Pluperfect 41% 
Future Perfect 14% 
Recent Past 14% 
Near future with 

past reference 05% 


The percentages, of course, may vary slightly according to the material 
analysed and the method of analysis, 808152 


Because of low frequency of occurrence, certain 


d; it is given the same time and 
importance as the present indicative which occurs 3,764 times more 


But the frequency and availability of a form is not related to its degree 
of difficulty ;898:153 nor is its similarity with forms in the learner’s language. 
Both English and French, for example, have the Present perfect tense, 
T've finished | j'ai fini, but this is precisely the tense which gives French 
learners the most difficulty. The point is not whether the form exists in 
both languages, but whether it has exactly the same semantic function. 
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In examining a method, we may find the inflections listed in a gramma- 
tical index or summary, or more usually, at the beginning of each lesson. 
In examining a text for beginners, it is necessary to check carefully not 
only the inflections which are formally taught, but also those which hap- 
pen to be used. Are the tenses, for example, limited to the present con- 
tinuous and the simple past, present and future, as they are in Method A, 
or do they go on to such forms as the pluperfect, and the future perfect 
continuous, J had gone, I shall have been going, as in Method B? 


5.2.3 Structure Words 

If these are not listed separately in either the learner’s book or the teacher’s 
guide we shall have to look for them in the general vocabulary. They will 
not be difficult to find, for they are generally very few in number (less than 
200) and include the prepositions, the conjunctions, the pronouns, the 
auxiliaries, the determinatives, the negative particles, the interrogative 
adverbs, and the adverbs of degree. 

Examining our sample methods, therefore, we find that Method A 
includes only such common structure words as a, the, it, he, in, on, to, is, 
does. Method B teaches less useful and less frequent words like lest, 
hence, yonder, hitherto. Of course, a certain number of structure words 
Will be found in any course in which we find sentences, for the simple 
reason that it is impossible to speak or write a language without them. 
They are the words which are capable of putting thousands of other 
Words into operation, although they are themselves very few in number. 

These words in their proper places make up the framework or skeleton 
upon which the rest of the language rests. For this reason, their selection 
does not depend upon physical environment or on the age of the learner. 
They are the words which have to be mastered by anyone who learns a 
language. They are, in fact, the most useful words in the language; it is no 


Wonder they are also the most frequent. 


5.3 VOCABULARY SELECTION 

It is in the field of vocabulary that there has been the greatest amount 
of work in language limitation. This is not only because words are the 
Most numerous units to choose from, but also because they are most easy 
to identify, partly because of our fixed conventions in writing them. 

There therefore exists a long tradition of vocabulary selection which 
goes back to about 900 A.D. when the Talmudists of the time organized the 
first word counts.?9*58 A history of vocabulary selection may be found 


in Bongers!339 and in Fries.!??? 
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What makes comparisons between different word-lists difficult is the 
difference in linguistic analysis on which they were based. Some have con- 
sidered any two forms as two different words ; mouse and mice, for example, 
are counted as two words by some and as a single word by others (see 
4.1.3) above. Secondly, there is the difference in meaning necessary to 
make the same form a different word. Is the c/aim staked by a prospector 
and the claim made by his lawyer the same word or two different words? 
Thirdly, are the structural words to be counted as vocabulary or as struc- 
ture? If they are counted separately, how about words like have and get, 
which can be classed as both structural and content words? Fourthly, if 
words are listed under separate parts of speech, how about those words 
like round which can function as any part of speech? 

In judging or comparing selections of vocabulary it is necessary to con- 
sider each word in relation to the total number selected. For example, if 
the word colt appears in a beginner’s course of 300 words, it will require 
more justification than if it were to appear as one item in a list of 2,000 
words. One of our methods, for instance, includes the following in its 
first 400 words: wheelbarrow, pew, hydrant, buffet, and ciborium. These 
would be very difficult to justify at that level. 

In examining a vocabulary selection, it is necessary to analyse not only 
the words which have been included, but also those which have been 
excluded, and the relationship between these and the selected vocabulary. 
For example, in the first 400 words of this same method, we find colt, brace, 
spout, mould, spirit-level, but not road, clock, minute, night, river, fruit ot 
baby. And in the first 800 words we find peep, pliers, diligent, chisel, 
peddler, but not cotton, fall, sort, or dark. And after four years on this 
method the learner would have been taught muskrat, churn, brood, crib, 
but not ticket, land, noise, office. He would have the verb skim, but not 
shut or laugh, the adjective shabby, but not cheap. After five years, he 
would not yet have encountered company, middle, knot, common, simple, 
sharp, flat, button, page, skin, drawer; but instead he would have learned 
waddle, germinate, knead, extract, and decay. 

We must also keep in mind that the usualness of a concept is not the 
same thing as the usualness of a word. Some concepts are expressed by a 
number of word forms. Does the method we are examining give all of 
these forms or only the most usual one? For example, the learner using 
the above method is taught abdomen in his third year and stomach by the 
end of his fifth. 

The relative difficulty of the words selected can only be studied in differ- 
ent categories; verbs are usually more difficult than nouns, abstract nouns 
more difficult than concrete nouns. We must therefore examine separately 
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the selection of the different sorts of nouns, verbs and modifiers, since 
there is a fundamental difference in their learning and teaching difficulties. 
Some methods have separate lists for each in the vocabulary index. 


5.3.1 Concrete Nouns 

Does the beginner’s book include such concrete nouns as table, hand, head, 
house, sun, water, names of concrete things of our everyday experience, 
things which we all have in common and which we cannot do without? 
Or does the book include such replaceable and dispensable nouns as 
helmet, cauldron, casement, hinge, pebble, chancel? 


5.3.2 Abstract Nouns 
The difficulty with abstract words is not only that they cannot be taught 
by pointing to an object, but that they may have to be taught in com- 


bination with certain other words. For example, the word part must be 


taught with the word of, so that the learner can use it in its most usual 
we have to teach an answer TO 


context, a part OF something. Similarly, 
a question, an attack ON or AGAINST someone, arrival AT a place. 

Some of these abstract words, however, may be of great use to the 
beginner, since they include the general names of the essential aspects of 
everyday experience. A word like part, for example, may be used when 
speaking of a great number of things—the parts of the body, of the house, 
of the city, of the country, of a machine, of an equation (see 4.4 above). 
One can do the same sort of thing with words like sort, thing, number, idea, 
colour, form, size, middle; but not with words like venture, prophecy, 


sloth, sojourn, fortitude, soliloquy. 


5.3.3 Modifiers 


Do we find, in the beginning course, 
black, white, thick, thin, cold, warm? Or does the textbook include words 


like lengthy, frigid, bashful, illusive, nimble, thorough, modifiers which any 
Principle of selection could hardly justify at that level? 

Is there at the beginning à sufficient proportion of defining words, like 
Square, wide, smooth, hollow, straight, hard, sharp, which fill the gaps in 
the concrete vocabulary and enable the teacher to give meanings in the 

the majority of modifiers words like 


Second language (see 4.4)? Or are 1 xe 
frank, stout, clumsy, sincere, elegant, which are merely descriptive: 


such basic modifiers as long, short, 


5.3.4 Verbs 


The most difficult words to master in a language are generally the verbs. 
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They have to be learned along with the changes in form and auxiliaries 
required for person, number, tense, and voice. Many of them have irregu- 
lar forms, which have to be learned for each verb. Moreover, verbs have 
much the same difficulty that we find in abstract nouns and adjectives. 
One cannot teach them simply by pointing to something. And one has 
to learn which prepositions or adverbs go with them. The learner has to 
learn fo listen TO someone, to go TO a place, to take something FROM some 
place, and to look AT or FoR something. 

Moreover, a distinction has to be made between features of agreement 
and phrasal verbs which are separate units in themselves. In the method 
we are examining, therefore, are phrasal verbs like come in, go up, get 
over, put up with, selected as such? 

Some of these combinations are not the sum of their parts. To give up, 
for example, does not equal the meaning of to give plus the meaning of up; 
and to fall out with has nothing to do with falling, out, or with. Some 
phrasal verbs made up only of known elements are fully as difficult as 
additional words. 

Because of these difficulties and many others, some methods select as 
few as a dozen verbs for beginners, verbs like go, come, give, get, put, take. 
Others go so far as to include verbs like guess, pretend, hide and remind, 


but not so far as to teach waddle, vacillate, and ruminate, as does the above 
method, 


5.4 SEMANTIC SELECTION 


Although meanings are those elements of language which are the most 
numerous and hence the most restrictable, less work has been done on 
their selection than on the selection of words. This is because there is no 
line of demarcation where one meaning begins and another ends. Whereas 
the form can tell us that estuary is one word and mouth is another, there is 
nothing in the form of the word mouth when it means estuary to tell us 
that it does so, Only the other words (mouth of a river) used with it can do 
that. But if these alone determine differences in meaning, the number of 
different meanings for a single word would be very large indeed for the 
meaning of the word give in giving a pen would be different from that in 
giving a pencil; the meaning of on in on the table would be different from 
on in on the floor. Most people would agree that there is no change in 
meaning in either of these cases. But if one considers the on in on the ceiling 
as against on in on the wall, is there a difference in meaning? Is there in 
words on the blackboard, keys on a chain, a ring on your finger? If we do 
not know where one meaning begins and another ends, how is it possible 
to select between them, or to count them, as some researchers have done? 
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Lorge got around this difficulty simply by accepting the meanings num- 
bered as different in the Oxford English Dictionary.4°8 But these were 
based only on the material read by the dictionary-makers which, although 
voluminous, was mostly written before 1900 and hence was far from 
reflecting the actual semantic possibilities of present-day vocabulary. 
Moreover, the semantic divisions imposed by the editors, ingenious as 
they were, were largely subjective and in each case represented only one 
of a number of possible divisions into different meanings. West, for 
example, who incorporated Lorge’s semantic count into the General Ser- 
vice List, found it necessary to reclassify the meanings into larger units.1°°* 

The closer we get to the beginner’s level, the more acute does the prob- 
lem of semantic selection become. The reason for this is the fact that the 
More usual a linguistic sign, the greater the number of its meanings. 
If a method maker decides to introduce a common everyday verb like 
take into his course, he is immediately confronted with the problem of 
deciding which of its many meanings he will include. Even if he limits 
himself only to the definitions of the Oxford English Dictionary he will 
have to select from a total of 317 different meanings. 

Meaning, however, is not limited to vocabulary; the structural elements 
ofa language also convey differences in meaning and a difference in word 
Meaning in one language is often rendered by a difference in the structure 


of another (see Ch. 3). 
. Finally, phonetic differences, es 
tion, can also convey differences in meaning, 
difference in the relative stress in one language 
difference in vocabulary in another (see Ch. 3). —— . 
The different meanings which methods teach will rarely be found in 
the index of words or structures taught. Some vague reference to the selec- 
tion of meanings may be found in the preface. Meanings therefore may 
ave to be culled from the contexts in which they are introduced. In any 
Case, in examining the lexical meanings, structural meanings and the 
Phonetic meanings, it is always wiser to see the contexts in which these 
Meanings are used rather than to rely on some general statement in the 


Preface, 


pecially changes in stress and intona- 
as can be seen when a 
has to be rendered by a 


54.1 Lexical Meanings 

Each of the words selected, as we have seen, may have a number of mean- 
gs. The word make, for example, has 97 different dictionary meanings. 
Some of these meanings may be quite useful for beginners ; others may be 
unsuitable even for advanced learners. For example, the meaning of the 
Word make in to make a dress is quite useful, teachable, and frequent; but 
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the meanings of the same word in to make for the door and to make out 
somebody's writing might only be confusing for a beginner. 

Many words which are the names of things in cur everyday experience 
can be gradually extended in meaning; and this adds to their usefulness. 
The word head, for example, may mean a part of the body, the head of a 
pin or of a match, the head of a firm, or the head of a bed. Similarly, with 
hand and face; we have hands and faces, and so have clocks. 

Some of these extensions of meanings are so usual and obvious that 
they are well worth teaching to beginners. Other extensions are not at all 
obvious ; some are so far from current usage that, even at the intermediate 
level, an entirely new word might be better. For example, at a certain level 
the verb to happen may be better than the extension fo come to pass. 

Certain meanings are so idiomatic that they are fully as difficult as new 
words ; for example, to come to heel, to boot (in the sense of as well), to be 
a lemon, to stand fast (after to run fast). 

In examining a method, therefore, it is important not only to find out 
which meanings of each word have been selected, but also how closely 
these selected meanings are connected. Are words which have the same or 
almost the same meaning taking the place of more useful words? In the 
method we were just examining for vocabulary selection, for example, we 
find such redundant pairs in the elementary oral text as among and 
amongst, cross and crucifix, autumn and fall. And in the farm vocabulary 
of one of the early lessons we find both goose and gosling but neither 
plough nor pump. 


5.4.2 Structural Meanings 


Such general notions as the distinction between the person spoken to and 
the person spoken about (2nd and 3rd persons), the number of things 
referred to (singular and plural), the relationship between things and 
actions, and the time of actions are generally conveyed by the structure of 
the language. A number of these notions may be expressed by a single 
form; and a number of different forms may be used for the same notion. 
For example, the idea of the future in English may be expressed in the 
following different ways: IIl go to London, I'm to go to London, I’m going 
to London, I’m going to go to London, and I go to London. Some methods 
may select only one of these to convey future meaning; others may use 
all of them. Some methods may not even teach future meaning in their 
beginner’s course, but may limit themselves to the simple or progressive 
present and/or the simple past. Others may include such distinctions 
between aspects of action as we find in the perfect tense. Still others may in- 
clude special meanings of tenses such as J would go (meaning J often went). 
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Although methods differ in the phonetic, grammatical, lexical and 
semantic items which they select, all these added together do not make a 
language; for a language is not composed of separate items, but of a 
number of interconnected systems (see Ch. 2). A number of methods 
may have the same selection of items; but each may organize them quite 
differently. It is to this important characteristic of methods that we devote 


the next chapter. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 


After we have discovered what is taught we can ask in what order is it 
taught? Everything selected obviously cannot be taught at once; some- 
thing must come before or after something else. Two methods may have 
the same selection of structure, vocabulary and meaning, and yet differ 
widely in the order in which they teach it. In other words, they may have 
the same selection, but a different gradation. 

Although both gradation and grading are terms used to refer to the order- 
ing of the language for teaching purposes, we use the former term because 
it avoids confusion with the grading of language tests and examination 
papers and with grading as a grammatical term.29%*!22 Also because 
gradation suggests not only the act of ordering the language but the end 
product as well. Gradation answers the questions: What goes with what? 
What comes before what? 

Does it matter what goes with what and what comes before what? 
Ifa language is a system and not a list of words or a collection of clichés, 
it matters a great deal. It means that we cannot start anywhere or with 
anything; for in a system one thing fits into another, one thing goes with 
another, and one thing depends upon another. 

The importance of this in language teaching was long ago recognized. 
We shall therefore take a rapid glance at (1) the principles of gradation 
which have appeared from time to time in the history of language teaching, 
before outlining (2) a technique for the analysis of gradation. 


0.1 HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES 


Principles of gradation in language teaching had been established in 
Europe at least by the end of the Renaissance. In 1531 Vives, in his De 
disciplini, outlined principles of graded instruction w 
automatically introduced the next. Comenius, however, was one of the 
first to establish systematic principles of gradation.19°4 His main principle 
was that knowledge must necessarily come in successive steps, and that 
proficiency could be obtained only by degrees. Any language could be 
divided into degrees in such a way as to encourage good teaching. For 
Comenius, good teaching was that which enabled someone to learn 
rapidly, agreeably and thoroughly. In order to achieve this end in language 
teaching, it was necessary that the method be specially graded, for “the 
method of languages is more difficult than the method of 
working”.1094:158 

Comenius claimed that systematic gradation reduced the difficulties of 
language learning by distributing the extensive material of a language into 


hereby one lesson 


knowing and 
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steps arranged in specially prepared texts in which everything progressed, 
not by leaps and bounds, but gradually. To begin with, the foundations 
should be properly established, by devoting to them the best models and 
the best teaching. The beginning should be slow and accurate, rightly 
understood, and immediately tested. Unless the first layer is firm, nothing 
should be built on it; for the whole structure will be developed from the 
foundations. All parts should be bound together so that one flows out of 
the other, and later units include earlier ones !99*:3* Whatever precedes 
forms a step to what follows, and the last step should be traceable to the 
first by a clear chain of connection. When the learner realizes that every- 
thing is in regular steps he has a desire to go ahead. 

Uniformity makes for rapidity. In order to encourage uniformity, 
related things should be taught together; opposites should also be taught 
together because when placed side by side they become clear, and one 
helps in teaching the other. Parallelism also makes for greater clarity. No 
opportunity to draw parallels should therefore be missed. Larger units 
should be taught before smaller ones and the material should be arranged 
so that the few come before the many, the brief before the long, the simple 
before the complex, the general before the particular, the near before the 
remote, the analogous before the anomalous, and the regular before the 
irregular,1094 . 

One of the purposes of such careful gradation was to avoid the con- 
fusion caused by a casual or perfunctory arrangement in which a confused 
mass of words retards, repulses or perplexes the mind.1093:148 Tt seems, 
however, that after the death of Comenius these principles of gradation in 
language teaching were either ignored or forgotten. 

In the nineteenth century they begin gradually to reappear. In 1885, 
Heness, writing on the language-teaching principles of his Leitfaden, says 
that his method “consists simply in questions spontaneously but naturally 
and logically connected and built up one on the other, each suggesting 
the next.1280 

Later, Gouin, applying principles of association psychology to language 
teaching, insisted on teaching together what was normally associated 
together.2277 Gouin grouped the vocabulary of a language under five 
headings : home, man in society, life in nature, science, and occupations. 


Each of these was subdivided. 


Home: dress, water, fire, etc. 
Society: school, church, games, etc. 
Nature: hunter, shepherd, fields, etc. 
Science: plants, animals, birds, etc. 


Occupations: carpenter, shoemaker, tailor, etc., etc. 
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In the early twentieth century Bréal was s | 
starting language teaching with whole sentences, of starting with sentence 
structures instead of with word-lists and grammar rules.1#60 The order in 
which new items are introduced was given a great deal of importance by 
both Jespersen and Sweet.1°71:178 And Palmer included “gradation” asa 
major division of his work on the scientific study and teaching of 
languages, 1245:119 l n | | 

In 1922, Briod outlined Principles for the gradation of words, meaning 


and grammar. According to him, each item that is added should reinforce 
what has gone before, not erase it by i 


Each new item should confirm what h: 
will follow.1#%5:% One meaning sho 
taught; and these Meanings should be Closely related to the known 
ones.1235:48 

By the 1930s some of the American langua 
nected with the Modern Language Surve 
replace the “jigsaw-puzzle” by the “ 
learning. But no definite principles wer 


proclaiming the principle of 


&-teaching specialists con- 


Y Were urging the teacher to 
snowball” 


as an arrangement of 
" sequence in which 
,202:92, 96 A sentence- 


language could be made clear if th 
the sequence,129::6 


Grouping 


Psychologists have also discovered that a greater number of items can 
be learned in a fixed amount of time if these fit into established and inter- 
connected patterns.357%% We learn systematic and regular series more 
easily than irregular ones. The irregular ones lead to error by analogy. The 
more such errors appear in the learning process, the more likely they are 
to appear later in the use of the language. Responses associated with one 
stimulus will also be associated with all similar ones; the greater the 
similarity, the stronger the association. Therefore, the smaller the differ- 
ence from one step to the next, the better the learning.!5?3 


0.2 ANALYSIS 
Regardless of the principles on which they may be based, all methods 
include (1) some sort of grouping of their material, and (2) an arrange- 
ment of it into some sort of sequence. It is by comparing the grouping and 
sequences of material that we can see how one gradation differs from 
another. 
The material, being a language, is both system and structure. It is made 
of a system of sounds, words, phrases and meanings which can be taught 
either separately or together. Each of these sounds, words, phrases and 
meanings can be fitted into structures, which in turn can be arranged in 
different sorts of sequences. The questions arising out of the grouping 
and sequence of system and structure may be illustrated as follows : 


Grouping Sequence 
System What goes with what? Which items follow which? 
Structure What fits into what? Which structures follow which? 


Let us see first how the grouping may vary from one method to another 


and how it can be compared and evaluated. 


1. GROUPING 

The grouping in some metho 

others. To illustrate this, we sha 

in a number of methods which are 
Grouping concerns (1) the syste 


ds may be better organized than it is in 
11 from time to time compare the grouping 
actually in use. (See Ch. 6: SALE) 

ms of a language, and (2) its structures. 


l.l GROUPING IN THE SYSTEM 
To analyse the grouping of the system of a language is to answer the 
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question: What goes with what? What sounds, words, phrases and mean- 
ings are taught together? 

What are the phonetic, grammatical, lexical and semantic groupings of 
the method? 


1.1.1 Phonetic Grouping 


This includes the grouping together of phonetic units with each other 
and with other elements of the language. 

The occurrence of units of articulation and catenation will depend on 
the words used at any particular point in the course. But the grouping of 
units of rhythm and intonation may be independent of both words and 
phrases, since many of their different patterns may fit into the same 
structures. 

A graded system of phonetic units can be made the phonetic counter- 
part of a graded system of grammatical units. If the method starts with a 
few highly useful sentence structures which it will repeat again and 
again with varying elements, then the most usual rhythm and intona- 


tion patterns of these structures may be well worth teaching at the same 
time. 


1.1.2 Grammatical Grouping 


Methods differ in the way they group grammatical items with themselves 
and with items of other systems. 

Some structural words, for example, are best grouped with others. 
What goes with this and that (What's that?); where, with prepositions 
(Where is he? In his office). Certain inflections may best be grouped with 
certain nouns, adjectives or adverbs. The simple present (present habitual) 
tense may be grouped with words like usually, often, frequently, and every. 
(They go to the country every week-end.) 

If we examine our sample methods (labelled A, B, C, etc.) we find that 
one method (Method A) has a better grammatical grouping than another 
(Method B), since the only tense taught, the present, is grouped with the 
structure words which go with it. Method B, on the other hand, groups the 
present tense with superlatives, possessives, and regular and irregular 
plurals ; and it fails to group the plural with the corresponding singular 
forms, or the superlative with either the comparative or the uninflected 
adjective. 


1.1.3 Lexical Grouping 


Words may be grouped together (i) by association, or (ii) by collocation. 
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(i) Association 

The association of words is justified on both linguistic and psychological 
grounds. The more links there are between words, the more we can say 
with them; ten words from the same context give more possibilities than 
one word from ten different contexts. 

Psychologically, the association of words helps us to remember them. 
But the associations are not the same for all persons and for all languages. 
The majority of persons of one language may have one predominant set of 
word associations, For example, in English, more than half the speakers of 
the language associate the word chair with table, seat, furniture, or sit. 39777 

There are several different types of association. They are: contrast (man 
- woman), similarity (blossom — flower), subordination (animal — dog), 
Co-ordination (dog — cat), superordination (spinach — vegetable), part- 
whole (day — week), derivation (deep — depth), completion (black — board) 
predication (dog — bark), egocentrism (success — I must), and assonance 
(pack — tack). Methods differ in the types of association used and the 
extent to which they use them. If we examine Method C, for example, we 
find that the whole goes with its parts (house — roof, door, windows); the 
general with the particular (fruit - apples, oranges); the object with its 


attribute (sun — heat), or its complement (teacher — learners, school). Some 


Words are linked by a common denominator (hat and coat, soap and water) ; 
d events (journey — train — taxi — 


some reflect the interlinking of things an 

bags — tickets). Method C groups its words by association to a much 
Breater extent than does Method D, which begins with the sequence: 
aeroplane, ants, apple, arm, ass, axe. 

, On the other hand, in Method B, which us 
its main principles, we can find such gaps as 
Without thought; peck measure and tape mei 
hoe without plant ; raft without boat or ship; 


es word association as one of 
day without night ; thoughtful 
asure without size; rake and 
and bugle without sound. 


(ii) Collocation 


Certain words necessarily go Wi 
Not be easily used without the 


th others, some depend on others and can- 
m. For example, Jong and short go with 


Words for things that can be long or short—pencils, string, blades, hair, 
Tope, and grass. And it is with these words that Methods A and C group 


these adjectives. Method D, on the other hand, teaches blue and brown, 


Without including words for objects which have different colours. 
be collated with a certain structure 


Certain words in a language may 
Word. This sort of grouping makes the course more systematic. For 


example, the word of goes with certain nouns like box (of matches), glass 
(of water), head (of a pin), page (of a book), or any part (of anything). 
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1.1.4 Semantic Grouping 


Some words have a large number of meanings. Any one of them can be 
grouped with the meanings of another word. Some of these meanings go 
together better than others. For example, the temporal meaning of on 
goes better with ordinal numbers and days of the week than does the 
temporal meaning of at or in. The temporal meanings of on and in also 
go together with such words as when and now. (When? On Monday, in 
January.) Method A teaches them together. (When? On the 21st, on 
Friday, in June.) 

On the other hand, a number of different words may have meanings 
so similar that it is uneconomical to group them together. Method B intro- 
duces river, stream and brook together at the beginning level, where river 
could easily have included the meaning of the two other words. 


1.2 GROUPING IN THE STRUCTURE 


If a language is a system of systems where everything is interrelated, a 
method approximates to the language to the extent that its selected items 
fit one into the other. The better they fit, the better the system, and the more 
there is that can be done with it. How well they fit depends on the extent 
to which (1) the sounds fit into the words, (2) the words fit into the 


phrases, (3) the phrases fit into the clauses and sentences, and (4) the sen- 
tences fit into the contexts. 


1.2.1 Sounds into Words 


Do the phonetic elements of the course fit into the lexical and grammatical 
items taught? Are the new phonemes found in the new vocabulary? Does 
each intonation pattern fit into the phrases and sentences at the level in 
which it is introduced? 

Method F lists the words in each lesson under their stressed vowel. But 
it leaves out the vowel /a/, which is the most frequent in English and 
which is the most important in unstressed syllables. Method A recommends 
stress drills from the first lesson. Yet the phonetic drills of these two 
courses are based on the vocabulary taught. Method D, on the other hand, 
has an entirely different vocabulary for phonetics, obliging the learner to 
spend his time repeating a number of words he will not be using. 


1.2.2 Words into Phrases 


Not all words fit into the same phrases, clauses and sentences. The word 
make, for example, does not enter the same structure as ask. You can say 
I asked him to do it but not I made him to do it. And both I asked him to do 
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it and I made him do it are structures which are of no use to a person 
wanting to use the verb prevent; what he needs is the structure pattern 
I prevented him from doing it. 

Some phrase structures can absorb more words than others. For 
example, the French structure d’une voix (etc.) basse (etc.) can include 
more adjectives than the structure à voix (basse, haute), which in turn 
absorbs more than à haute voix. 

In examining.this part of the grouping therefore, we should find out 
not only the degree to which the words fit into phrases, but also the extent 
to which phrase structures can absorb the selected vocabulary. In Methods 
A and C most words fit into the phrase structures being taught. For 
example, in the box (bag — drawer — bottle); in the box — on the box; on the 
boar d — off the board. All the words in the first few lessons of A and C 
fit into all of the phrase structures used : 


in the box in the box 
bag on 
drawer over 
bottle under 


ook, combined with table, floor and 


Concrete nouns like hat, pencil and b 
rd like on, and the phrase structure 


shelf, help make clear a structure wo 
into which it fits. Because any of the first three can be on any of the second 


three, the choice and grouping of the words can bring out the usefulness of 
the structure, This is not the case in Method D, which includes less useful 
Concrete nouns, the grouping of which is merely alphabetical: Lesson 1 
uses words beginning with the letter a (ant, apple, arm); Lesson 2, words 
venting with a b (bag. basket, bat); Lesson 3, with c (cat, coat, cot), and 
o on. 


1.2.3 Phrases into Clauses and Sentence Structures 
Phrases fit into certain clause and sentence structures. For example: 


He put it there. 
His mother will put a sandwich in his school bag. 
on the teacher’s table. 


Jimmy Smith | is putting | his exercise-book 


ures of Method C we find that all the 
se-sentence structures ; for example, He 
in the box). In Method D, 


If we look at the first five struct 
phrase structures fit into all the clau 
te it on the table (on the wall — over the door — 

ess than half of them fit together. 
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1.2.4 Sentences into Contexts 


Finally, do the sentences fit into the contexts? In Method A, all sentences 
are linked together through a series of interrelated situations. But in 
Method B, more than half the number of sentences have no relationship 
with any context or situation to which the lesson might be referring. 

The sentences in some methods are simply a series of numbered and un- 
connected items illustrating a grammar rule ; for example, a certain English 
method popular in the early 1940s starts out, in its first lesson (devoted 
to the substantive), with the sentence He gave a large sum to his cousin, 
followed by Here is Baby calling Nurse. 

There are methods in which sentences are not only disconnected but 
unrelated to any real context in which they could possibly be used. In such 
methods we find sentences like: The garden of my father is larger than the 
pen-knife of my uncle, and The big dog wants but the little dog does not. 

Some methods group their material exclusively around a series of topics 
in such a way that words and sentences used in the contexts of one topic 
are useless in dealing with later topics. This makes it difficult to incorporate 


the material of one lesson into another; it discourages the natural repetition 
of material from lesson to lesson. 


2. SEQUENCE 


Since any item taught must necessarily come before or after some other 
item, all methods have sequences in which their material has be 
There are (1) the sequences of individual items within e 
phonetics, vocabulary, grammar, and meanin 
combinations of these items into the various 


en arranged. 
ach system— 


g—and (2) the sequences of 
Structures. 


2.1 SEQUENCE IN THE SYSTEM 

The larger the number of items, the 
sequences; the more open the system, 
arrangement. Phonetic items, being relati 
least number of possible sequences, (2) gr: 
still more, and (4) meaning most of all. 


greater the number of possible 
the greater the possibilities of 
vely small in number, have the 
ammar has more, (3) vocabulary 


2.1.1 Phonetic Sequences 


The range of phonetic sequences depends on the type and number of 
phonetic items and on the extent to which they are dependent upon other 
sequences in the grammar and vocabulary of the language. 

Phonemes have the least Possibilities, not only because their number is 


relatively small but also because they are dependent upon the order in 
which words and inflections are introduced, 
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By making the sequences of words and inflections depend on the 
sequence in which the sounds are introduced, it is sometimes possible, at 
the very beginning, to bring in the sounds of the language one after 
another, postponing the difficult ones until the learner is ready for them. 
But some phonemes are easier to postpone than others. In English, for 
example, the /3/ phoneme can be postponed the longest since it occurs in 
very few words of high frequency. But it is most difficult to postpone 
phonemes like /ų/ and /a/, not only because they are so very frequent but 
also because they occur in the most basic structure words and inflections 
like is, it, a, and the. " 

In practice, however, most methods do not permit phonetic considera- 
tions to interfere with the order in which words and inflections are intro- 
duced. They simply teach the pronunciation of the language separately, 
using sequences based on principles which vary from one method to the 
next. Some courses simply ignore sounds which are similar to those of the 
learner's native language and treat the others in the order of frequency or 
relative difficulty—vowels first, then consonants, then rhythm and intona- 
tion. Others may start with rhythm patterns, including phonemes in the 
order of their frequency of use. 

Methods also differ in the relationship between the sentences and words 
used in the phonetics and those used in the grammar. In some methods 
they are entirely different ; in others, they are identical, sentence-stress 
patterns being taught through sentences from the text, phonemes through 
the vocabulary already covered. Some courses will wait until enough 
Words containing the same phoneme have been taught before attempting to 
treat it systematically. Method C, for example, waits for seven lessons 
before it treats the phoneme /A/; from these seven lessons it brings to- 
gether words like under, come, does, us, brother, mother, oven, button, 
son, sun, Sunday, Monday, money, brush, thumb, and number. 

Some words, especially the structure words, have a number of different 
Pronunciations, depending on the rhythm of the phrase into which they 
fit. For example, can go can be /kan gou/, /ken gou/, /kn gou/, or /kn gou/. 
Some methods insist on the stronger form first, on the grounds that it is 
acoustically clearer; they start with the pronunciation /kan/ before /kn/, 
/8i/ (the) before /ðə/ and /ei/ (a) before /e/. Others do the contrary, 
introducing the weak forms first since they are the most usual when 
normal conversational rhythms are used. 

The order in which allophones or non-relevant variants are taught may 
also differ from course to course. Some will begin with only the sig- 
nificant distinctions ; any sort of /t, d, n, I/, for example, will be acceptable 
if it does not get mixed up with other sounds. Others will insist from the 
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very beginning on the right sound with its allophones; the /t, d, n, l/ 
must be alveolar (gum-ridge) sounds in English and dental sounds in 
French. There are some courses, however, which go still further and 
include at the beginning cases of assimilation where the English alveolar 
ft, d, n, I/ changes to dental before interdentals /0/, as in eighth, width, 
tenth, and health. 

Intonation patterns pose quite a different problem, because of the many 
variants that can be superimposed on a single phrase. There are several 
ways of saying I don’t know, and these can be taught in any possible order. 
Some methods start with the intonation having the least number of 
semantic overtones. In French, for example, a pattern without emphasis 
may come before any of the emphatic ones. But if frequency of occurrence 
is used as a principle, an emphatic form may well be the first taught, 
because it is often the most usual. 


2.1.2 Grammatical Sequences 


The grammar of a language offers a greater number of alternative sequences 
than does the phonetics.!9?? There are the sequences of (i) the structure 
words, (ii) the inflectional forms, and (iii) the different types of word-order. 


(i) Structure Words 


Although they are among the hardest to teach, the structure words must 
be introduced as soon as sentences are used, because it is impossible to 
make sentences without them. For although they are very few in number, 
they constitute about one-third of the words used in most sentences. The 
first to be taught are those which fit into the simplest structures. 

As examples of different sequences of structure words, let us examine the 
first lessons of two of the methods which we have before us, and list the 
first twenty structure-words in the order of their appearance: 


Method A: this, is, I, that, you, he, she, a, to, from, it, on, off, in, there, 
and, they, are, there, the. 
Method B: what, do, you, in, this, I, a, and, the, are, on, but, still, in, they, 
which, how, where, has, to. 
Method A begins with those general reference words to persons and things 
that can be pointed to (this — that); later it brings in their Space analogues 
(here — there); and some time later in the course, their time analogues 
(now — then). It combines these with the most useful form of the most 
frequent verb (is) to form a simple structure. On the basis of the opposites 
(this — that ; I- you; he — she), it teaches the directional opposites (ro — from). 
Immediately after having established a few pointing words it brings in the 
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indefinite article in This is a.... But, to avoid confusion, it does not 
bring in the definite article she until six lessons later. Method B, regardless 
of possible confusion, introduces both articles together. The structure 
word still is taught in the first lesson, long before the more obvious 
adverbs now, then, before, after, which still supposes ; for I am still here 
infers J am here now and I have been here for some time. Although formally 
simple, still is semantically complex. 

The place which a structure word has in the sequence may affect other 
sequences of word-order or inflection. The early introduction of y in an 
elementary French course involves the teaching of new types of word- 
order, I est ici, Il west pas ici; Il n'y est pas. Method B begins the course 
With the question words what and do, which involve complex changes in 
the basic word-order. 

The sequence of structure words may also involve social considerations. 
In French, tu may fit into a situation involving two children; but vous, the 
Politer form and the more generally useful, may be the one to teach, since 
a foreigner speaking the language to adults has generally to wait a long 
time before he can ever allow himself to address one of them as tu. 


(ii) Inflectional Forms 
Both the structure words and the content words may appear in different 
inflectional forms. Let us examine the gradation of the first dozen of these 
as they appear in Methods A and B. 
Method A: this, is, my, your, his, her, him, here, gives (pres. tense), these, 
those, are. 
Method B: see (pres. tense), boys (plural), getting, dressed, teeth, his, saw, 
whose, has, youngest, day's, gladly. 
Method A starts with the most productive form of the most frequent 
Verb is, brings in the third person before the second, the singular before the 
Plural. Method B brings in the plural before the singular, the superlative 
(youngest) before the uninflected form (young) and the adverbial -/y 
(gladly) before its adjective base (glad). 

Principles on which inflectional sequences are based may conflict with 
those on which vocabulary sequences are built. For example, it might 
be better to postpone irregular forms like the plurals feet and men, or 
irregular verb forms like went as the past of go; but it may be necessary to 
include their basic uninflected form because of its immediate usefulness. 
It may be possible to postpone difficult agreements without postponing 
the words themselves, like the agreement in French, for example, of the 
Past participle of avoir. 
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(iii) Word-Order 


Sentences, clauses, phrases, collocations and formulas may have different 
types of word-order. Methods differ greatly in the sequence in which these 
types of word-order appear. 

In order to get an idea of some of the possible differences of word- 
orders, let us look at the first few lessons of Methods C and D. 


(a) Sentences and Clauses 


Let us compare the first five types in each method. Here they are, in the 
sentences and in the order in which they appear in the text: 


Method C Method D 
(1) I am here. Point to the picture of an aero- 
(2) This is a man. plane. 
(3) He will take his hat off the table. This is a book, is it not? Yes, 
(4) Now it is in the man’s hand. it is. 
(5) It is in the man’s hand now. Colour this square blue. 


This is not a book, is it? 


In Method C the word-order is limited to the general pattern of Sub- 
ject + Verb + Complement. The aim is to establish this pattern before 
another one is introduced. The Method D list, on the other hand, contains 
different and more complex patterns : imperatives (Verb + Complement), 
positive and negative statements with positive and negative question- 
tags (Subject + Verb + Complement + Verb + Subject + Negative and 
Subject + Verb + Negative + Complement + Verb + Subject), and the 
short reply form. The reason for introducing these forms, it seems, is to 
give the teacher the structures he needs to keep the class doing things and 
answering questions. Method C avoids this on the grounds perhaps that 
it is not necessary to ask questions in order to make learners speak, nor 
to give commands in order to make them act. 

In Method D, the sentences, being mostly imperatives, questions and 
negatives, assume that the learner understands the language already; for 
sentences which ask for physical or verbal responses must assume that 
the person to whom the order or question is addressed understands what 
is said. 


(b) Phrases 


Here are the first five types in Methods C and D, in the order of their 
appearance: 
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Method C Method D 
(1) a man to the picture of an aeroplane 
(2) this man to the map of Africa 
(3) my hand of a boy bending 
(4) in my hand to the black square 
(5) my right hand this square 


We note that Method C starts with a simple combination (a man) and 
goes on gradually to more complex ones (my right hand); whereas Method 
D starts with the complex (to the picture of an aeroplane) and goes on to the 
simple (this square). Method C brings in only the modifier -- noun com- 
bination; Method D also uses it (black square), but only after the less usual 
noun + modifier pattern (boy bending). 


(c) Formulas and Collocations 
Both Methods C and D avoid formulas and collocations at the begin- 


ning; others, like Method E, start with simple greetings like Hello and 
Good morning, limiting them to those with regular structures. 

Method A introduces formulas in the following order: (1) Hello - Good- 
bye; (2) Please — Thanks; (3) Good morning — Good afternoon; (4) How 
are you — Fine, thanks; (5) How do you do - See you later. Formulas 
with the same word-order as found in the phrases and sentences are con- 
Sidered preferable to those with a different word-order. 

Method F begins with less useful expressions like of course and on the 
other hand. Some methods using a small vocabulary give beginners such 
confusing collocations as all along, not at all, have to do with. 


2.1.3 Lexical Sequences 


The problems of sequence are 
1s therefore necessary to make d 
(i) concrete nouns, (ii) abstract nouns, (iii) ver 


not the same for all classes of words.1523 It 
an initial distinction between sequences of 
bs, and (iv) modifiers. 


G) Concrete Nouns à A 
The order in which concrete nouns are introduced may be due to their 


Use in making the grammatical sequences clear. It may also depend on 
the sequence of contexts, which in turn depend on external factors like 
dialect, register, and style. A military course, for example, may well teach 
rifle before pencil, and belt before blackboard. But a general course like 
Method D can hardly be justified in introducing, as it does, dumb-bell 
and Indian club before comb and brush, silo before hospital and post-office, 
and aisle before way. 
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(ii) Abstract Nouns 


The main question here is this: Are the higher abstractions based on the 
lower ones, and are these in turn based on the concrete words which define 
them? In Method C, apples and oranges, after ten pages, become fruit, 
which combines with milk, meat and bread, twenty-four pages later, to 
become food. Method A has a similar treatment of abstract nouns; 
Method D avoids abstractions altogether, and B brings them in hap- 
hazardly from the first lesson. 

Not all concrete nouns can precede abstract ones. Some low-level 
abstractions are of greater utility than a dozen concrete nouns. In Method 


B, for example, more could have been said earlier by introducing liquid 
before sap and pus. 


(iii) Verbs 

Because verbs have more forms than nouns, some methods begin with very 
few and bring these in gradually. Methods A and C start with verbs like 
give and get, put and take, actions through which a great number of 
objects can be manipulated. Method D also starts with verbs which 
manipulate objects, but with the less frequent ones like point, find, colour, 
and draw. Method B starts with some useful verbs, but it also includes 
many less useful and less frequent ones, with which it overloads its first 


lessons. For comparison, here are the content verbs in the first three 
lessons of Methods A and B: 


Method A: give, get. 


Method B: see, get, dress, brush, put, like, watch, come, play, 


i belong, splash, 
begin, look over, ask for, give, raise. 


Not only are the verbs more numerous in B but some of them are com- 
plicated to teach. Even highly useful verbs like see, which simply express 
sensation, are not so easy to demonstrate as verbs like give and get, which 
can be expressed in the moving of physical objects, and are more generally 
useful than verbs like brush and splash. Some verbs in B (look over, ask 
for) have the added difficulty of having to be learned along with the 
preposition with which they are used. 

Method B introduces more specific verbs of narrow application, verbs 
such as tug, before more generally applicable equivalents like pull. It also 
brings in derived verbs before the more usual adjectives or nouns on 
which they are based, to sharpen before sharp, to land before land. 


(iv) Modifiers 
Since modifiers may have different degrees of abstractions, the above 
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questions apply to them. Though a certain number of them are useful in 
a foundation course, quality words are not indispensable parts of the 
structure of English. It is possible to speak English without them ; in fact, 
we do so half of the time. They need not therefore appear in the first few 
lessons, as they do in Methods D and B. 

Method B not only teaches a large number of modifiers, it introduces 
the complex derivatives before the simple base forms, loudly (loud + ly), 
before /oud, and frequently before frequent. 


2.1.4 Semantic Sequences 
Both the structures and the vocabulary of a language have meaning—(i) 
structural meanings, and (ii) lexical meanings.!*?3 


G) Structural Meanings 
Structural meanings may be found in (a) structure words, (b) inflectional 
forms, and (c) types of word-order. 


(a) Structure Words 
Although they are often called meaningless or empty words, the structure 
Words may each have a large number of meanings. Let us take for example 
the various meanings of the definite article. Which of its many meanings 
take us gradually and furthest into the others? Method A starts in this 
order: (1) the sun (absolute uniqueness), (2) the floor (uniqueness within 
context), (3) the book on your table (limitation of context), (4) this isa 
pencil; the pencil is in my hand (previous reference). These meanings are 
introduced gradually one at a time; later on, the course could also include: 
(5) to go to the cinema (any one), (6) the ant is a hard worker (all of them), 
(7) a bullet hit him in the leg (a definite part), (8) cheaper by the dozen 
(fixed unit of measure), and so on. Whereas Method A uses a sequence 
the general to the particular, Method B brings 


which goes gradually from 
in the Fed. sci m haphazardly in the order (5), @, (5 (D. 
Most prepositions have a great number of meanings. These may be 


arranged in a highly teachable order. For example, Method A teaches the 
various senses of on in roughly the following order, starting with the physi- 
Cal meanings: (1) on the table, (2) on the wall, (3) on the blackboard, 
(4) on the ceiling, (5) put a ring on, (6) put gloves on, (7) on Friday, (8) 
On your knees. At a more advanced level it could go on to: (9) play on the 
guitar, (10) on the phone, (11) on the radio, (12) on the market, (13) tax 
On cigarettes, (14) on the committee, (15) on a trip, (16) on your mind, 
(17) and so on. The gap between these different senses can be bridged by 
intermediate meanings which make the lesson-to-lesson development of 
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the meaning of on even more gradual. Methods B and D show no such 
gradual development; B starts with an extension of Meaning 6 and from 
there goes on to (7), (2) and (8). 


(b) Inflectional Forms 


Some of the grammatical forms of both nouns and verbs may have a 
number of meanings. For example, the addition of the final ’s in the 
genitive case may mean any of the following: (1) the owner of a thing 
(Tom's book); (2) the doer of an action (Tom's question) ; (3) the receiver 
of an action (Tom's education); (4) a certain type (a men’s shop); (5) a 
certain measure (a day’s work). Method C begins with the first of these, 
which is the most frequent; Method B begins with the last. 

The various meanings of verb forms must also appear in a certain 


sequence. Take some of the meanings of the simple present tense, for 
example: 


(1) Habitual action: He goes to town every Saturday. 
(2) Future time: He goes to town next Saturday. 
(3) Past time (“Historic” present): One morning he goes to town, goes 


up to the Mayor and says . . . 


Method A limits its meaning to that of habitual action. One recently 


published course, however, introduces both the meanings of past time and 
habitual action in its third lesson. 


(c) Word-Order 


Some types of word-order have a number of structura 


example, the Subject + Verb + Complement combinatio 
a person or thing: 


I meanings. For 
n may mean that 


(1) is identified — This is Tom. 

(2) is located or described — Tom is here. 

(3) does something to somebody — Tom sent him. 

(4) undergoes an action — Tom was sent here. 
(5) results in the action undergone - ^ Tom was sent a letter. 


If the course starts with this pattern, which of its meanings does it 
teach first? Method A first identifies persons and things before it describes 
them; Method C locates them before it identifies them; and Method B 
puts them into action before either identifying or locating them. 

Phrases have likewise a number of structural meanings. For example, 
the modifier + noun combination may mean that a person or thing (1) has 
a certain quality (a small bag), (2) is made of something (a 'paper \bag), 
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(3) is used for something (a ‘paper bag, a ‘paper knife), (4) is in the state of 
(an open door), (5) does something in a certain way (a fast speaker). Of 
these meanings, Method A starts with the first, whereas Method B begins 


with the fourth and goes on to the fifth. 


(ii) Lexical Meanings 

It is in the content words that differences in meaning are most easily 
seen. Many of them have physical meanings which can be extended meta- 
phorically; mouth, for example, may refer to the mouth of a man, the 
mouth of a bottle, or the mouth of a river. The word case may mean a 
box (a case of beer), a circumstance (in that case), a legal action (he has 
no case), and a category of disease (a bad case of "flu). The word power 
may mean physical strength (the power of his muscles), mechanical strength 
(this motor has a lot of power), general capacity (the power of a lens), 
legal right (power of arrest), political leadership (the party in power), 
influence (to be in someone’s power). 

Verbs have often more meanings than nouns. For example, here are 
some of the many meanings of the verb run: the boy ran up the hill; the 
road ran up the hill; he ran the car up the hill; he ran the rope through his 
hands; his car runs smoothly; these colours don’t run; the contract runs 
for three years; the thought ran through his mind; he ran a knife into the 
man and then ran away; he ran away with his neighbour’s wife; we're 
running short of envelopes; feelings run high in these matters; do not 
run the risk of failure; let's run over the details again; I ran across Bill 
this morning; the clock is running down; he ran up a big bill. These 
meanings may appear in various orders, be spaced differently throughout 
the course, and be fitted in different ways into the lessons which teach 
them. 

In the first lesson of Method A, we find the first meaning of head as part 
of the body; ten lessons later it is extended to mean the head of a nail, a 
pin, and a match; after a further ten lessons it is linked, as the controlling 
part of the body, to the heads of a family, of a school, of the army and of 
the government. The purpose of this analogical sequence of meanings is to 
increase the range of the words taught while keeping the learning load 
light. 

This can be applied to verbs as well as nouns. Let us take the verb give 
as an example. Starting with the most physical sense, it is easy to act out 
the meaning of giving a pencil to someone, and to go on gradually from 
there to giving a push to something, giving our name, giving a message, 
giving answers to questions, giving information, giving a party, giving 
someone work, giving our word, and so on. The main question is whether 
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the physical senses are taught first, and of these, the most obvious and 
expansible. 

Let us compare the first meanings of a few of these content verbs in 
Methods C and B. 


First meanings of: Method C Method B 
GIVE He will give his hat to The teacher will gladly give 
the man it (some information) to her. 
GET I will get my hat. They are getting dressed. 
HAVE A man has two eyes. The boys are havinga game. 


The meanings which Method C starts with are among the most physical 
and expansible; those in Method B are not. If both methods continue like 
this, C is bound to have better semantic sequences than B. 

A semantic sequence is not translatable from one language to another 
for the simple reason that two words are rarely equivalent in all their 
meanings. Compare, for example, the following sequence of meanings of 
French mettre and English put: 


METTRE 

French English 
1. le mettre sur la table — put it on the table 
2. mettre le couvert - lay the table 
3. se mettre au travail — to get to work 
4. mettre du temps — take time 
5. se mettre à table - be seated 
6. se mettre à parler - Start talking 
7. le mettre à la porte - show him the door 
8. être bien mis - be well dressed 

PUT 

English French 
1. put it on the table - le mettre sur la table 
2. put him up — le loger 
3. put up with him - le supporter 
4. put it in - l'insérer 
5. put it on - le poser 
6. put it out - l'éteindre 
7. put it down - le descendre 
8. put it against -  lappuyer 


Note that, although the first meaning may be the same in both languages, 
the other meanings are quite different. So that not only will the Sequences 
be different, but also the grouping. What is grouped with clothes is 
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Meaning 8 in French, but Meaning 5 in English. A semantic gradation 
in one language cannot be transferred to another. 


2.2 SEQUENCE OF STRUCTURES 

Sequences of structures may differ in (1) where they go (direction), (2) how 
they grow (expansion), (3) how they change (variation), and (4) how long 
they take to get there (length). 


2.2.1 Direction 
In which direction is the sequence progressing? Is it continuous or is it 


interrupted by detours? 
As an example, let us examine the directions in which the sequences of 


structures are arranged in Methods C and D. 
In Method C, the first structure, He is here (I am here, etc.) incorporates 
the elements of the second structure, This is a man, thus: 


1. He is here 
2. This is a man. 3. This man is here 
4. This is his hat. 5. His hat is here 
pu 
6. This is a table. 7. His hat is on the table 


Once these elements have been established, they are used in building 
new structures, by adding one new element at a time - He is putting his 
hat on the table, etc. Method D, on the other hand, shows no such gradual 
build up, but abruptly goes from Point to the letter ‘a’ to This is a book, is 
it not?, the latter being a structure of an entirely different type containing 
entirely different elements. 

A sequence may go from one structure to the next by the use of expan- 


sion and variation. 


2.2.2 Expansion 

A sentence structure with a minimum number of elements can be expanded 
by adding clauses, phrases and words to the positions into which they fit. 
A single position can be expanded thus: 


It is there 
the shelf 
on the shelf 
the teacher's shelf 
the book on the teacher's shelf 
under the book on the teacher's shelf. 
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Or positions can be added to form an expanding sequence, such as: 


It is. 

It is coming. 

It is coming here. 

It is coming here alone. 

It is coming here alone now. 


Such expanding sequences are to be distinguished from conflicting 
sequences like: She is here now — Now she is here; I got a book for her — I 
got her a book. If we examine the list of the first five structures of Methods 
C and D (2.1.2, iii a), we notice that in C there is no conflict until we come 
to the last two structures. In Method D, however, conflicts in the sequence 
of structures are greater and more numerous. For example, This is a book, 
is it not? is followed by This is not a book, is it? Some methods, like 
Method A, separate any two structures which are thus in conflict ; for 
example, the structure J gave him something may be confused, and often 
is, with the structure J gave something to him so as to produce such sen- 
tences as I said him good-bye and I put him my coat. For the same reason, 
Method A teaches question forms only after the most usual statement 
forms are sufficiently familiar, so that the word-order in This is Tom does 
not develop into What this is? For a learner may use a structure, not only 
by analogy with those of his mother-tongue, but also by analogy with part 
of a structure already taught. 

This uncontrolled analogy, encouraged by the early introduction of 
complex and conflicting patterns, has been Suggested as a cause of such 
structural errors as: Point the picture. This square brown. I go every week 
to cinema. Will be tomorrow some English course? 

There is also the question of whether the Sequence of structures follows 
the order of their expansibility. Are the more expansible structures taught 
first, and how gradually are they expanded? In the table in 2.2.1 we see 
how Method C gradually expands the He is here structure to His hat is 
on the table, expanding He to the semantically equivalent This man, and 
here to on the table. In this way, the structure is further expanded as the 
course advances. Method D starts with Point to the picture of an aero- 
plane, an already expanded structure which soon approaches its maxi- 
mum expansion in the sentence, Point to the picture of a boy catching a 
ball. 

How gradually structures are expanded depends on the extent to which 
the elements in each expansion are varied before another expansion is 
made. 
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2.2.3 Variation 

The greater the variation of each element, the clearer the structure appears. 
Here, for example, are the variations which C makes in its first two struc- 
tures, J am here and This is a man. 


(1) I (lie, she, it, they, you, we) am (is, are) here (there). 
(2) This (that, these) is (are) a man (a woman, a table, a hat, the fingers, my 
head, his hat). 


Note that all elements are varied. Now compare these variations with those 
in the first two structures of D: 


(1) Point to the picture (map, letter *a') of an aeroplane (Africa, North 
America, ants, an apple, an arm, Asia, an ass, an axe). 
(2) This is a book (a box, the door, an aeroplane, an ant), is it not? 


2.2.4 Length 
The number of variations and expansions determines the length of the 
series or text. A long series can be better graded than a shorter one only 
if the sequence expands continually in the same direction. If the direction 
of two sequences is the same, however, the longer one is better graded, 
since it generally indicates the use of a greater number of variations and 
hence a better exploitation of the possibilities of the gradation. (See Ch. 
10: 2.1.) 
Any of these sequences in which the elements or a combination of 
elements are introduced may be presented in written form or spoken 


form, for the teaching of reading, writing, listening or speaking. The 
hich these four skills appear is not, however, a matter 


order, or stages, in wl 
of gradation; it has to do with the presentation of the material which has 


been selected and graded. This will be the subject of the following chapter. 
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Having seen how the selection and gradation of a method may be analysed 
it is now possible to examine its presentation. Presentation means com- 
municating something to somebody. It is an essential part of the method; 
the most carefully graded selection of a language is useless unless it gets 
into the minds of the learners. 

Getting the language into the minds of the learners depends on the 
technique of presentation peculiar to the method ; it also depends upon the 
teaching technique of the individual teacher. We shall here study the tech- 
nique of presentation which can be examined in a particular method. 
Some methods have elaborate teaching-manuals; since these do not con- 
cern the learner directly but rather the teacher-text relation, they come 
in at a later stage of the analysis (see Ch. 11). We are here concerned 
with the analysis of the teaching text which is put into the hands of the 
learners and with its recorded or pictorial equivalents. What does the 
learner see when he opens his textbook? How much of the language does 
it teach him? How are the forms and meanings of the language taught? 
Does the quantity and quality of the teaching vary from one part of the 
text to the other? These are some of the questions which must be answered 
in making an analysis of presentation. 

Some methods do all the presentation; others do none at all. Some 
present the meaning of the language; others present only its form. For 
example, there are textbooks made up exclusively of pictures; others made 
up exclusively of words. The former may give only the contents or 
meanings of the words spoken by the teacher; the latter, only the 
written forms, leaving the teacher to supply their content, Teaching 


a language involves the presentation of both (1) expression and (2) 
content. 


1. EXPRESSION 


This includes (1) the number, order, spacing and units in which the differ- 
ent forms of the language—spoken and written—are presented to the 


learner (staging), and (2) the techniques used by the method to teach them 
(demonstration). 


1.1 STAGING 
Staging involves (1) the number of forms of the language included in the 
method and the number of stages into which these are divided, (2) the 


order in which these are taught, (3) the spacing between them, and (4) the 
units into which their presentation is divided. 
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1.1.1 Number of Stages 

How many forms of the language does the method present and which are 
they? Does the method include only the written forms, only the spoken 
forms, or both? Is it exclusively an “oral method” or a “reading method"? 
Some methods limit themselves to establishing a firm foundation in the 
spoken language, on the grounds that it is the more active form and that 
the learner is more “highly motivated" by it. Some do so because of the 
universality of speech; since most people speak, many people read, but 
relatively few write. In any single day, the average person spends more 
time speaking than he does writing. The number of persons whose pro- 
fessions involve daily writing is small; there have been whole civilizations 
which have remained illiterate throughout their entire history. 

Other methods present only the written language because their learners 
will have little contact with the spoken form, or because the written form 
is the easiest to teach and to test in examinations. Many methods present 
both the written and spoken forms of the language, however, because they 
may both be equally necessary and because the learning of one may 
reinforce the learning of the other. 

Learning both the spoken and written forms of a language necessitates 
the acquisition of a number of abilities, some of which are common to 
both forms, some of which are different. This may be represented as in 


the next table. 


SPOKEN FORMS WRITTEN FORMS 


N COMPREHENSION 
la) Recognizing phonemes lb) Recognizing script 
2a) Recognizing phrases 2b) Recognizing words Reading 


3. Understanding content | 


Listen ing 


N EXPRESSION 

4. Selecting the content 

5. Choosing the pattern 

6. Putting in the words 

7. Adding the forms 

8. Composing the sentence 

9b) Spelling the words 
10b) Shaping the scripts _| 


Speaking Writing 


9a) Grouping the sounds 
| 10a) Uttering the sounds 


Primary Language Skills 
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From the above table we can count six common abilities and eight 
different ones, fourteen in all, involved in the four primary skills of 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

In addition to these, there are four partial or secondary skills which 
involve much less. They are: imitation, copying, oral reading, and dic- 
tation. Their interrelationships would appear as in the figure below. 


Spoken Forms Written Forms 
1 I 
| 2 l l } 


d 
10 


| dictation 


imitation copying 


Secondary Language Skills 


These four secondary skills and the fourteen different abilities in the 
primary skills may each be divided i 
on the side of the written forms of 
presented in at least three stages : 

À. Presentation of letters which alwa 


B. Whole words of very high frequenc 


C. Presentation of regular forms within a limited system, e.g. English 


-ent as in ils marchent, the -ent, 


Y as several dozen stages. 
Methods may differ widely in the number of stages into which they 


divide the course. Method G, for example, divides an eight-year course into 


five stages, whereas Method H divides a two-year course into sixteen. 
(See 1.1.2 below.) 


1.1.2 Order of Stages 


Methods differ also in the order in which the spoken and written 
forms of the language and their various stages appear. One course may 
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start with the written form ; another with the spoken form. Whichever form 
is introduced first, an understanding of it must, in the nature of things, 


come before its use. The relationship is as follows (refer to the table in 
1.1.1, above): 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


In order to speak or to write a language, we must first be able to 


understand it. 
In order to understand a language, we do not have to be able to 


speak it or write it. 

Although speaking, writing, listening and reading may be separated, 

they have the following in common : 

(a) Understanding the content of words and sentences is needed for 
both reading and listening. The ability to understand the content 
of spoken forms could therefore be transferred to an under- 
standing of the content of written forms, and vice versa. 

(b) Deciding what we want to express, selecting the content, choos- 
ing the right words and sentence patterns, and putting them 
together with the necessary grammatical forms into sentences 
which correctly express our meaning are activities needed for 
both speaking and writing (4-8). Speaking ability can therefore 
be transferred to writing ability once we know how to shape the 
script and spell the words. But can writing ability be trans- 
ferred to speaking? In speaking, all the complex actions of 
expression (4-10a) have to be done simultaneously or within 
a limited range of speeds. In writing, it is possible to separate 
these complex actions and to do them at a wide range of 
speeds (4-10b). 

The written forms may be just another way of expressing the spoken 

forms; but there may be certain differences. Some of these differ- 

ences are sources of confusion and error, making it sometimes 
necessary to separate the spoken from the written language at cer- 
tain points. In some languages, there is a difference between the 
way we write words and the way we say them (5a-b). In writing 
English, for example, we add a T to HERE and get THERE, both 
words having four letters in common; but if we pronounce these 
two words they have only one sound in common, the /a/ in /hio/ 
and /ðeə/. Often there is a fixed relationship between the sound 
and the letter, as there is for most of the English consonants; 
sometimes there is no fixed relationship at all, as is the case for 
most of the English vowels (10a-b). But the fact that a learner 
can write and pronounce all the letters of the alphabet does not 
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From the above table we can count six common abilities and eight 
different ones, fourteen in all, involved in the four Primary skills of 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. : . | 

In addition to these, there are four partial or secondary skills which 
involve much less. They are: imitation, copying, oral reading, and dic- 
tation. Their interrelationships would appear as in the figure below. 


Spoken Forms Written Forms 


k la) 
i i 


p) 9 


oral e 
reading "10 | timus 
imitation copying 


Secondary Language Skills 


d into a number of stages. For example, 


guage, spelling (No. 9b) may be 
presented in at least three Stages : 


A. Presentation of letters which 


B. Whole words of very high frequency Presented as units, e.g. English 
here, there, or French est, elle, 

C. Presentation of regular forms within a lim 
-ed as in asked and wanted, or French 
of course, being purely graphic, 


In this way a method may include as man 


ited system, e.g. English 
-ent as in ils marchent, the -ent, 


five stages, whereas Method H divides a two-year course into sixteen. 
(See 1.1.2 below.) 


1.1.2 Order of Stages 


Methods differ also in the order in which the Spoken and written 
forms of the language and their various Stages appear. One course may 
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Start with the written form; another with the spoken form. Whichever form 
Is introduced first, an understanding of it must, in the nature of things 
come before its use. The relationship is as follows (refer to the table jn 
1.1.1, above): 


(i) 
(ii) 
(ii) 


(iv) 


In order to speak or to write a language, we must first be able to 


understand it. 

In order to understand a language, we do not have to be able to 

speak it or write it. 

Although speaking, writing, listening and reading may be separated, 

they have the following in common: 

(a) Understanding the content of words and sentences is needed for 
both reading and listening. The ability to understand the content 
of spoken forms could therefore be transferred to an under- 
standing of the content of written forms, and vice versa. 

(b) Deciding what we want to express, selecting the content, choos- 
ing the right words and sentence patterns, and putting them 
together with the necessary grammatical forms into sentences 
which correctly express our meaning are activities needed for 
both speaking and writing (4-8). Speaking ability can therefore 
be transferred to writing ability once we know how to shape the 
script and spell the words. But can writing ability be trans- 
ferred to speaking? In speaking, all the complex actions of 
expression (4-10a) have to be done simultaneously or within 
a limited range of speeds. In writing, it is possible to separate 
these complex actions and to do them at a wide range of 
speeds (4-10b). 

The written forms may be just another way of expressing the spoken 

forms; but there may be certain differences. Some of these differ- 

ences are sources of confusion and error, making it sometimes 
necessary to separate the spoken from the written language at cer- 
tain points. In some languages, there is a difference between the 
way we write words and the way we say them (5a-b). In writing 
English, for example, we add a T to HERE and get THERE, both 
words having four letters in common; but if we pronounce these 
two words they have only one sound in common, the /o/ in /hia/ 
and /ðeə/. Often there is a fixed relationship between the sound 
and the letter, as there is for most of the English consonants; 
sometimes there is no fixed relationship at all, as is the case for 
most of the English vowels (10a-b). But the fact that a learner 
can write and pronounce all the letters of the alphabet does not 
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mean that he can pronounce all the sounds of the language. For 
there may be more sounds than there are letters to write them. 
Spelling cannot be transferred to pronunciation. In some languages 
like English and French, if the learner pronounces words as they 
are spelt, his speech becomes incomprehensible. If he spells the 
words as they are pronounced, his written work will be full of 
mistakes. This difference between speaking and writing has been 
an argument for presenting them separately. If, however, we use a 
special phonetic alphabet with the same number of letters as there 
are significant sounds and with a fixed relationship between them, 
the written words may be regarded as pictures of the spoken words. 
Although a phonetic alphabet may be a help in learning the spoken 
forms, the learner may still have the problem of developing the 
ability to spell if he is ever going to write the language. Since in 
some languages there is no consistency between the letters and the 
sounds they represent, some methods separate the foundations of 
speech from the foundations of writing; for it is impossible to 
speak without making sounds and impossible to write without 
spelling words. If the learner starts writing before he knows the 
sounds of the language, he may form his own idea of pronunciation, 
basing it partly on the spelling, partly on the sounds of his own 
language. 

This is the argument for starting to learn a language orally, even 
though the sole aim may be to read it. “Reading readiness” in the 
first language involves ability to understand speech. This so-called 
“oral approach” requires that the learner should hear much more 
than he speaks, speak only on the basis of what he has heard, read 
only what he has spoken, and write only what he has read.888:50 


But all these skills, as we have seen, are made up of a number of differ- 
ent abilities, each of which may be divided into stages. By the order in 
which these stages are presented, it is possible to cover varying degrees of 
one skill before starting another. In the way this is done there may be a 
great difference between one method and another. For example, the order 
in which Methods G and H arrange the Stages into which they divide their 
courses is shown on the facing page. 

In each method, after the four fundamental skills have been started, 
they are used to help in teaching one another. Materials from the reader 
for example, are used as topics for speaking and writing. 
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Method G Method H 
(eight years) (two years) 
1. Speaking: 1. Recognizing sounds and sound- 

Situations in dialogue form. groups. 

Speech patterns of the dialogues. 2. Understanding speech. 

2. Reading: 3. Pronunciation. 

Reading first taught orally. 4. Speaking I: Look and say. 
Dialogues and original prose, 5. Recognizing letters and words. 
first prepared as speech. 6. Reading I: Look and say. 

3. Writing: 7. Speaking II: Situations. 

Di B: 8. Reading II : Silent reading of oral 
Ictation. 

: work. 

ex 9. Writing I: 

SPHRE:. (a) Shaping the letters. 

Composition based on oral work. (b) Copying. 

4. All skills: 10. Speaking III: Questions and 

Long responses. Answers. 

Discussion of reading. 11. Writing II: Spelling. 

Unprepared home reading of plays 12. Reading III: Silent reading of 
and novels. short anecdotes. 

Use of dictionary in the foreign 13. Speaking IV: Questions on the 
language. reading. 

Writing of précis and directed 14. Writing III: Prepared dictation. 
composition. 15. Speaking V: 


(a) Action chains. 
(b) Model dialogues. 
(c) Songs. 
16. Writing IV: Look and write. 


5. Discussion of reading: 
Modern and Classical Literature. 
Composition. 
Translation. 


1.1.3 Spacing 

Methods also differ in the amount of one form they use before introducing 
the other, that is, in the amount of spoken language used before the written 
forms are presented, or vice versa. In each of these there may also be a 
difference between the amount of comprehension which precedes expres- 
sion in speech and writing. The amount may vary from a few sentences as 
in Method C to an entire text, as in Method D. Some courses are arranged 
so that the written form of a word or sentence is shown immediately after 
the spoken form is heard; other courses will want the learner to hear and 
Speak the language for a couple of years before presenting it to him in 
print. 

Method D causes the learner to listen to the language for the first few 
months while checking his comprehension through picture-pointing and 
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responses to spoken commands. When he has covered simple questions 
and commands he starts learning the sounds of the language and the 
beginnings of the spoken language. Reading, considered more of a personal 
or at-home activity involving a different “passive” vocabulary, is introduced 
only in the second volume of the course. 

Spacing may depend on age and ability. Some primary-school language 
courses may not include any reading or writing, since the child is not yet 
literate enough in his first language. In the secondary school, however, the 
learner is so letter-bound that a long delay between speech and reading 
may result in the learner’s forming his own idea of how the language must 
look in writing and in his devising his own system of Spelling, resulting in 
such transcriptions as feeneesay and shantay for the French finissez, 
chanter. For at the secondary-school Stage, the learner may believe what 
he sees more than what he hears. 

Ability is another factor; it has been suggested that the able learner is 
not affected by the gap between one skill and another. Some methods 
include independent and optional courses in speech, reading and writing. 
A course may start with one or two years of silent, rapid reading, in order 
to give the learner the feel of the language before introducing speech, 

Courses which teach both forms close together may do so on the 
assumption that what is learned through all the senses is better understood 
and longer remembered. All avenues of approach are used in the same 


lesson, the ear and the eye reinforced by the motor reflexes of hand and 
mouth. The lesson may begin with listening and sp 


tered orally, even though the ultimate aim is only a 
the language. 


1.1.4 Units 


How are the units of presentation organized? 

Textbooks may divide their material according to different principles ; 
Some organize it into centres of interest, some into steps, some into 
sequences, and some into teaching points. These may vary from large 


units built around a thematic picture, each of which may take from two 
to three weeks to cover, to small teaching points thr 
may be covered in a single lesson. 
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Method B, for example, divides its entire elementary course into ten 
centres of interest, whereas Method D divides a comparable amount of 
material into a hundred and twenty teaching points. 


1.2 DEMONSTRATION 
How does the method present the forms which it includes? 

At this point in the analysis, it is important not to confuse presentation 
with repetition. Presentation is here concerned with what the method does 
to show the learner (1) the spoken forms, and (2) the written forms of the 
language. What it may do to convert these forms into habits is another 


matter. (See Ch. 9.) 


1.2.1 Spoken Forms 

We are here concerned with what the method does to teach the learner to 
distinguish and produce the spoken forms of the language. Understanding 
the spoken forms involves the recognition of the different relevant sounds 
of the language. The hearer must be able to keep these in mind long 
enough to understand them as groups of words. 

Does the method teach the learner to distinguish the phonemes of the 
language? If so, how does it go about it? Are the phonemes taught by 
means of tapes or records which accompany the method? What is included 
on these records or tapes? What is the quality of the recordings? The fact 
that they may be quite comprehensible to a native speaker is not a test of 
their suitability for teaching. With a familiar language we can reduce 
audibility and accuracy of production to a very great extent and still have 
material which is entirely understood ; but this is not true for an unfamiliar 
language, where the hearer may be listening to every sound. A good 
recording can be clearer than classroom speech, since a sensitive micro- 
phone can pick up all the details of speech almost as if they were placed, 
as it were, under a magnifying glass. 

But the learner must go beyond the phoneme in order to be able to 
understand a language. So long as he hears only the individual sounds, or 
€ven individual words and phrases, he will not understand the larger 
structures, For the relations among the components of a pattern must be 
known before its individual members can be understood. It has even been 
Suggested that we really start putting meaning into a word in context before 
We hear it; the context permits us to predict the word and, on the basis of 
this prediction, we anticipate the meaning of the word-group. Our verbal 
habits and knowledge of the language influence our perception of it. That is 
why it is easier to understand a word correctly in context than it is in isola- 
tion. Does the method therefore present sounds, words, or sentences first? 
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The recognition of sounds, words and sentences, as we have seen, comes 
before their use. Because of this, some oral courses begin with a period of 
gestation or auditory assimilation in which the learner does nothing but 
listen and identify different sounds and words. This period often includes 
a series of lessons on pronunciation, given in the learner’s own language. 
It may also include the learning of phonetic symbols and the phonetic 
transcription of texts. After a series of lessons in which the learner is taught 
to produce the new sounds, he may be introduced to texts in phone- 
tic notation. The first year textbooks of some courses are entirely in 
phonetic notation; conventional spelling is sometimes delayed until the 
second year. 

In addition to lessons in pronunciation, or instead of them, there may 
be periods of systematic imitation. The model may be the pronunciation of 
the teacher and/or recorded materials. For this purpose, some methods, 
like Method A, include records as part of the course. In examining these 
records we should note such things as clarity and speed. Some records for 
beginners are much too fast; others manage to start with sentences spoken 
as slowly as possible without breaking the normal rhythm of the language. 

In distinguishing the sounds of the spoken language, it is sufficient to be 
able to tell one phoneme from another ; in speaking the language, however, 
this is not enough. For we cannot speak in phonemes; we have to utter 
the particular combinations of allophones which comprise them. Some 
methods completely ignore this; others give so much attention to details of 
pronunciation that no time is left for the other elements of speech. 

Speech is not a succession of allophones or phonemes, or even of words 
composed while speaking; it is a stream of sound which simultaneously 
operates four interrelated systems—meaning, vocabulary, 
speech sounds. 

In listening to a language we have only one form to deal with at a time; 
in speaking it, we must select from among a number of possible forms. 
There are many forms available for each concept. There are at least ten 
polite ways of asking someone to close the door; the learner may have 
heard all of them, but now that he has to use one of them, he must make 
up his mind which one he is going to use. How does the method enable 
him to do this? Some courses use questions on pictures, questions on texts, 


anecdotes to be retold, various devices for oral composition, and model 
dialogues. 


grammar and 


1.2.2 Written Forms 


The recognition of letters of the alphabet is no problem for learners 
whose script is the same as that of the language they are learning. The 
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problem arises with non-alphabetic learners like Chinese, learning to read 
an alphabetic language like English, Russian, or Hebrew; or vice versa, 
with alphabetic learners learning to read a non-alphabetic script like 
Chinese or Japanese. 

In addition to the transfer from an alphabetic to a non-alphabetic 
writing system or vice versa, there is the problem of transfer from one 
alphabet to another, as when English people learn to read Russian, 
Hebrew, or Greek. 

Does the method take into account the possibility of a difference in 
script between the first language and the second? Does it include a section 
for learners with a different system of writing? How does it go about 
presenting to them the written forms of the language? 

Recognizing the written forms of a language may be purely visual, with 
little connection between the sound of a word and its shape. Ina language 
with an alphabetic script, however, each sound may be represented bya 
letter. This representation may be quite consistent, as in Spanish, Hun- 
garian, and Serbian; or it may be inconsistent as in English and French. 
Where it is inconsistent, the recognition of individual words may be 
necessary in addition to or instead of the recognition of the letters which 
compose them. 

There are a number of different ways to teach the beginnings of reading. 
Two of the best known are the phonic method and the whole or sentence 


method. 
The phonic method goes fr 
speech-sound and letter. For 


om letter to word, establishing a link between 
languages with consistent and phonological 
systems of spelling this may be considered an advantage. But for languages 
with non-consistent one-to-one correspondence between letter and sound, 
the sentence method, going from sentence to word to letter, is sometimes 
used. It has been combined with a slow letter-intake, so that after the whole 
cognition of its letters comes shortly after. New 


ber ; and the ones which look alike, p and b, for 
202:94 


word is recognized, the re 
letters are very few in num 


example, are spaced as far apart as possible. 
Both Methods A and D contain sections for the teaching of non- 


alphabetics ; but they proceed in entirely different ways. Method A starts 
with the sentence and breaks it down into words and letters; Method D 
starts with the letter, builds letters into words and words into sentences. 
Method A uses a technique whereby the learner reads whole sentences and 
words and then goes on to recognize the individual letters. For example, 


in the first stage he recognizes this only as I and that as [eu 
Later he sees that the [_' of this and that are both made up of 
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t and A, but that the letters (i and a) which follow are not the same. If he 
sees too many different letters at once, however, it will be hard for him to 
recognize all of them; just as if he goes to a party and meets 26 different 
people, he recognizes fewer the next day than if he had met only four or 
five. On this principle, one text starts by Presenting sentences contain- 
ing only seven different letters, viz., m, h, n, s, t, i, a. These letters form 
such sentences as This is a man, That isa hat, It is his hat. After a number 
of such sentences, one or two new letters are added; these are combined 
with known letters to form new words and new sentences. Letters which 
may be taken for each other are not presented close together; they are 
letters like d and b, p and b. The learner is allowed to become completely 
familiar with one before being shown its upside-down or mirror-image 
equivalent. The sentences and words are illustrated and presented in a 
special pre-primer text with accompanying film Strips, both the primer and 
the film strips present the meaning of each picture. 

Method D, on the other hand, starts with isolated letters, each of which 
is to be associated with a certain sound. It then gives small two- or three- 
letter words made of these sounds for the learner to read aloud—words like 
cat, rat, mat. The material is presented in an illustrated pre-primer accom- 
panied by a series of flash-cards showing pictures of an object or animal 
over the word it represents. 

For learners who do not yet know the alphabet, each method also 
includes a section on handwriting to accompany the reading course, Some 
courses bring in handwriting gradually, starting with a few simple strokes, 


then a few letters in simple words and Sentences, gradually adding one new 
letter at a time. 


For example, /daz/, /touz/, and /Ju:z/, which are heard with three different 
vowels, are written with the same pair of letters as does, toes, and shoes; 
danger and anger look alike but sound different, as do low and how, 
word and lord, dull and bull, home and some, roll and doll, comb and bomb, 
golf and wolf, singer, finger and ginger, and many others. Because of such 


methods supplies flash-cards for 
every new word taught. 


A method may present irregular spellings either through the ear or 
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through the eye. The reason for a visual presentation is that once the 
learner has observed the word and remembers what he has seen, he is 
usually able to write it. The problem is to make the learner observe the 
shape of the words which the method presents. 


2. CONTENT 
One of the most debated questions in language-teaching method is how 
the meaning of words and phrases should be conveyed to the learner. 

To begin with, there are a number of different views on the nature 
of meaning (see Ch. 2). Whereas some teachers may believe that each 
word has a central meaning which is an inseparable part of the word, most 
modern philosophers reject the view that there are entities called meanings 
existing separately from people and their utterances. For Wittgenstein, for 
example, the meaning of a word is simply its use. To understand a word is 
to be able to use it correctly according to customary social practice. What 
counts as the meaning is the meaning. We acquire meanings by seeing or 
looking for some common element in a situation.*** 

According to some linguists, words do not have meanings; they are 
only cues or hints to possible meanings. Most of them are ambiguous. In 
every particular case the thing meant has to be discovered in the situation 
or context by the listener’s alert and active intelligence. **®:50 

A word can only have meaning by virtue of its opposition to other 
words ; even in the presence of an object, a word has only a vague meaning 
if it does not, through its opposition, concentrate on a particular property 
of the object. Our reaction to a word is not to what it means but to what 
We think it means. A meaning can only be a meaning to someone, and this 
Meaning depends on the person’s attitude toward meaning. For certain 
Persons, the word may be the thing (as in magical meaning), or it may 
Tepresent a personal experience (subjective meaning), or it may refer to 
Some thing or concept (logical meaning), or it may be a stimulus (be- 
havioural meaning). 

These different attitudes may be re-created in a second language. A 
Person may be taught to respond unconsciously to foreign commands, to 
acquire concepts unknown to him in his native language, and to associate 
foreign words with things experienced in the second language. A method 
might use different devices to re-create all these attitudes, or it might limit 
itself to a single impersonal this-means-that approach. 

In addition to the different attitudes toward meaning, the method must 
also cope with its different levels (lexical and structural), and with types at 
each level. Each type may pose a different problem. The problem of verbs, 
for example, is different from that of nouns; that of concrete nouns, 
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different from that of abstract nouns; that of nouns at one level of abstrac- 
tion, different from nouns at another level of abstraction.15?1 

To solve these problems, a method may use any or all of four possible 
procedures: (1) differential, (2) ostensive, (3) pictorial, and (4) contextual. 
Which of these does the method use? How and for what does it use them? 


2.1 DIFFERENTIAL PROCEDURES 


These are procedures based on differences in meaning between the first 
language and the second. They include the use of the native language to 
get meanings across. 

Some methods teach all meaning through the native language; others 
make no use of it whatsoever. The reasons for using the native language to 
get meaning across is that it prevents any misunderstanding, saves time, 
and makes the gradation of the language free from physical demonstration. 
The main reason for avoiding it completely is that any use of it encourages 
the learner to think in it. The more he does this, the less will he think in the 
language he is learning and the more likely will he be to fuse its structure 
with that of his own language. Between these two extremes there are 
methods which use the native language to a greater or lesser extent. 

Methods may make two different uses of the native language: (1) ex- 
planation, and (2) translation. 


2.1.1 Explanation 


If the native language is used for explanation, what does it explain? 

In addition to explaining the meanings of words and their usage, the 
native language may also be used to explain such things as grammar 
tules, the production of sounds, differences in the structure of the two 
languages, and situations about which the language is to be used. 

Some methods avoid native language explanations altogether on the 
grounds that such explanations can only be abstract and confusing to the 


learner and that they make him spend his time, not in learning the language 
but in learning about it. 


2.1.2 Translation 


If the method makes use of translation, how does it do so? Does it, like 
Method B, begin each lesson with a list of words opposite equivalents in 
the native language? Or does it limit itself to the translation of sentences in 
the body of the lesson? Does it translate into the native language, out of 
the native language, or in both directions? 

Most methods which make use of translation assume that the learner 
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will translate anyway in his mind, and that it is useless to try to prevent 
him from doing so. Other methods, while avoiding translation as much as 
possible, are forced to use it for certain words and structures which they 
would be unable to teach by any other means, or without a great waste of 
time. Some methods may add this caution: If translation leads to mistakes, 
avoid it; if it helps to avoid mistakes, use it. But the causes of mistakes are 
not always evident. 

Methods which make no use of translation may give strong arguments 
for avoiding it. One of these is the fact that many words have no exact 
equivalent in the learner’s own language, and vice versa. This is especially 
true, of course, for structure words like the, still, and quite. It is also true 
for other classes of words as well. In most Slavonic languages, the English 
foot and leg are the same term; and there is only one term for hand and 
arm. It is also true for structures, most of which do not have the same 
functions as their vernacular counterparts; the same situation may call 
for one structure in the mother tongue and for an entirely different struc- 
ture in English. (See Ch. 3.) : A 

Languages differ not only in specific terms for objects and actions; they 
differ even more in the kind of linguistic and social contexts in which these 
terms are used. Individual words and their meanings are embedded in a 
unique semantic field, or world-view, reflected by the language. They also 
form part of unique constructions and contexts occurring in that language. 
Translation, therefore, presupposes abstractions. 

When we listen to familiar words in our language, we do not really 
listen to them as words. We put a certain set of meanings into the sounds 
immediately; so long as we do this we can grasp a wide range of equiva- 
lents. But in translation, what we do is first to identify the word and 
Structure, put meaning into it, and then re-compose with different words 
and different structures. Translation is therefore regarded as a complex 
process whose complexities are often the cause of mental confusion in the 
minds of those not equipped to deal with them. 

Some methods take into account the learner's attitude toward transla- 
tion, especially the usual assumption that, for any word in one language, 
he will be able to find an equivalent in the other. Since the learner tends to 
make mental makeshift equivalents in his own language, the meaning of 
what is taught is made clear and simple and the rhythm of presentation 
Such that there is no need, no time and no desire for mental transla- 
tion. This is sometimes áchieved through the skilful use of ostensive pro- 
cedures. 
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2.2 OSTENSIVE PROCEDURES 


The principle of learning meaning through the senses goes back to Aris- 
totle's Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in sensu, whatever is in 
the mind must first have been in the senses. Educational theories have been 
repeating this principle ever since. It has been responsible for the applica- 
tion of the theory of direct association to the teaching of languages. The 
stronger the association between visual stimulus and vocal response, the 
shorter the time needed for learning. To what extent, therefore, does the 
method rely on direct association for the teaching of meaning, and how 
does it apply the principle? 

Some proceed with plenty of activity and plenty of language, dispensed 
by a sort of hit-or-miss technique. They supply a great deal of talk and 
gesticulation in the hope that some link will be formed in the learner's 
mind between what is said and what is done. In this Way, some do succeed 
in teaching the meaning of a number of concrete nouns ; but they often fail 
to teach the meaning of all the rest of the language, the abstract words, 
Verbs, structural words, forms and structures. In the use of ostensive pro- 
cedures, the first thing is to make clear which words refer to which objects 
and actions. Neglect of this has caused the failure of many attempts to 
teach a foreign language without the use of translation. 

The text, however, cannot itself make use of ostensive procedures; it can 
only instruct the teacher to do so. It cannot, therefore, be part of the 
teaching done by the text which is put into the hands of the learner, but 
only of the teaching notes or teaching manual, | 

Some methods are designed to have all meaning taught by the teacher 
through ostensive procedures. These Procedures include the use of a) 
objects, (2) actions, (3) situations. 


2.2.1 Objects 


Objects or models of them may be used to 
structure as well. Some methods use objects for the meaning of content 
words only; others use them to teach 
quality words, structures and structural 
be seen and felt, the easier it is to get th 

(i) Names of things like pencils, pens, tables and books may be taught by 
a pointing-and-naming technique, the success of which lies in making 
clear what is being pointed at. 

(ii) Quality words have meanings which may be effectively presented in 
contrast with their opposites by means of objects which best bring out 
their opposing qualities. For example, /ong is clearer when contrasted with 
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short, and taught by means of contrasting pairs, such as long and short 
lines, pencils, sticks. 

(iii) Certain abstract words like food, metal, plant, and substance may 
be taught by grouping together a number of objects, models, or samples of 
material belonging to the same class. For example, bits of lead, tin, or iron 
have been used to teach meral. 

(iv) Structure words which indicate relationship—words like on, in, and 
under—may first be presented through objects which illustrate their par- 
ticular type of relationship. The clarity of the first meaning taught depends 
on the objects used. A hat on the table, a bottle on a shelf, or a book on the 
floor may be a clearer introduction to the meaning of on than is a town on 
a map. For position in time, objects like clocks and calendars may be 
used to teach such structural meanings as on Friday and at noon, and the 


Present, past and future tenses. 


2.2.2 Actions 

Objects alone are not sufficient to teach meaning. Much has to be taught 
through gestures, like pointing and touching, and actions, like giving and 
taking. These may be used, alone or with objects, to convey the meaning 
of demonstratives (this, that), directional prepositions (to, from), verbs of 
action (go, come), and nouns of action (smile, fall). . 

The connection between the actions and the meaning may be quite 
haphazard in some methods ; in others it may be quite systematic. The type 
of gesture may be left to the teacher, or it may be rigidly defined by the 
method. The teaching manual of Method C, for example, gives a long 
description of each gesture to be used, and how it is to be timed with the 
Spoken words. To convey structural meaning through actions, this method 
insists on the following: (i) that the action should be completely isolated 
from other actions, significant or non-significant ; (ii) that the timing of the 
action should reflect the tense of the verb; (iii) that the gestures should be 
Clear and conventional. 

When examining the gestures which the method recommends we should 
find out whether each gesture can mean only one thing to the learner. 
Methods C and D, for example, both start the first lesson of their be- 
Binner's course with the same gesture: the teacher is supposed to face the 
class and point to himself. In one method, this gesture means one thing; in 
the Other, it means something else. In the first case the gesture goes with the 
Words “This is I’; in the second case, it goes with “I am standing up". In 
both methods, the next gesture is pointing. In the first method it is sup- 
Posed to mean “That is you”; in the second, it is supposed to mean 
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“Stand up”. The effectiveness of gestures is more easily examined in the 
teaching technique of the individual teacher than in the pages of a textbook. 


2.2.3 Situations 


Some methods teach structural meaning by varying the situation together 
with the sentence. In Method C, for example, the teacher is instructed: (i) 
to do what he is saying, “I am giving my pencil to Tom” ; (ii) to point to a 
learner to do the same action and say what he is doing. Learner (giving 
pencil to his neighbour): “I am giving my pencil to Mary”; (iii) to repeat 
his first action with other objects while the learner says what he (the 
teacher) is doing, “You are giving your book to Tom”; (iv) to say what 
the other learners are doing, “Tom is getting my book from me. John is 
giving his pencil to Mary. Mary is getting his pencil from him” ; (v) to get 
the learners to say what the other learners are doing, “Tom is getting your 
book from you. John is giving his pencil to Mary". Each element of the 
situation is thus varied with the corresponding element of the sentence. 
In Method D, on the other hand, the teaching of structure through situ- 
ations consists in the formation of conditioned reflexes through stereo- 
typed responses. These take the following pattern: Teacher: *I am giving 
my book to Martin, am I not?" Class: "Yes, you are" (or *No, you 
aren’t.”). Teacher : “He is giving his book to John, is he not?" Class: “No, 
he is not giving his book to John. He is giving his pencil to Alice." 
Situations may be dramatized quite early in the course. One method 
dramatizes material from its first lesson by making the learners introduce 
one another with the simple form, “Tom, this is Bob Smith. Bob, this is 
Tom Brown." Later, as structure and vocabulary permit, the course 
dramatizes more complex daily activities like shopping and posting a letter. 
Although some methods instruct the teacher to present meaning through 
situations and actions, this is often impossible because of the type of 
arrangement or gradation of the material. The eventual question is: How 
“presentable” is the method? Is it possible to get the meaning across by 
the means which the method intends? If the method is graded along the 
lines of teachability and one step leads to the next, then the meaning of 
every sentence may be made clear to the learner through the use of objects, 
actions and situations. Well-graded methods which succeed in making 
clear the whole of the language do so through a technique which leaves 
nothing to chance; one which isolates one situation at a time, timing 
actions with words and words with actions so that each part of the sen- 
tence stands out. It is a technique in which clarity of meaning depends upon 
the timing and clarity of gestures. 
But presenting meaning in a limited vocabulary through controlled 
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gestures consumes a great amount of time, and limits the situations to what 
can be produced in the classroom. Some methods overcome these limita- 
tions through the right use of pictures. 


2.3 PICTORIAL PROCEDURES 

The use of pictures in language teaching is as ancient as the Orbis pictus 
of Comenius (1658), written in Hungary between 1653 and 1654. For 
Comenius, it was above all the picture which could be most easily im- 
pressed upon the mind, giving the most real and lasting of impressions. 
Like many others of Comenius’ ideas, however, this one was long 
neglected. 

It was only towards the end of the nineteenth century that pictures seem 
to have come back into language teaching. In 1885 Hólzel used coloured 
pictures to teach Austrian school children their native language. In Swit- 
zerland pictures were introduced into second-language teaching. In 1887 
Alge published a series of wall-pictures of trades, seasons, country and 
city life: these were also reproduced in the text. From then on, pictures 
and pictorial procedures have been used more and more. 

Pictorial procedures may differ in two essential respects : (1) in type, and 
(2) in media. 


2.3.1 Type 
There are three types of language-teaching pictures: (1) thematic; (ii) 
mnemonic, and (iii) semantic. 


(i) Thematic Pictures 

Thematic pictures are those used simply to illustrate a theme or a text. 
Their use in getting meanings across can only be incidental to their function 
as illustrations. They may give the learner a desire to read the text in order 
to understand the significance of the illustration, or they may furnish an 
Occasion to comment on a theme. A picture may illustrate the text of a 
lesson in order to focus the attention of the learner on what the text says 
by helping him to imagine it. If pictures are simply illustrative, we may 
analyse them for their appropriateness, atmosphere, liveliness, technical 
Perfection, and personal appeal. 

Thematic pictures most often come in the form of crowded scenes, illus- 
trating a single theme, like the family leaving on a holiday, the countryside, 
in winter, etc. Although they usually do not give the meaning of every- 
thing, itis likely that the meaning ofa certain percentage of items, especially 
that of the concrete nouns, is conveyed through the picture. 
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(ii) Mnemonic Pictures 


Mnemonic pictures are those designed to remind the learner of certain 
words or sentences. They may be pictures of situations, presented simul- 
taneously with sentences about these situations, and used later to remind 
the learner of these sentences. 

They may represent situations broken up into sequences and presented 
in a sort of comic-strip technique. Here, coo, a certain amount of meaning 
is likely to be conveyed by any sequence of pictures used in this way. 


(iii) Semantic Pictures 


Semantic pictures are those whose sole function is to get a specific mean- 
ing across. If the pictures are all intentionally semantic, that is, if they are 
exclusively a means of teaching meaning, we may examine them for the 
amount of meaning they teach and for their efficiency in teaching it. In 
doing so, we apply the same principles of evaluation as we did for objects, 
actions and situations, considering the context, the function of the picture 
in the pictorial sequence, and the amount of linguistic, cultural and general 
knowledge it assumes in the learner. 

Where a picture is used for the teaching of meaning, 
make sure that the picture is not ambi 
drawing is often better than a photograph; a simple drawing, better than 
a complex one. To be clear, the picture must contain only what the words 
mean; there must be nothing in the picture that is not contained in the 
sentence. For example, one picture in a beginner’s text has a man pointing 
to a hat hanging on a hook in the wall; but there also happens to be a por- 
trait hanging on the same wall, and it is not clear whether the man is 
pointing to the portrait or to the hat. The portrait is therefore not only 
superfluous but confusing. If the meaning of a picture is to be purely 


semantic, all irrelevant detail must be removed; otherwise the picture is 
merely illustrative. 


it is important to 
guous. For purposes of clarity, a 


2.3.2 Media 


Any of these types of pictures m. 


ay appear: (i) in the text, (ii) in separate 
class pictures, and (iii) on films. 


(i) Text Pictures 


What types of pictures are used in the text? To what 
used? 

Some methods teach all meaning through pictures. Some use pictures to 
teach content words only; others teach all structural meaning through 


extent is each type 
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pictures. One method uses a number of pictures to teach the meaning of a 
single word; in the very first lesson of its beginner’s text it has ten different 
pictures of heads of persons and animals all of which teach the word 
head. Another method has a picture for almost every sentence; it makes the 
structure of the picture parallel to the structure of the sentence. 


(ii) Class Pictures 
A series of separately printed pictures for classroom use may be supplied 
by the method in the form of (a) picture cards, and (b) wall-pictures. 


(a) Picture Cards 

Picture cards may be uncaptioned or captioned, in front or on the reverse 
side. They may depict only objects, or they may show actions as well. 
Method D supplies a picture card for each concrete noun in its voca- 
bulary, including pictures of objects obtainable in the classroom, but no 


Pictures of actions or situations. 


(b) Wall-pictures 

Wall-pictures, with details large enough for the entire class to see, may be 
used in place of things such as clouds, the sea, mountains, the sun, and the 
sky, which are impossible to bring into the classroom. Each of these wall- 
pictures may be reproduced in the text, as they are in Method B. Con- 
ventional wall-pictures, however, are usually of the thematic type, and 
May be too confusing in all their detail to be used as a means of teaching 
any one specific meaning ; they may be excellent, nevertheless, for practice 
In oral composition, and question-and-answer drill. (See Ch. 9.) 


(ii) Films 

The entire course, or part of it, may be available on films of the thematic, 
mnemonic or semantic type. These may be supplied in the form of (a) 
fixed film-strips or slides, and/or (b) motion-picture films. 


(a) Film-strips and Slides 
Pictures may be supplied in the form of slides or film-strips, either to 
Convey meaning, to teach reading, or as aids in oral and written composi- 
tion. We are concerned here only with those which teach meaning. These 
Should be examined for the same sort of clarity which applies to the teach- 
Ing of meaning through pictures in the text. Such slides or film-strips may 
be in the form of photographs or drawings, with or without captions. 

The advantages of slides and film-strips is that they direct the attention 
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of the class to the screen and to the pictures and words on it. The superior- 
ity of film-strips over slides is that the order of the picture is fixed and 
follows the gradation of the method. 

Film-strips and slides free the teacher from the reality of the situation, 
which he must completely control if he is going to make his meaning clear. 
They control the situation, leaving the teacher free to control the class. For 
this reason the entire course of Method A is duplicated on film-strips. 

Film-strips can depict not only those situations which the teacher can 
present in class, but also many of those which he cannot; and they can 
present these situations more rapidly than the teacher can act them. More- 
over, a situation on film-strip can be shown over and over again without 
tiring the teacher and without changing the quality of the presentation. 
Some film-strips are synchronized with recorded material either on tape or 
on discs. 

In examining semantic film-strips and slides, we should find out whether 
each frame, or sequence of frames, makes the meaning clear, and contains 
only the meanings being taught, or those already known. 

The disadvantages of film-strips and slides are that they are not real 
situations and that they are seldom flexible enough to vary the situation 
to meet the difficulties that are liable to arise at any moment in the mind 
of the learner. Only the teacher can give the learner the individual attention 
he needs. Yet in a large class where the learner gets little or no individual 


attention anyway, film-strips and slides may be the best available means of 
getting the meaning across. 


(b) Motion-picture Films 
Motion-picture films are not only visual aids; if specially designed, they 
may be the chief means of presenting both the 


meaning and the form of a 
language. They can do all that film-strips can—and more. They can teach 


more in a shorter time because of the high degree of attention which they 
compel, partly through isolation of context, partly through movement. 
Gestures, looks, and movements of lips may help the viewer to inter- 
pret what is said. In looking at a motion-picture film, he is no longer aware 
of time, as he is when viewing film-strips. Whereas film-strips may convey 
the meaning of simple actions, they are poorly suited to conveying results, 
causes, reasons and feelings. Here the motion-picture is superior, for its 
visual portrayal of movement, synchronized with sound, closely simulates 
reality to such an extent that it is even able to communicate emotional 
experiences. It can come as close as possible to giving the illusion of 
living in a foreign country. The sound motion-picture has the possibility 
of a wider context of meaning than any other semantic procedure, for 
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it can convey all types of meaning with all their associated overtones. 
. As a technique of presentation, the sound film can reduce a situation to 
its essentials; it can prevent anything irrelevant from taking the learner's 
attention away from the teaching point. Whereas a teacher can indeed 
teach hand by pointing to his hand and saying, “This is my hand" the 
camera can make it even clearer by filling the entire screen with a picture 
of a hand. It can show any situation which can be demonstrated in class; 
it can also show the world outside the classroom, which semantically is 
just as important. It can show a plane crashing, a house going up in smoke; 
and it can do this with a vividness impossible in the classroom. This very 
vividness increases the meaning of the accompanying language. The sound 
film can also maintain much more continuous action than can a teacher; 
and it can do so with a wide variety of speaking voices. 

There are different types of sound films—animated drawings, photo- 
graphic films with actors and live dialogues, and photographic films with 
commentary only. The animated drawing gives the film-maker the greatest 
Control of meaning and context because it can regulate all actions and free 
any object or part of an object from distracting background. Photography 
on the other hand produces a greater illusion of reality, and with the help 
Of actors and live dialogue, it can be made to look very much like real 
life. But background, gesture and timing are more difficult to control. 

Films which merely present a teacher in action are less effective than a 
800d teacher. Language-teaching films have to be designed specially for 
teaching at a specific level; to be most effective, they must exploit those 
teaching advantages peculiar to the film. When examining elementary 
language-teaching films, we use the same criteria as for objects, actions and 
Situations, The most relevant questions are the following: (1) Is the object 
action or situation sufficiently isolated? Does the camera show only what 
is spoken about, or does it also include other irrelevant things, persons, 
actions and situations? (2) Do all actions have meaning, or are some 
Meaningless? (3) Do the gestures of the actors convey the meaning of their 
actions? (4) How close is the union between the structure of each sentence 
and the structure of the situation in the picture? (5) Is the dialogue natural, 
Or is it forced into grammar-making sentences? (6) Is there a story interest? 
(7) Is the sound-track at least as clear as the unrecorded voice of the 
teacher? (8) Can everything in the film be understood? 


2.4 CONTEXTUAL PROCEDURES 

The extent to which pictures, objects, actions and situations are used in 
Order to convey meaning depends on the language level at which the 
method is operating. The smaller the vocabulary of the learner, the more 
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ostensive and/or pictorial the procedures. Once the learner has acquired a 
certain vocabulary, known words may be used to teach the meaning of 
new words and structures. This is done by putting the new words in verbal 
contexts which give them meaning. 

Words are known by the company they keep. If we learn things in com- 
pany with others, we expect to find them in similar company when we see 
them again. There are groupings of words common to all users of a 
language, and these become likely in certain contexts. One of the reasons 
for teaching in sentences or larger units is that connected discourse, by 
cutting down the range of expectancy, makes comprehension much easier 
and more accurate. Moreover, connected and meaningful discourse is 
much more resistant to interference from the native language. It is also far 
easier to learn than unfamiliar sequences, or no sequence at all; for the 
greater the associative value, the easier the learning. The more connections 
we note, the more we know what is connected. The more abstract the mean- 
ing, the more it relies on verbal contexts. These verbal contexts include: 
(1) definition, (2) enumeration, (3) substitution, (4) metaphor, (5) opposi- 
tion, and (6) multiple context. 


2.4.1 Definition 


New words may be defined by words already known. For example: Break- 
fast is the meal we have in the morning. Some words are more useful for 
defining than are others. A method may intentionally teach a good number 


of such words early in the course so as to be able later to expand vocabulary 
by definition. 


Teaching definitions are not dictiona 
definitions are not scientific definitions; they are only illustrations or 
explanations of artificial divisions of meaning. This is necessarily so, for 
the many meanings of a word merge one into the other and blend into the 
meanings of other words. All boundaries must be made for special pur- 
poses. Teaching definitions can therefore be quite different from dictionary 
definitions. They can include simple comparison or synonym, e.g. This is 
something like that. This word can be used instead of that word, 


Ty definitions, and dictionary 


2.4.2 Enumeration 


A meaning may be taught by listing what it includes. For example: dogs, 
cats, cows, horses and pigs are animals ; pens, pencils, books, tables, coats 
and hats are things; black, white and red are colours. It is neither necessary 
nor possible to give a complete enumeration ; it would be impossible, for 
example, to explain the word integer by listing all of them. 
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2.4.3 Substitution 

The meaning of some words may be taught by substituting them for other 
words or groups of words. For example, in the following sentences it, there 
and which are taught as substitutes : 


The parcel was on the table. 
It was there. 


He has the parcel. | Jt | was there. 
ped 
He has the parcel | which | was there. 


The important thing here is that the nature of the substitution be made 
clear to the learner. 

The meaning of a word may be made clear by words which can take its 
place. The difference in French between marcher, se promener and aller à 
pied may be taught by the words which can be substituted for each. 
Marcher can be replaced by courir, grimper and other kinds of perform- 
ances; se promener by jouer, patiner and other pastimes; aller à pied by 
aller en voiture, aller en avion, and other means of locomotion. 


2.4.4 Metaphor 

If two or more things have a common feature, the same word may be used 
for them; if one of these is already known, we may assume that the learner 
Will see the analogy with the other. For example, if the learner already 
knows the names for the main parts of the body, it would not be too 
difficult for him to identify the legs of a table, the foot of a mountain, or 
the mouth of a river. He may also understand what part of an aeroplane we 
are referring to when we speak of the nose of the plane, the tail, the body, 
and the wings. Some methods teach structural meanings through a similar 
but more abstract use of metaphor. They may teach the main adverbs of 
time, for example, in opposing pairs, as metaphorical extensions of words 
for space and matter, already taught by context of situation, since: 


this and that are to MATTER. 
what here and there are to SPACE. 
what now and then are to TIME. 


2.4.5 Opposition 

If the learner knows the meaning of a word, he simply needs to be told that 
another word is its opposite in order to get an idea of the meaning of the 
new word. For example: Peace is the opposite of war. Easy is the opposite 
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of difficult. There are many types and degrees of opposition; some are 
much more teachable than others. 


2.4.6 Multiple Context 


Context helps us to guess the meanings of the words. In fact, that is what 
we do when we learn our native language. A child learns many of his 
words by drawing tentative conclusions from a variety of contexts. Multi- 
plication of contexts helps to make meaning clear. 

Since the meanings of all the words in a sentence interact upon one 
another, the meaning of a new word may be inferred from its use in a 
number of different sentences. For instance, if we see the sentence: *'Squir- 
rels ..X.. from tree to tree", we may get the idea that X means some 
sort of movement like running, jumping, or hopping. Later when we see 
the sentence “The horse. . X... over the fence", we may feel sure that the 
movement must be some sort of jump or hop. Still later, with sentences 
like “How high did he ..X..? Four feet three", we are almost certain 
that the meaning is that of the word jump. 

The reader may not know the meaning of the word távolság; but he 
will, after reading the following paragraph: 


It's a long távolság from my home to the office. The távolság between 
the earth and the sun is 93 million miles. What's the távols'g from here 
to the next town? 


In such series of contexts the first sentences may give only a general idea 
of the meaning; the second makes it more specific; the third makes it even 
more precise, and so on—the new word becoming clearer and clearer, and 
acquiring more and more meaning as contexts are multiplied. 

It is in this way, by using words in many different contexts, that graded 
and supplementary readers help to make the meaning of their vocabulary 
clearer, more specific, and more complete. The meaning is clearest when 
all the words except the new one are already known. The more general the 
meaning, the greater the number of contexts needed to cover it; the more 
particular the meaning, the fewer the contexts needed. 

Familiarity with both the form of the language and the content of a text 
helps us to understand its meaning. Knowledge of the subject-matter helps 
us to understand the meaning of a text in a foreign language. Familiar 
passages from the Bible, for instance, may be easier to understand in a 
foreign language than a simpler text about something entirely unfamiliar. 

Context used to teach meaning can also be cultural. As the level advances, 
the closer the link between language and culture becomes. If culture is the 
aim of the method, how efficiently is this achieved? Does the cultural 
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content help language learning, or does it hinder it? In some methods, most 
of the space is devoted to telling the learner about the peoples who speak 
the language. 

Finally, are the sentences used in likely contexts? Some methods are 
more interested in making sentences than in making sense. The following 
sentences, for example, have appeared in language-teaching methods: 7 
have not seen your father’s pen, but I have read the book of your uncle’s 
gardener. My doctor's great-grandfather will be singeing the cat’s wings. 
The philosopher pulled the lower jaw of the hen. The merchant is swimming 
with the gardener’s son, but the Dutchman has the fine gun. And in a be- 
ginner’s Spanish course: El hijo de la blanca Albion se pone algo melan- 
côlico. 

Each of these fundamental semantic procedures —differential, ostensive, 
pictorial and contextual—may be used, not only to present meaning, but 
also to drill it. In the analysis of a method it is an important distinction to 
make. A method may, for example, use differential procedures to present 
its meanings but make no use of translation in its exercises. Another 
method may use the same procedures for both presentation and drill. Or 
it may use pictures both as a semantic procedure and as a technique of 
repetition. It is to this final characteristic of method, to repetition, that 


We now turn. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

The ultimate aim of a language-teaching course is to teach the learner 

| to use the language accurately, fluently and independently. To achieve 
accuracy, errors or their repetition must be avoided; to achieve fluency, a 
great amount of practice is needed. Between controlled accuracy and 
fluency and the independent use of the language lie many types of repe- 
tition. 


0.1 NATURE OF REPETITION 

| All human acts are interrelated and tend to become habitual. They become 
habits, not in isolation, but as part of other acts. This is especially true of 
language. Language is mainly a matter of interrelated habits ; if it were not, 
it could not be used as it is. A habit is not established by one or two per- 
formances but by many. The more often we perform a given act in a given 
arrangement, the more likely we are to repeat the act in the same 
arrangement. Linguistically, the more often an incorrect form is used, 
the more ingrained it becomes, even though the user knows it to be 
undesirable. 

The problem is to obtain the maximum amount of repetition with the 
minimum of mistakes. The correct form must therefore be uttered more 
often than the incorrect form; for the more often the incorrect form is 
uttered, the more it becomes a habit. To correct this habit, the right form 
would presumably have to be uttered at least as often as the incorrect 
form had been. Preventing mistakes is therefore better than correcting 
them. Mistakes may be prevented in the design of the method through 
careful selection, orderly gradation, and clear presentation, where the 
Selection is small enough to control, and productive enough to use; the 
gradation, gradual enough to be absorbed and systematic enough to avoid 
confusion; the presentation clear enough to be understood and varied 

| enough to be interesting. This makes for accuracy of repetition. Fluency 
and independence of use, however, are matters of frequency and variety of 
Tepetition. There are many varieties of repetition; some types are more 
Suited to one language skill than to others. 


0.2 TYPES OF REPETITION 
| The many varieties of repetition may be reduced to four fundamental 
| types: (1) rote, (2) incremental, (3) variational, and (4) operational. A 
method may use any or all of these throughout the course; or it may make 
use of one type for a particular purpose. 
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0.2.1 Rote 


This is the most rudimentary type of repetition. It is one in which exactly 
the same forms are used again and again. In some methods this is the only 
type used. In others, it may be limited to the learning of such things as 
songs and model dialogues for the purpose of fixing in the mind certain 
patterns of structure and intonation, certain clichés and idioms which the 
learner may later draw upon in oral composition and conversation. It does 
not in itself assure the learning of the language, since it does not necessarily 
require an understanding of the meaning or structure of the sentences. 
People have been known to read the same passages and use the same 
telephone numbers hundreds of times without remembering them. 

Rote repetition may be used in listen-and-repeat drills, model dialogues, 
songs, oral reading, copying and transcription. 


0.2.2 Incremental 


In this type of repetition each new utterance adds a new element to the 
structure. A new word or word-group may be added with each repetition, 
requiring the learner each time to repeat a longer and longer sentence. The 
model may be available on recordings, supplied by the method. 


Teacher: It’s warm. 

Class: Its warm. 

Teacher: Here 

Class: Its warm here. 
Teacher: 'Today 

Class: Its warm here today. 


This sort of repetition does not necessarily involve 
the meaning of what is uttered. Incremental repetitio 
and addition drills and in sentence 


an understanding of 


n is used in expansion 
-building exercises. 


0.2.3 Variational 


In this type of repetition, sequences are repeated while changing their 
elements—one, two or more at a time. The possible changes may be 


arranged in the form of chains or tables (sec below). In oral drills, the 
element to be substituted may be presented as a call-word : | 


Text or Recording: Now he's eating at the restaurant. 
Call-word: Yesterday? 


Learner: Yesterday he ate at the restaurant. 
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In written exercises, this may be represented as a blank to be filled : 
Yesterday he .......... (eat) at the restaurant. 


The variation may be arranged so that each repetition requires an under- 
standing of the meaning, or constitutes an effort in expression. An example 
of this is the matching table and the look-and-say sequence, where the 
learner varies each part of a sentence along with changes in the correspond- 
ing elements of a picture. 

The variation type of repetition is used in exercises of completion, con- 
version, transformation, transposition, multiple choice, inclusion and 


re-statement (see 2.2 and 4.3). 


0.2.4 Operational 

This is repetition considered as performance, as the operation of one of 
the language skills—listening, speaking, reading or writing. Here all the 
abilities comprising a particular language skill have to be co-ordinated into 
a complex of habits. This co-ordinated use must be constant if the skill is 
to be kept up, since a habit once acquired must be put to use. Some 
methods are designed as if any item once known will remain for ever on 
the tip of the tongue. If a method exercises only the items being taught, 
those already taught will cease to be known. On the other hand, every 
time a method re-uses an item everything associated with that item is 
reinforced and made more habitual. 

Since the full use of a skill has a wider field of association and context 
than the isolated repetition of any of its elements, operational repetition 
does not require the same sort of organization as do the other types. But 
since all the elements and abilities comprising the skill are used together, it 
Supposes that these have already been acquired. Some methods give 
abundant practice in the operational use of a skill without first having 
built it up from the elements and abilities which comprise it. Certain so- 
called conversation courses, for example, completely ignore the complex 
abilities which comprise speech, or simply assume that they have already 
been acquired. (See Ch. 8: 1.1.1.) 

The operational type of repetition may be used in question-and-answer 
exercises, look-and-say drills, reproduction exercises, description, exposi- 
tion, narration, and translation. 

To what extent therefore does the method being analysed make use of 
these four fundamental types of repetition, and for what purpose? Method 
A limits itself almost entirely to the variational type; Method B uses 
nothing but rote repetition. 
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0.3 MEDIA OF REPETITION 


Any and all of the above four types of repetition may be used through 
different media. These may be of two sorts: (1) contextual, and (2) formal. 


0.3.1 Contextual Media 
Language may be practised in the contexts of action, of pictures, or of 
words. 

For the context of action, the method can only give a plan of what is 
to be done in class—outlines of drills, for example, such as the do-and-say 
type. Only the teacher in the class can see that the actions are rightly per- 
formed and that they fit the words uttered. Such drill may include action 
chains, games and dramatization. (See Ch. 13.) 

In pictorial contexts, however, pictures of actions and situations can be 
included in the text, on wall-pictures, on films and film-strips. These may 
include such speech exercises as the look-and-say type; or they may be 
the basis of exercises in reading and writing. 

Language may also be practised through the medium of verbal context 
in the form of stories, songs, anecdotes and various types of verbal drills. 

Which media does the method under investigation use? Method A uses 
pictures in the text, films and film-strips. Method B uses wall-pictures and 


anecdotes. And Methods C and D limit themselves mostly to the context 
of actions. 


0.3.2 Formal Media 


Any of the contextual media may be used with either form of the language, 
the spoken or the written. Drill in the spoken form of the language may 
be presented in recorded exercises on tape or on discs, 

The written form may be presented either exclusively in the text, as 
exercises in reading and writing, or in separate readers and workbooks. In 
comparing our methods we find that Method A drills the two forms 
through both records and workbooks; Method B uses only records, 
Method C, only workbooks, and Method D only supplementary readers. 

The materials supplied and the media of repetition depend ultimately on 
the skills which the method sets out to teach and the order in which it 
stages them. The whole purpose of repetition is the conversion of the 
language presented into these skills of listening, speaking, reading and 
writing. It is only within each of these skills that the different types and 
media of repetition can ultimately be analysed and evaluated. 

The main question is : Through which contexts, verbal and pictorial, and 
in what ways, does the method repeat the material taught? We must answer 
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this question for each of the primary skills—listening, speaking, reading 
and writing. 


1. LISTENING 
Perception of speech is not passive. The skill of listening to a foreign 
language and understanding what is said involves (1) the immediate and 
unconscious recognition of its significant elements, and (2) the compre- 
hension of the meaning which the combination of these elements conveys. 
(See Ch. 8.) 

How do the methods under analysis convert the abilities of recognition 
and comprehension into unconscious habits? Do they use in any of their 
exercises pictures and recordings in addition to the text, or instead of it? 


1.1 RECOGNITION 

rills does the method provide for the spoken 
language? In the past most methods included none at all, leaving the task 
entirely to the teacher. But with the availability of discs and tapes, methods 
began supplying such drills as part of the course. They appeared under 
Such headings as ear-training exercises, distinction-drills, or some other 
name. 

: Recognition-drills may include (1) 
tic transcription. 


What sort of recognition-d 


phonetic identification, and (2) phone- 


1.1.1 Phonetic Identification 
Learners may be drilled in identifying contrasting sounds by a same- 
different type of exercise whereby the learner simply checks whether two 
sounds are the same or different. Or the exercise may ask him to indicate 
the sound he hears by writing down its number. 

Skill in recognizing foreign phonemes may take a great deal of time. 
Morton reports that it took his most intelligent college students 28 to 56 
hours of listening to distinguish only 14 of the significant sounds of Spanish 
With from 90 per cent to 96 per cent accuracy.?7 94329 

In order to understand the spoken form of a language, however, it is not 
Sufficient to recognize isolated sounds. How then does the method enable 
the learner to distinguish the significant elements in the normal flow of 
Speech? 

Methods make use of contrasting sent 
each. These can be presented in a numbe 
can be uttered and numbered in seque 
identify, in the text, the sentence which he hears. 


ences with one different element in 
r of different ways. The sentences 
nce. The learner is required to 
Or three or four contrast- 
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ing sentences may be included in the text so that the learner may check the 
one he thinks he hears on the record. A variation on this is to ask the 
learner to indicate the number of the picture which corresponds to 
the spoken sentence. 

Some methods make the learners familiar with the sound-groups and 
word-groups of a language by training them to learn by ear some highly 
frequent sentences. They do so on the grounds that the more the learners 
learn by heart, the more easily will they be able to understand the foreign 
speech. Over-learning is said to be essential to comprehension. 


1.1.2 Phonetic Transcription 


To what extent does the method use phonetic notation, and what type 
does it use? Some methods may require the learner to take down recorded 
sounds and sentences in phonetic notation and to compare their transcrip- 
tion with that in the text or phonetic handbook. (See Chap. 2.) 

Some methods arrange the sounds in minimal pairs, that is, into words 
or phrases with only one relevant difference in sound; pairs like tin-thin, 
nut-not, I’m leaving here-I'm living here. All relevant sounds are contrasted 
with one another, until all the phonemes of the language are indentified. 
Certain methods go no further than this, seeming to assume that to under- 
stand the spoken language it is sufficient to be able to recognize its pho- 
nemes. 

It is not only the individual sound that gives the meaning of a word, but 
also the context in which it is used. The better a person understands a 
language, the more he is able to lag behind the Speaker in order to get 
more context and to relate it all the better to the total situation. Repetition 
of words in context is also important for comprehension. 


1.2 AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 


Whereas methods may give abundant practice in the visual comprehen- 
sion of the language through graded and supplementary readers (see 
below), few courses supply anything like a comparable amount of practice 
in auditory comprehension. The material supplied is often limited to the 
same vocabulary and situations used in the speech section of the course. 
The justification for this at the elementary level is that the speed of com- 
prehension is inversely proportional to the size of the vocabulary. So that 
the smaller the vocabulary, the greater the comprehension. The more 
different words that have to be perceived, the longer it takes to perceive 
them. Of these, the frequent words are recognized more quickly than the 
others. Fluency in comprehension is therefore a function of size of voca- 
bulary and of frequency of use. 
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But if the learner is to be trained to understand anything he hears, he will 
eventually have to have practice in listening to more than he is able to say. 
As Epictetus put it long ago, nature has given man one tongue and two 
ears that he may hear twice as much as he speaks. 

Auditory comprehension involves the understanding of both the form 
and the meaning of utterances. It may be practised through (1) listening 
exercises, (2) look-and-listen exercises, and (3) read-and-listen exercises. 


1.2.1 Listening Exercises 

Practice in listening to the language may be supplied in the form of 
recorded materials on discs and tape. These may include samples of every- 
day conversation recorded in the country in which the language is spoken, 
giving a variety of voices and accents. They may also include extracts from 
plays and literary readings. Each exercise may also be accompanied by a 
series of written questions to enable the learner to test his comprehension. 
Exercises of this sort, of course, assume that the learner has already 
mastered the foundations of auditory comprehension in the language he is 
studying. 


1.2.2 Look-and-Listen Exercises 
The recorded text may be accompanied by a sequence of pictures which 
gives it its meaning. These may be either in the form of a picture-book, 
wall-picture, film-strips, or sound motion-picture films. 

Method A includes a picture-book and film-strips to accompany the 
records: it also includes a series of sound motion-picture films with 
sequences of actions which explain the spoken sequence of sentences. 


1.2.3 Read-and-Listen Exercises 
The recorded material may be listened to while reading an accompanying 
text supplied by the method. This may be either in the language taught or 
in the learner’s native language. 

One method has the foreign-language text available on tape, with a 
translation of it printed in the text. Here the auditory comprehension drill 
Consists in reading the translation while listening to the recorded text of 
the original. 


2. SPEAKING 

Speaking is the most complex of linguistic skills, since it involves thinking 
of what is to be said while saying what has been thought. In order to be 
able to do this, structures, it seems, must be chosen in the decreasing order 
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of size.%%:%% Words must be put in at a rapid rate and with a spacing of 
about five to ten words ahead of the utterance,367:192 In addition, patterns 
and words must be chosen to fit the right situation or attitude intended. 
All this supposes a certain reservoir of structure and vocabulary. And it 
requires a great deal of practice, since it includes (1) pronunciation, in 
which the entire phonetic system comes into play, and (2) expression, in 
which the grammatical, lexical and semantic systems are used simul- 
taneously and in a regular rhythm. 


2.1 PRONUNCIATION 


Pronunciation-drills may include the same materials used to present 
sounds and the same exercises as those used for sound recognition. In 
examining pronunciation-drills, it is important to see how they fit into the 
vocabulary, structure and contexts likely to be used by the learner. Is the 
vocabulary in the phonetic drills the same as that used in other parts of the 
course? Or is it different? Does the beginner, for example, have to learn to 
use words like rile and fie just in order to get practice in the /ai/ diphthong? 
Does he have to repeat such sentences as The good bull put his sooty foot into 
the brook to exercise the English open /o/ ? Does he have to achieve per- 
fection in the French /y/ by learning to say Le curé a su ce qu'il a lu sur les 
murs de la cure, or equally improbable things? 

Is the phonetic drill related to what is being done in the morphology 
and syntax of the language? Is the drill in the French plurals in -s, for 


example, related to exercises in its pronunciation, in liaison groups such 
as les enfants, leurs affaires? 


Pronunciation-drills may be given in the for: 
the text. They may include (1) sound-bracke 
drills, (3) oral reading, (4) listen-and-repeat dr 


m of recordings, and/or in 
ting drills, (2) minimal-pair 
ills, and (5) songs. 

2.141 Sound-Bracketing Drills 


These give practice in maki 
phoneme boundary to anot 


maximum spread to maximum rounding 


These drills, either in phonetic notation o 
mouth-position reminder diagrams like : 


= O 
lil lyl 
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2.1.2 Minimal-Pair Drills 


Some methods are based on a phonological theory that regards the pho- 
neme as a minimal unit of sound difference, as the smallest change in 
Sound which can cause a change in meaning. To drill the pronunciation of 
the phonemes of a language, therefore, is to give practice in making these 
minimal differences. These may be presented in English pairs like sit — seat, 
or French ones like si — su. Or they may be given as sentences which make 
Sense only when the minimal oppositions are respected, as when the French 
Proverb Poisson sans boisson est poison is used to drill the contrast between 
Voiced and voiceless stops /P — b/ and fricatives /s — z/ with which speakers 
of certain German, Chinese, and other dialects have so much difficulty. 


(See also 1.1.2 above.) 


2.1.3 Oral Reading 

Reading aloud has been used to such an extent in primary schools that 
some language teachers make extensive use of it for the second language, 
Without knowing exactly why. A method making use of oral reading as a 
Pronunciation-drill may include passages for this purpose. These may be 
either in orthography or phonetic notation. In certain languages like 
English and French, oral reading of texts in conventional orthography at 
the beginning level may, if read as written, lead to habits of spelling pro- 
nunciation like /listen/ instead of /lusn/ for listen and different versions of 
Such unphonetically written words as through, tough, women, nation. For 
this reason some methods present texts for oral reading in phonetic 
Notation only. This requires the learner to study a special alphabet. If he 
IS Very young, however, and is still having difficulty with the alphabet of 
his first language, this may confuse him. If, on the other hand, he has had 
SO much experience with the written language as to have to see a word in 
Writing before being able to pronounce it, phonetic notation may become a 
necessity, 


2.14 Listen-and-Repeat Drills 

These consist of individual sounds and/or sentences, spaced with pauses 
for imitation by the learner. They may be made available on tape or disc, 
and may be used to drill phonemes, stress, intonation patterns and features 


Of catenation. | 
The recorded part of the course may be arranged in such a way that the 
learner is made to repeat the parts of the sentence before repeating the 


Sentence as a whole. For an example, see overleaf. 
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Recording: Where 

Learner: | Where 

Recording: can I get 

Learner: can I get 

Recording: Where can I get 

Learner: | Where can I get 

Recording: some toothpaste 

Learner: some toothpaste 

Recording: Where can I get some toothpaste? 
Learner: Where can I get some toothpaste? 


The length of the unit to be imitated may vary from method to method. 
Some courses divide their material into units of no more than five syllables, 
so that the learner nearly always hears and repeats bits of the sentence 
before repeating the sentence as a whole. 


2.1.5 Songs 


These may be included in the text and/or on recordings. Although songs 
are a fruitful device for the repetition of sounds and sound-groups, it is 
necessary to check whether their text conforms to the level and utility of 
the language taught. Does the rhythm of the music correspond to the 
natural rhythm of the sentence? Or is the stress placed on a normally 
unstressed syllable? Are the structures used all current and frequent? Or 
is the song an occasion for drilling obsolete structures? The structures of 
such lines as We three kings of Orient are, and m going to Alabama my true 
love for to see, repeated often enough, may later lead a learner to say We 


three students of English are, and I’m going to town my young brother for to 
see. ai 


2.2 ORAL EXPRESSION 


It is a long way from pronunciation exercises to the ability to converse 
fluently in a language. Oral expression involves not only all the features 
of auditory comprehension, with the use of the right sounds in the right 
patterns of rhythm and intonation, but also the choice of words and in- 
flections and their arrangement in the right order to convey the right 
meaning. 

A method may give practice in oral expression through verbal and/or 
pictorial exercises, with or without recordings. These exercises may in- 
clude (1) model dialogues, (2) pattern-practice, (3) oral drill tables, (4) 
look-and-say exercises, and (5) oral composition. 
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2.2.1 Model Dialogues 

Dialogues are the commonest sort of oral expression. They can include 
the high frequency small-talk which is the stuff of everyday conversation. 
They can be placed within a wide context which gives all the overtones of 
meaning and allusion, lending significance to the slightest change in in- 
tonation. Since all elements in a dialogue are interrelated, they are more 
Significant than isolated sentences. Dialogues can be adapted and drama- 
tized; they can also be used as a basis for other exercises, like pattern- 
practice drills, giving each drill sentence a contextual referent. 

Dialogues, however, do not always exercise the independent use of the 
language. Yet they suppose the use of nearly all the complex abilities of 
speech; for this reason some methods do not use them until these have 
been mastered. 

In examining dialogues, we first note their length and the range of their 
content, Does the content include references to subject, person, place, time, 
age, and tone—features necessary to make the dialogue seem real and 
believable? Are the dialogues original, or are they extracted from plays 
and novels? What is the average length of the dialogues? If they are going 
to be memorized, they cannot be too long. About six sentences with an 
average of six words each has been suggested as a possible optimum. 888:180 

How is the dialogue presented? In one method the recordings give 
dialogues, without pauses, for the learners to study and imitate. In another 
the dialogue is first presented as a unit for the learner to hear. It is then 
repeated, with pauses for the learner to imitate. And finally it is divided in 
such a way that the learner hears only one of the speakers and supplies the 
Tesponses for the other. 

_ Ata more advanced level, the recording gives an account of a situation 
in which the learner is invited to place himself. It then gives only one half 
of the dialogue of the situation, letting the learner invent the other half. 


For example: 


Recording: Somebody phones to ask you why you didn’t turn up at the 
last meeting. You reply: (1) that you didn’t know there was a 
didn’t get the announcement; (3) that 


meeting; (2) that you 
you're sorry to have missed it; and (4) that you'll make sure 


to come to the next meeting. 


Recording: Y was wondering why you didn't come to our last meeting. 


Learner: I didn't know there was a meeting. 
Recording: Didn't you get our letter? 
Learner: No, I didn't, etc., etc. 
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Dialogue drills may be supported by picture sequences on film-strips or 
sound motion-picture films designed to supply a visual context. 


2.2.2 Pattern-Practice 


Most of the various types of pattern-practice drills force the learner to 
make a grammatical or semantic choice in response to a question or call- 
word. Pattern-practice makes grammatical explanations superfluous and 
encourages learning by analogy. Since it always involves the making of 
some sort of change in a sentence along a certain pattern, the drill must 
make clear the type of change which it requires the learner to make and 
the way he is supposed to make it. The drills may consist of isolated and 
unrelated sentences or may include material from a story or dialogue (2.1.1). 

The method may supply any of the following types of pattern-practice 
drills in the text and/or on recordings (R). Recordings have a pause after 
the call-word to permit the learner (L) to supply the correct response. In 
self-correcting drills, the pause is followed by the correct response, per- 
mitting the learner to compare immediately what he has said with what he 
should have said. 

The various types of pattern-practice drills include: (i) addition, (ii) 
inclusion, (iii) replacement, (iv) integration, (v) conversion, (vi) com- 
pletion, (vii) transformation, (viii) transposition, (ix) rejoinder, (x) con- 
traction, and (xi) restatement, 


(i) Addition 


This is a drill of the incremental type whereby the text or recording gives 
an additional form which the learner simply adds at the end or the begin- 
ning of the previous phrase, For example: 
: He's working 
: He's working 
: Here 
: He's working here 
: This afternoon 
He’s working here this afternoon 

* * * 


Crome 


: Elle pense 

Elle pense 

: Toujours 

: Elle pense toujours 

: A son fils 

* Elle pense toujours à son fils. 


TEPADA 


Or there may be a fixed phrase for the learner to add: 
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: Ala campagne 
A la campagne 
: Je reste 
: Je reste à la campagne 
: Je veux rester 
Je veux rester à la campagne. 
: Je veux toujours rester 
: Je veux toujours rester à la campagne. 


CEUCHURBUX 


(i) Inclusion 
In the inclusion type of drill, a sentence structure is given and followed 


by a number of isolated words for the learner to include in their proper 
place in the structure. It may be used to drill such things as the position 


of certain words, like the English adverbs, for example. 


: Jim is working at his car. Always. 
Jim is always working at his car. 

: Jim is always working at his car. Usually. 
Jim is usually working at his car. 
: Jim is usually working at his car. 
+ * * 

I know him. Hardly 

I hardly know him. 

* * * 

+ Je l'ai donné. Lui 

Je le lui ai donné. 


CE UB WOWW 


Gii) Replacement e : 
The text or recording gives a sentence, with instructions to replace one 


of its elements. This may be always the same element, or it may be a chain 
Teplacement in which all elements are changed, one after another. 


I put a clean shirt in your drawer. Handkerchief. 


I put a clean handkerchief in your drawer. 
: I put a clean handkerchief in your drawer. Pullover 
I put a clean pullover in your drawer. 
: I put a clean pullover in your drawer. 
LIE OF 
He lost his pen. She 
She lost his pen. 
Found 
She found his pen. 
My 
She found my pen. 
Watch 


She found my watch. 
* * * 


Rum RNMUCm MERWEN 
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two o 


Elle joue dans le jardin. Il 
Il joue dans le jardin. 


: Travaille 


Il travaille dans le jardin. 


: À la maison 


Il travaille à la^maison. 


(iv) Integration 


Two phrases, clauses, or sentences are given for the learner to join together 
into a single structural unit, making the appropriate changes. 


R: 
Ls: 
R: 


R: 
L: 


I know the man. He owns the garage. 
I know the man who owns the garage. 
I know the man who owns the garage. 
* * * 
J'ai rencontré cette demoiselle. Elle enseigne ici, 
J'ai rencontré cette demoiselle qui enseigne ici. 


(v) Conversion 


A number of forms are given, with instructions toc 
given pattern. 


R: 


FRE S PRY 


hange all of them to a 


(Convert to the negative:) 

He was there last week. 

He wasn’t there last week, 

He wasn’t there last week. I saw the director. 


I didn’t see the director. 
* * * 


: (Dites au futur:) 


Il va chez lui. 

Il ira chez lui. 

Je passe la journée en ville. 
Je passerai la journée en ville. 


(vi) Completion 


In this type of drill, the learner is re 
in response to an incomplete one. 


FATA 


Eg 
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: He has all of them and I have none. Y 


quired to give the complete sentence 


: He has all of them and I... 


He has all of them and I have none. 


ou take your share and T. 


You take your share and I'll take mine 
* * * 


Mieux vaut tard... 
Mieux vaut tard que jamais. 


Speaking 


(vii) Transformation 
A sentence is transformed in a certain way in response to a call-word. 


R: Today we came to school at nine. Tomorrow. 
L: Tomorrow we'll come to school at nine. 
R: Tomorrow we'll come to school at nine. 
* * * 
R: Il commence ses vacances demain. Nous 
L: Nous commençons nos vacances demain. 


(viii) Transposition 
Here the learner is required to transpose a sentence into a related one. 


R: (Ask for some.) I like ice-cream. 
L: Give me some ice-cream. 
R: Give me some ice-cream. 
* * * 
R: Dites que vous en avez besoin. 
Il y a du papier. 
L: J'ai besoin de papier. 


(ix) Rejoinder 
This type of drill may be used to practise fixed formulas of politeness, 
Surprise, etc. Instructions are given the learner to use a formula appropriate 


to the situation or to the attitude intended. 


R: (Answer affirmatively and politely.) 
Did you enjoy the meal? 
Yes, indeed. 
: Yes, indeed. May I borrow your pen? 
Of course. 
* * * 
R: (Vous êtes surpris.) 
Gaston se marie. 
L: Pas possible! 


Pak 


(X) Contraction 
The text or recording gives the longer form, instructing the learner to 
Contract it. 


R: I have the keys. 
L: I have them. 
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R: I have them. It’s my pencil. 
L: It’s mine. 
* * * 
R: Je connais cette dame. 
L: Je la connais. 


(xi) Restatement 
The learner restates in a given form the content of a statement or question 
given by the text or recording. 


R: Ask me how old she is. 
L: How old is she? 
R: How old is she? Tell me that you're going to give your bicycle to your 


brother. 
L: I’m going to give my bicycle to my brother. 
* * * 


R: Dites-lui que vous étes d'accord. 
L: Je suis d'accord. 


Pattern-practice drills may provide a considerable amount of repetition 
of the variation type; but the learner cannot be expected to know the limits 
or range of possible variations until he has had some experience with the 
language. 


2.2.3 Oral Drill Tables 


These are drill devices to enable learners to compose sentences along 


E patterns. They include (i) substitution tables, and (ii) matching 
tables. 


(i) Substitution Tables 


A substitution table is a sentence- 
of its elements. 


There are two types of substitution tables, those that make sense all 
the way, and those that do not. In using the ones that make sense all the 
way, the learner has simply to read across from left to right picking any 
one item from each of the succeeding columns in order to get a sensible 
sentence. In the other type the learner has actually to compose a sensible 
sentence from the elements given. 


Any number of elements in the structure ma: 
supply tables of one, two or more variables. 


Structure with a list of words under each 


y be varied. Methods may 
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(a) One Variable 


| pen 
" . " encil 
He's putting his p ook | On the table. 


key 


* is simple enough for the learner to memorize this table and to utter 
Si memory all the possible variations. Yet he will be able to make only 
Our. But by converting it into a table of two variables he will be able to 


make sixteen different sentences. 


(b) Two Variables 


pen on the table. | 
, ___, | pencil | in the basket. 
He's putting his | book | over the bag. 
key under the desk. 


4 * 4 =16 


Later the course may proceed to tables with three variables, which permit 
€ven more sentences. 


(©) Three Variables 


pen on the table. 
He’ " . | pencil | in the basket. 
e's putting his | book | over the bag. 
key under | the desk. 


i x 4 x 4 = 


Four variables are still not too difficult to memorize: 


(d) Four Variables 


my pen on | the table. 
He’s putti your pencil | in the basket. 
putting his | book over the bag. 
her | key under | the desk. 
4 x 4 x 4 X 4 =256 
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(e) Five or More Variables 


A table of five or more variables, however, may be a little hard to control 
But it is most productive. With the following table of five variables the 
learner can make 1,024 different sentences. 


puts my pen on the box. 
He is putting your pencil | in the basket. 

will put his book over the bag. 

put her key | under | the desk. 


4 x 4 x 4 x 4 x 4 =1,024 


With this pattern it is possible to go on to seven variables, which would 
yield as many as 16,384 different sentences. The value of substitution 
tables as habit formers is the great number of sentences which they permit 
the learner to make and the ease with which he can make them. 

Substitution tables can be used in a variety of ways. As a preparation for 
using the table, it is necessary to start by making sure that the learner has 
the correct pronunciation, the stress, the intonation and the rhythm of the 
model. Then the model is given, with one variable, and the learner repeats. 
Next, instead of the whole sentence, only the variables are given, in the 


form of call-words, and the learner gives the complete sentence. For 
example : 


Call-word: Pencil. 


Response: He's putting his pencil on the table. 
Call-word: Book. 


Response: He's putting his book on the table, etc. 


The learner may later memorize the table and compose as many sen- 
tences as he can with it. 

When the negative and interrogative forms have been taught, the text 
may convert the table into them, and include the intonation and rhythm 
patterns which these forms require. 

Substitution tables which make sense all the way give excellent practice 
in the forms and patterns of the language, but not necessarily in the ex- 
pression of meaning. This disadvantage may be overcome by the inclusion 


of matching tables. 
(ii) Matching Tables 


In matching tables, columns of sentence elements are arranged in such a 
way that by selecting an element from one column and matching it with an 
element from another column, the learner gets a sentence which makes 
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sense. To use the table, he must understand the meaning of what he says 
" There are different types of matching drills. Some are suitable at the 

eginning stage; others can be used only at an advanced level. Here are 
examples of simple sentence matching drills which may be found at the 


elementary stage: 


shoes heads 
We put | hats | on our | fingers 
rings feet 


F produce sentences like, We put shoes on our feet, We put hats on our 
eads, We put rings on our fingers, from the above table, the learner 
must of course understand the meaning of what he is saying. Later in the 
elementary stage he may be offered something like this : 


knife go fishing 
I needa | hook to |cut bread 
ticket get on the bus 


? se of clauses in complex sentences, a course may 
din matching drills to drive home the correct relationship between the 
Clauses. For example, when it gets to the stage of the if-clause, it might 
include a drill like this: 


When teaching the u 


shelf leather 
: dress paper 
I'd make a | cake if had some | cloth 
belt flour 
poster wood 
It can have the learner match not only clauses, but sentences as well. For 
example : 
A farmer patients 
B fisherman pupils 
Mr. | C | isa | shopkeeper | He has lots of | cattle 
D teacher customers 
E doctor fish 


exts. The text may give 


Matching drills may also be based on reading t 
tory. The order in each 


bert of questions and a list of answers about the s 
St is mixed. 

Answers 
He gave her a box of chocolates. 
She put it on the table. 
Mr. X came to the house. 
He put it in the bedroom. 


Questions 
Who came to the house? 
as did he put his coat? 
bus did he give to the woman? 
ere did she put the box? 
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Certain types of matching tables may be intended for use as fluency 
drills. In the following type the learner has to make as many good sen- 
tences as he can in a given time. Sentences may be positive or negative. 


Bicycles feathers 
Houses have tails 
Horses have no wheels 
Chickens faces 
Clocks roofs 


2.2.4 Look-and-Say Exercises 

Pictures may be used to promote speech. The method may include speech- 
drill pictures in the text, on picture-cards, wall-pictures, films or film-strips 
as part of the course. From a point of view of teaching method, such 
pictures, as we have seen, may be thematic, semantic or mnemonic. 
(See Ch. 8.) 

Thematic pictures are generally found in the text, in the workbook, or as 
wall-pictures. They are often rather crowded scenes of the beach, the 
station, the farm, the factory, etc. Each includes a number of situations 
on which the vocabulary and structure can be drilled through series of 
questions and answers. In evaluating these pictures it is important to 
check whether the situations pictured can be discussed within the vocabu- 
lary and structure already presented. Method B is built entirely around a 
dozen such thematic wall-pictures, each reproduced in colour in the text. 
An analysis of the elements in each picture, however, reveals a number of 
objects and situations the words for which are not taught in the course. 

The main characteristic of the semantic type of picture is that there is 
only one meaning possible within the sequence. Such pictures may appear 
in the text, on accompanying picture-cards, or on films and film-strips. 

In the text, they sometimes appear as individual postage-stamp sized 
drawings, picturing objects, actions and situations. Method A is made up 
entirely of such pictures, each of which is meant to be entirely unam- 
biguous within the sequence in which it appears. At the end of each 
section there is a series or sequence of pictures with questions for the 
learner to answer orally. 

Not all postage-stamp type pictures, however, qualify as purely seman- 
tic. Method B contains quite a number of them but few are entirely un- 
ambiguous; most would have to be classified within the thematic or 
mnemonic categories. Others are limited to pictures of objects, persons or 
animals, which are easy enough to make clear, but which exercise only 
vocabulary. Method D has a few hundred of such small pictures which it 
uses in the oral introduction of the course. Each picture is numbered. 
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Some methods supply a set of picture-cards for use in the oral part of 
the lesson. These may be limited to single objects or actions. For situa- 
tions to be unambiguous, however, the text may require a sequence of 
pictures. Method D supplies a picture-card for each concrete noun in its 
elementary course. Films and film-strips can be designed so that the 
sequence of pictures in them can make actions and situations entirely 
unambiguous. Method A supplies sets of both films and film-strips of this 
sort. 

Mnemonic pictures are pictorial sequences which are designed to remind 
the learner of the text. One method is organized with a sequence of pictures 
going from top to bottom on every left-hand page of the book, with the 
corresponding text on the right-hand page. The learner studies the pictures 
while referring to the text, and then tries to repeat the text orally while 
looking at the pictures. 

Some methods for the teaching of beginners are wholly based on an 
application of this technique to film-strips, synchronized with an oral text 
on magnetic tape. The learner listens to the recorded text while looking at 
the film-strip, then tries to repeat after the recording, while looking only at 
the picture on the screen. Later he tries repeating the text without the 
recording, in response only to the visual stimulus. Finally he is expected 
to recount the sequence with the support of neither recording nor pictures. 
A variant of this is the technique whereby the film-strip or motion-picture 
loop is designed to permit the learner to play the role of one of the charac- 
ters. The first version of the film enables the learner to listen to the charac- 
ters and imitate them; in the second version, one of the characters is left 


blank so that the learner can take his place. 


2.2.5 Oral Composition 

This involves the composition by the learner of sequences of sentences on 
Material supplied by the course. It may include (i) question-and-answer 
exercises, (ii) reproduction exercises, and (iii) free composition. 


(i) Question-and-Answer Exercises 

These are often based on a reading passage or a series of pictures. They 
Consist of a series of questions to be answered orally by the learner. In 
Method D, for example, there is a series of such questions for each section 
of the story in the supplementary readers which go with the course. 


(i) Reproduction Exercises 
The text or recording gives a passage for the learner to study a few times. 
He is then required to reproduce it in his own words. 
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Gii) Free Conversation 


At a certain level, the course may supply outlines of topics on which the 
learner is asked to talk freely. Some conversation courses contain an entire 
volume of such outlines. 


3. READING 


Reading involves skill in (1) the visual recognition of words, and (2) the 
comprehension of their content. 


3.1 VISUAL RECOGNITION 


The skill of reading is based ultimately on the recognition of written 
symbols. For learners unfamiliar with the symbols of the script used, the 
method may include books of exercises in visual recognition, based either 
on the phonic or the whole-sentence principle. (See Ch. 8.) 


3.1.1 Letters or Graphemes 


The problem of recognizing the different elements of the s 
the number of configurations which the Script includes, 
have fewer than syllabic or ideographic scripts. To re: 
language requires the recognition of only a few doze 
Oriental languages require several hundreds, 

Has the method under analysis any exercises in re 
learners with a different script? Method A, for example, 
texts and workbooks to prepare non-alphabetics and 
use of the regular course. 

When examining such texts and materials, it is important to determine 
how many letters or other elements are taught at a time and the order in 
which they are introduced and drilled, their Spacing and the amount of 


drill on each. Some methods include exercises in reading within a limited 
alphabet so that the learner may have only a few new symbols to cope 
with at a time. (See Ch. 6 and Ch. 8.) 


cript depends on 
Alphabetic scripts 
ad any European 
n symbols; some 


ading designed for 
has supplementary 
illiterates for the 


3.1.2 Words and Word-Groups 


Words may be easier to recognize than the letters which are contained in 
them. They can, for example, be read at a distance at which individual 
letters are unrecognizable. And if the letters form a familiar sequence they 
are easier to read than when they do not. 

Word and sentence recognition may be drilled through flash-cards, 
reading cards, films and film-strips, and passages for oral reading. Method 
D supplies cards with the word on one side and the Picture on the other. 
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The student looks at the picture and gives the word. The card is turned 
over and he reads the same word out loud. Method D has also a set of 
reading cards of words and word-groups, graded in length and. difficulty, 
for exposure by the teacher for shorter and shorter periods as the reading 
speed of the learner increases. Some of the cards are simple commands of 
actions to be performed by the learner; this enables the teacher to find 
out whether the learner has read and understood the sentence. Method A 
Supplies a complete set of film-strips, each frame of which can be left 
exposed for any length of time by a timing device attached to the pro- 
jector. Certain reading methods also supply motion-picture films which 
train the learner in the control of the eye-span and eye-movements neces- 
Sary for efficient reading. 

All these techniques are used for the promotion of rapid silent reading 
Which, according to some methods, makes for fewer bad habits of both 
reading and pronunciation. On the other hand, if a method has devoted 
à long beginning period exclusively to oral work, reading aloud may be 
Stressed in order to teach the learner the relationship between the pro- 


nunciation of words and their spelling. 


3.2 READING COMPREHENSION 

The main activity of reading is putting meaning into word-groups; this 
involves a certain amount of expectation, visual skipping, and intelligent 
Buessing. 

Most of the reading may be done in the text itself or in special readers. 
When examining these, we should find out whether they contain only the 
Words which have already been taught. Some courses teach all the words 
Orally first, so that the learner reads only what he understands. Others 
teach all new vocabulary and structure in the reading books through 
Contexts and pictures. : . 

Methods may give practice in the comprehension of the written language 
through (1) intensive reading materials, and (2) materials for extensive 


leading. 


3.2.1 Intensive Reading 
Courses may give drill in reading by 
with (i) textual aids, (ii) pictorial aids, 


accompanying the reading material 
and (iii) recorded aids. 


(i) Textual Aids 


These may take the form of explanat 
A reading text may be explained 


jon or comprehension exercises. 
by another text either in the same 
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language or in the native language of the learner. Explanations in the same 
language may be within a limited vocabulary, presumably one already 
mastered by the learner. A number of literary texts, for example, have 
appended explanations or re-statements in limited vocabularies. 

An older form of textual explanation is the type which uses the native 
language either to comment on the text or to translate it. Some methods 
have been based entirely on this procedure. They appear as reading texts 
with interlinear translation or with the translated text facing the original 
on the opposite page. 

A course may also add comprehension exercises to its reading passages. 
These may take the form of completion exercises, sentence scrambles, or 
questions about the text. 

Completion exercises for reading are designed in such a way that the 
learner is unable to fill in the blanks unless he understands the text. They 
are quite different from the type of completion exercise used to drill the 
structure of the language (see 2.2.2). 

Sentence scrambles are made of sentences from a summary of the read- 
ing passage. These are disconnected and arranged in random order. The 
learner puts them in the order which best gives the sense of the ori 
text. 

Questions on the text may be either of the multi 


true-or-false type, or the type which requires a 
answer. 


ginal 


ple choice type, the 
full oral or written 


(ii) Pictorial Aids 


Many methods make use of pictures in the reading sections of their texts. 
These may simply illustrate the passage as a whole or some interesting 
incidents in the story. Some texts include in their margins small pictures 
giving the meaning of new words as they appear in the text; but these are 
generally limited to a few concrete nouns. Other courses illustrate key 
sentences in the text by a series of pictures. Nearly every sentence in 


Method A, for example, has a corresponding picture to enable the learner 
to check his comprehension of the text. 


A variant of this is the comic-strip techni 
a key to the situation, and all dialogue i 
from the mouths of the speakers. 


que whereby the drawing gives 
s put into balloons emanating 


(iii) Recorded Aids 


The recordings may be either in the language being studied or in the 
learner's native language. Recordings in the language being studied may 
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include comments and questions on the reading passage or they may be 
simply recorded readings which the learner listens to while reading the text. 

Recordings in the native language may also include comments on the 
reading text; or they may be simply a translation of the text into the native 
language to which the learner listens while reading the text in the foreign 


language. 


3.2.2 Extensive Reading 

As the learner develops a certain facility in silent reading, he may be given 
more and more material in a vocabulary which increases gradually. The 
method may start with short illustrated anecdotes and go on to short 
stories written in a vocabulary the learner understands. It may also include 
special supplementary texts written or re-written for the level he has 
reached. Extensive reading supposes that the learner reads the text without 
difficulty, and if possible with pleasure. What he needs is a wide choice of 
reading material which fits, not only his vocabulary, but also his interests. 
These interests will depend on his age, his sex, his surroundings, his past 
experience, his attitudes and his ambitions. 

Reading books should therefore be checked for content, in order to 
make sure that they contain the sort of material which is likely to interest 
the learners who use them (see Ch. 11). Some reading courses begin with 
dull “grammatical” sentences, building up to equally dull stories. Others 
offer material written within the mental and linguistic level of the learner 
and include the sort of anecdotes, folk-tales, short stories and short plays 
which appeal to his attitudes and background ; that is, the sort of material 
he would read for pleasure in his own language. 

We should therefore examine the contents of the reading books for 
their appeal to the emotions of the learner. We should examine them for 
plot, characters, action, surprise, dialogue and humour. To take care of 
differences in individual and group interests, some courses supply a wide 
choice of supplementary readers at various vocabulary levels, ranging from 
about a 500-word level to beyond the 3,000-word level. These are con- 
tinually being added to, and include collections of short stories, plays, 
abridged novels, short biographies, and a variety of factual and cultural 
reading, These offer the learner a wide choice of books, in words he 
understands, books he may read for his own pleasure. 

Some extensive readers include a series of questions to enable the 
learner to test his comprehension of the text. These may be answered in 
Writing or orally, and may be used as topics for conversation. 

P: Supplementary readers may be of two types, (i) the progressive type, and 
Gi) the plateau type. The progressive readers gradually bring in new 
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i vocabulary ; the plateau readers do not, since they are written throughout 
at a fixed level. 


(i) Progressive Readers 


New words used in the progressive readers are generally explained in 
footnotes. They may be used in the text a number of times, immediately 
after their introduction, so as to give the learner an Opportunity of assimi- 
lating them. In this way the learner increases his reading vocabulary while 
reading. 


(ii) Plateau Readers 


The purpose of the plateau reader is to consolidate the vocabulary which 
the learner has already learned, either through speech or through print. 
It is written throughout at a fixed vocabulary level. 

In some countries reading is the only skill taught. Such a policy is often 
based on the assumption that reading is the only foreign language skill 
which most learners are able to acquire at school and continue to use and 
employ after having left school, since they may have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to read books, newspapers and periodicals, but little need for 
speaking the foreign language. They may need it later only for the reading 
of scientific or technical writings. Or the language may be available only 
in written form. 


4. WRITING 


Writing involves (1) the ability to shape the letters of the alphabet (Graph- 
ics), (2) knowledge of the right combinations of letters (Spelling), and (3) 
skill in expressing oneself through the written word (Composition). 

To what extent do the methods being examined exercise these three 
interrelated skills? 


4.1 GRAPHICS 


Methods intended for persons whose native language uses the same 
alphabet have little need to include handwriting as part of the writing 
course. Methods likely to be used by non-alphabetics, however, or by 
persons with a different script, must begin the writing course with some 
sort of introduction to the new script. 

Some of the same principles applied to the teaching of reading apply 
equally to the teaching of writing. It is not necessary to teach the whole 
alphabet at once; a few letters at a time, taught in the most teachable 
order, are sufficient. (See Ch. 8.) 
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A certain amount of preliminary muscular drill will be necessary, 
especially for young beginners who have to learn to control the small 
muscles of the hand and arm. There are a number of techniques for pre- 
paring the small muscles of the hand to shape the letters of the alphabet. 
They begin with the making of straight lines, circles and curves. Some start 
with big lines and gradually make them smaller and smaller until they 
approach the size of normal letters. 

When it comes to exercising the new configurations, courses may do so 
through (1) tracing drills, (2) copying drills, and (3) transcription drills. 


4.1.1 Tracing Drills 

Some methods supply lined workbooks, filled with separate and linked 
letters and words. These are written in dotted lines over which the learner 
writes. In some books these are followed by blank lines for the learner to 
fill in, continuing the same outline that he has just traced. 


4.1.2 Copying Drills 

The writing course may include lines of model letters, words and sentences 
which the learners are to copy and imitate. For this purpose there may be 
a number of blank lines included in the workbook after each model. 


4.1.3 Transcription Drills 

Beyond the exact tracing and copying of letters further practice in writing 
May be given by the transcription of printed texts. Some methods often 
include mottoes or useful sentences for this purpose. Others include sub- 
Stitution and matching tables, which have to be transcribed and memorized 


for later use in the oral work (see 2.2.3 above). 


4.2 SPELLING 
Once the learner can shape the letters, he must learn which ones to use for 
each sound or word. Even though he has the same alphabet as that of the 
language he is learning, he will find that the use of the alphabet to represent 
Certain sounds varies from language to language. For example, the com- 
bination of letters ch represents the sound /tf/ in English, /k/ in Italian 
and /f/ i ! . ; 
If rà hec not form the habit of associating the right sound with 
the right letters, he must at least form the habit of associating the right 
Words with the right combinations of letters. In languages like English, 
With little regularity in the relation between sound and letter, it might be 
Preferable to practice the spelling of many words separately. 
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One of the reasons why English spelling is not exact is that there are not 
enough letters to represent all the sounds. For instance, there are only 
five letters for the vowels, and these have to represent 21 spoken vowels 
and diphthongs. But this is a difficulty which could be overcome. The main 
difficulty is the haphazard and unsystematic way the letters are combined. 
The same combination of letters is used for entirely different sounds. The 
letter a, for example, represents entirely different sounds in each of the 
following words: that, palm, fall, came, about, any. And the same sound is 
represented by different combinations of letters; receive, machine, believe, 
be, people, see and sea, though spelled differently, are all pronounced with 
the sound /i:/. 


The spelling drills of a course may include oral and written exercises in 
(1) completion, (2) transliteration, and (3) dictation. 


4.2.1 Completion 


The purpose of word-completion exercises is to train the learner in observ- 
ing the shape of words which he may already have recognized as wholes in 
his reading. One or two letters are omitted, and the learner fills in the 
blanks to form a correctly spelled word. For example: tis, hat, her. 
fa her, p_ncil, bal . 


4.2.2 Transliteration 
If the method is staged so that the spoken language is taught first, with the 


aid of phonetic transcription, its writing course may include texts in 
phonetic notation to be re-written in conventional orthography. 


4.2.3 Dictation 


Exercises in associating the spoken with the written word may be included 
in the text, or in the recorded part of the course in the form of material 
spoken at dictation speed. Using conventional orthography, the learners 
write what they hear, and check it against the text of the dictation which 
is reproduced in the textbook or workbook. 


4.3 COMPOSITION 


Written work may start with the vocabulary and structure which the 
learner has cither learned to use orally or simply learned to read. Some 
courses include in the text or the workbooks a series of written exercises 
for each lesson. These exercises may be of various types. They range from 
filling in blanks to free composition and may be grouped into three main 
types: (1) sentence modification, (2) sentence composition, (3) paragraph 
writing. 
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4.3.1 Sentence Modification 

There is a variety of exercises which consist in giving practice in the 
structure of the language by asking the learner to complete or modify one 
or more elements of a sentence in one way or another. The main types of 
sentence modification exercises are (i) multiple choice, (ii) conversion, (iii) 
word jumbles, (iv) matching, and (v) alteration. 


(i) Multiple Choice 

This sort of exercise includes the familiar supply-the-missing-word type, 
often used to give practice in grouped grammatical elements or to recapitu- 
late what has been taught. For example, suppose the course has just 
presented the prepositions over, under and between, and the course prac- 
tises them in contrast with other prepositions which it has already covered 
(on, in, to, from). It may supply an exercise giving a number of sentences, 
each of which can have only one of the above prepositions. The exercise 


might look something like this: 


Put the following prepositions i 
in, to, between, from, on. 


. He put three words...----- the blackboard. 

. The pages are........ 

. The clouds are....++++ 

. Iam going......... 

. I put the book. 

. My mouth is.....--+ 

- The station is far..-.-+-- my house. | 
Another type of multiple choice exercise involves giving for each sen- 

tence, two or more choices, only one of which is correct. For example: 


n their right places: over, under, 


- OON Uta 4 S D 


sheep. 
1. They went across the sea in a bow. 
ship. 
laugh 
2. Don’t see at him. 
love 


When the course has covered à sufficient number of words which are 
Opposites, it may include an exercise on opposition : 


1. Hot is opposite to cold. 
2. Big is opposite to ...... 
3. On is opposite to ...... 
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Another variation is the type of exercise whereby the learner fills 
in the blanks, using one of the words in parenthesis. For example: 


Clocks have...... (hands, legs, ears). 


Any of these may use pictures instead of, or in addition to, the words 
and sentences included in the exercises. 


(Gi) Conversion 


One way of giving practice in a new form is to make the learner use it in 
place of a known one. For example, if the course has covered a number of 
statement structures and is now teaching the inverted question, it might 


include a drill made up of a number of statements for the learner to con- 
vert into fixed questions: 


Text Learner 

He is here. Is he here? 
She was there, Was she there? 
He is going. 


Is he going? 

Is she coming? 

Did he put it in his pocket? 
Does she go to school? 


She is coming. 
He put it in his pocket. 
She goes to school. 


Or it may ask the learner to convert from statements into free questions : 


That’s a school. 


What's that? 
His book is in his pocket. 


Where’s his book? 


y be asked to change positive Structures into neg 
structures : 


I went to the library. I didn’t go to the library, 
Did you 80 to the library? Didn’t you £o to the library? 


He may convert one tense into another: 


: : Now Yesterday 

Im going to the door. I went to the door. 

I'm putting a sentence on the I put a sentence on the board 
board. | 


Or he may change direct into indirect speech : 


“Are you ready?” I asked her. 


T asked her whether sh 
“Go home,” I said to him, oo 


I told him to go home. 
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(ii) Word Jumbles 
This exercise is used mainly for drilling sentence structures. Words are 
mixed in a random order, and the learner is required to make a sentence 


out of them. For example: 
TROUSERS CHILD PAIR WOMAN A IS OF FOR HER THE MAKING. 


The text may include a drawing for each sentence, in this case, a drawing 


of a woman making something out of cloth. . 
For beginners who have not yet mastered the basic word-order of the 


language, however, word jumbles may sometimes be more of a hindrance 
than a help. 


Gv) Matching 
The text gives two lists of words or word-groups. By matching them, the 
learner composes sentences which make sense. For example: 


Iam in my pocket. 
My pencil is on the blackboard. 


The words are a learner. 


(V) Alteration 

This exercise a 

: ppear E ; 
lined. The learner re-writes the sentences using the opposites of the words 
underlined. The exercise may also require the learner to change all the 
nouns, or the tenses of all the verbs, or make similar changes in the text. 


s as a series of sentences with certain words under- 


4.3.2 Sentence Composition . [ln 
There is a difference between filling in blanks and composing original 
Sentences. Practice in sentence composition may be offered through (i) 
Caption writing, (ii) sentence translation, and (iii) composition tables. 


G) Caption Writing à 
The te. include a series 
xt or workbooks may In : nl à 
Which the learner writes an appropriate sentence describing the picture. 
Or there may be larger and more crowded pictures, about which the learner 
is required to write a number of interconnected sentences. These pictures 


may be reproduced in the text. 


of pictures under each of 


Gi) Sentence Translation 


Many i sed this as the m. 
methods in the past have u t 
exercise, Each lesson es a number of sentences to be translated into 


ain type of written 
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the second language. Since translation is more difficult than composition 
(see Ch. 8), it is important to note at what level this sort of exercise is 
introduced. And since context is most important in translation, one must 
examine the sentences from this point of view. If they are disconnected 
sentences, as many are in fact, are their referents clear enough, or are 
there a number of time-wasting ambiguities? 


Some methods consciously exclude translation exercises on the grounds 


that, if the activity of translating is started before both | 


anguages have 
been mastered 


> it hitches these languages together and confuses the 
beginner in translation once and for all. They may regard translation as 
too difficultand too damaging to the learner to be part ofhis activities until 
he has reached a high level of proficiency in the second language, 888:107 

Some courses limit themselves to translating in one direction only, 
either into the second language, because that is what is being practised, or 
into the native language, because it is easier. We can give the native 
equivalent of a foreign word or text more easily than the foreign equivalent 
of a native word or text, because recognition is easier than recall. 


(iii) Composition Tables 


> 
learner’s daily activities, simple anec 
p. 


general, topics which require no 
courses, however, start exercises in formal composition after the first few 
lessons. 
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Composition exercises at the paragraph level and beyond may include: 

(i) précis and paraphrase writing, (ii) narration, (iii) description, (iv) exposi- 
tion, (v) free composition, and (vi) translation. 


(i) Précis and Paraphrase 

ted passages for the learner to summarize in 
in his own words. Some advanced and inter- 
lume exclusively to this sort of exercise. 


The course may include selec 
précis form or to paraphrase 
mediate courses devote an entire vo 


(i) Narration 

The text gives a sequence of pictures, and the learner writes the story 
which they tell. Exercises may require the learner to write in full sentences 
the actions which he performs during the day, from the time he gets up 


until the time he goes to bed. 


(iii) Description 

Some texts may supply 
text may include a number © 
description of the picture. 


a series of pictures, each rich in detail. On each the 
f questions to lead the learner into writing a 


(iv) Exposition 
The learner is required to tell how he d 
likely to be familiar, how, for example, 
bicycle, The text may include questions o 


oes an action with which he is 
he sharpens a pencil or rides a 
n the details of such actions. 


(V) Free Composition 

This is often regarded as the culminating point of that part of the course 
devoted to writing. Composition may be required only on topics with 
which the learner is absolutely familiar. A detailed outline of each com- 
Position may be given in the text. This may also include a number of 
questions on each topic, so that when the learner sits down to write he 


May not be at a loss for ideas. 


(vi) Paragraph Translation 
This is perhaps the most advanced 


given in a second language, since it re E l 
of the structure and vocabulary of the language, but also of its semantic 


fields with their many shades of reference, their various ways of expressing 
What in the native language may be the same thing, and their allusions and 


Teferences to the foreign culture. 


type of written exercise that can be 
quires a good knowledge not only 
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Translation is really a skill in its own right. Persons may be able to 
write well in two languages without being able to translate very well from 
one into the other. In examining the type and amount of translation 
required we must note the level at which it is introduced and the prepara- 
tion the course gives in the elements of this difficult skill. 

In many countries, writing is the main language activity taught, since 
success is determined solely on the basis of written examinations. In many 
schools this-becomes a case of the examination determining the method. 

If methods may be analysed, as we have just seen, they may also be 
measured. The next chapter attempts to outline how this may be done. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Measurement of Method 


OUTLINE 


0. INTRODUCTION 
1. SELECTION 


1.1 Quantity 


1.1.1 How much of the Phonetics? 
1.1.2 How much of the Grammar? 
1.1.3 How much of the Vocabulary? 
1.1.4 How much of the Semantics? 
1.2 Proportion 
1.3 Utility 
1.3.1 Frequency 
1.3.2 Range 
1.3.3 Availability 
1.3.4 Coverage 
1.3.5 Learnability 


: GRADATION 


2.1 Productivity 
2.1.1 Types of Productivity 
2.1.2 Rates of Productivity 
2.2 Intake 
2,25] Types of Intake 
2.2.2 Rates of Intake 


: PRESENTATION 


3.1 Expression 

3.2 Content 
3.2.1 Differential 
3.2.2 Ostensive 
3.2.3 Pictorial 
3.2.4 Contextual 
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4. REPETITION 


4.1 Amount of Repetition 
4.1.1 Number 
4.1.2 Distribution 
4.2 Ratio of Repetition 
4.2.1 Skills 
4.2.2 Media 
4.3 Variety of Repetition 
4.4 Types of Repetition 


5. THE METHOD PROFILE 


5.1 Design 
5.2 Uses 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

We have devoted the foregoing chapters to an analysis of the characteris- 
tics which make one language-teaching method different from another. 
But in order to get any sort of detailed analysis for purposes of evaluation 
and comparison these characteristics must be quantified. 

What are required are techniques for the measurement of the four 
inherent characteristics of method—selection, gradation, presentation and 
Tepetition. To what extent are these measurable? These characteristics are 
all measurable in so far as they are internal to the method; that is, they 
can be measured in the text, its supplements and substitutes on films and 
recordings, It is the teaching done by these that we measure here. 

There are four types of measurement: nominal (number), ordinal 
(tank), interval (scale), and ratio (relation); all of them can be applied to 
the measurement of method. 

If the purpose of measurement is comparison of methods, we must first 
make sure that the methods are comparable. It is useless, for example, to 
try to compare a one-year elementary course with a seven-year course. 
The two must first be equalized. The simplest way of doing this is to cut 
the longer course at a point where it is quantitatively equal to the shorter 
One. This can be done by counting the number of running words in each 
Course and using them as a measure of length; these include the running 
Words of the course as a whole—words in textbooks, workbooks, readers 
and recorded material. . 

Each characteristic is then measured, in the following order: (1) selec- 
tion, (2) gradation, (3) presentation, (4) repetition, and (5) the factors of 
all these are reduced to percentages and united in a general picture or 


Profile of the method as a whole. 


l. THE MEASUREMENT OF SELECTION 
The Measurable factors of selection include: (1) the quantity or amount of 
the language selected, (2) the proportion in each class of items, and (3) the 


Utility of the items chosen. 


ll QUANTITY 


How much of the language does the method es 
Phonetics, (2) the grammar, (3) the vocabulary, (4) the semantics? 


teach? How much of (1) the 


1.1.1 How much of the Phonetics? 
This is often the hardest to determine, since not all methods list the 
Phonetic items which they teach. Methods A and B, for example, do not. 
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But an examination of the accompanying discs reveals the use of all the 
phonemes of the language, as might be expected, by the first tenth of each 
course. 

Method G, on the other hand, devotes an entire volume to the phonetic 
features of the language. This teaches 39 phonemes, 112 clusters, 9 types 
of catenation, 16 rhythm patterns, and 11 intonation patterns. 


1.1.2 How much of the Grammar? 
How many structure words, inflectional forms, sentence structures, phrase 
structures, formulas and collocations? 

Comparing Methods A and B we get the following: 


A B 
— —À 

Structure Words 93 101 

Inflectional Forms 14 28 
Structures : 

Sentences 4 5 

Clauses | 6 8 

Phrases | 21 31 

Formulas $ 26 


1.1.3 How much of the Vocabulary? 


After counting the total vocabulary, exclusive of Structure words, we 
determine the totals for each part of speech, as taught in the text. It is 
important to specify this, since many words may be used in more than 
one part of speech—as nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs. The total 
vocabulary for Method A, for example, is 503 words; for Method B, 407 
words. And here are the totals for the different parts of speech as taught 
in the texts: 


Method A Method B 


Nouns 365 210 
Verbs 16 70 
Adjectives 82 74 
Adverbs 40 53 

503 407 
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Method A teaches 96 more words than does Method B. The totals can 
be expressed in percentages of the total number of words in a common 
list, 2,000 for the General Service List, for example, giving 25-1 per cent 
for A and 20:3 per cent for B. 


1.1.4 How much of the Semantics? 

How many meanings are taught? We distinguish between lexical meanings 

and structural meanings. Here is a comparison of the numbers taught in 

eas A and B, with reference to those included in the General Service 
ist. 


Method A ! Method B 
Lexical: 
Nouns 537 380 
Verbs 97 121 
Adjectives 102 114 
Adverbs 66 79 
Structural: 
Structure words 152 215 
Inflections 30 43 
Sentence Structure 16 23 
Clause Structure 9: 12 
Phrase Structure 24 41 
Formulas 7 34 
Total 1040 1062 


Method A, we note, makes up in the semantic extension of its verbs 
What it lacks in number. Since there is little agreement on the classification 
and Counting of meanings, another list might show fewer meanings or 
many more, The important thing, however, is that the same list be used 


for both methods. 


12 PROPORTION 

How is the selection balanced? What proportion of the selection is devoted 
to each class or category? To answer this question we simply convert the 
above amounts to percentages of the total vocabulary. As an example, we 
Eve these for the vocabulary of Methods A and B. 
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Method A Method B 


Nouns 72:655 51:595 
Verbs 32% 17295 
Adjectives 163% 18-2% 
Adverbs 7995 131% 


Note the great difference in A and B in the proportion of verbs taught. 

These proportions, however, are not to be evaluated by comparison 
with those for the language as a whole because they must necessarily vary 
with the level reached (see Ch. 6: 3.2.1). And the proportion does vary 
from one part of the course to another, and varies differently according 
to the method. 


1.3 UTILITY 

How useful is the selection? How much wastage is there? What percentage 
of the material will rarely be used? These questions can be answered 
quantitatively with reference to the five criteria of selection (see Ch. 6: 4). 
These are: frequency, range, availability, coverage and learnability. Each 
of these can be measured to the extent that statistics are obtainable. 
The most easily obtained are those for word-frequency ; for there are a 
number of studies in various languages which give such frequencies, either 


for the written language, the spoken language, or for both (see Biblio- 
graphy 1393-1514). 


1.3.1 Frequency 


We can compare the frequency of two or more sele 
accepted frequencies of each word. These may be o 
from such lists as those of Thorndike, Schonell, an 
List; for French, from Vander Beke, the frangais Jondamental, and others; 
lists are also available for German, Spanish, Italian, Russian and other 
languages (see Bibliography 1474-1514). 

If the methods are mainly oral, the frequencies can be those of the 
spoken language, where they are obtainable; for reading methods, fre- 
quencies can be found in a wider choice of lists, based on the written 
language. If they are all-skill courses, frequencies can be combined, or 
obtained from lists which take both the written and the spoken language into 
account. In comparing the total frequencies of the vocabularies of Methods 
A (503 words, not including structure words) and B (407 words), for 
example, we can use those found in the General Service List. And we get for 
Method A, 698,072, for Method B, 503,223. If we wish to reduce these to 
percentages, the most convenient base seems to be the total number of 
running words or occurrences on which the list was made, in this case, 


ctions by adding the 
btained, for English, 
d the General Service 
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5 million. This would give 14 per cent for Method A and 10 per cent for 
Method B. These percentages will be needed in the final synthesis of the 
factors analysed. Meanwhile we might note that although the vocabulary 
of Method A was selected on a criterion of coverage, it comes out better as 


to frequency than the vocabulary of Method B. 


13.2 Range 

A similar procedure can be followed in comparing the range of items in 
each method. We may either add the ranges of all the words in each method 
as we did for frequency, or take each word and note its percentage of the 
total range of the list or highest range-frequency credit number (Thorn- 
dike), and then average all the percentages. This latter procedure is pre- 
ferable since it gives results in a form which can be directly incorporated 
into the final synthesis. With it we get the following average vocabulary 
ranges : Method A, 57:3 per cent; Method B, 44-7 per cent. 

In our final calculations we use only vocabulary range and frequency as 
examples because of the lack of available information, not only on the 
Statistics of usage in grammar and phonetics, but also of the availability, 
Coverage and learnability of vocabulary. Yet these factors may be of great 


importance in certain types of selection. 


1.3.3. Availability 

As for availability, a similar p 
owever, is the lack of basic studies. For 

the francais fondamental, but few others. 


rocedure can be adopted. The difficulty, 
French, there are those made for 


1.3.4 Coverage 


For Coverage, statistics are also lacking. It should be possible, however, to 
f a word by the number of combina- 


For example, the word piece enters 
rd chalk. What should be measured is the 


Number of cases the word occurs à 
Ment; piece work is a point for piece, 
red and not for chalk. All words cou 


Coverage. Of course, some words might be mor 
: E nge could be applied to determine 


than in others. Here the principle of ra 

Which had the widest coverage. Indices of coverage could also be made by 
establishing occurrences of words used in definition, simplification and 
Compounding, Meanwhile, we can take for each method the percentage of 
its items appearing in a list based only on coverage. 


e combinable in some texts 
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1.3.5 Learnability 


For learnability, statistics could also be computed to measure brevity, 
regularity, clarity and relative learning load (see Ch. 6: 4.5). One type 
of similarity is that which relates to the native language of the learner. 
Figures would have to be based on a detailed differential description of the 
two languages involved. As far as the two vocabularies are concerned, it 
should be quite possible to count the number of cognates in each text. 
Although we have given examples only for the vocabulary, similar 


studies are possible for the phonology, grammar, and semantics taught in 
the texts. 


2. THE MEASUREMENT OF GRADATION 


Gradation includes grouping and sequence (see Ch, 7). Grouping is 
measured by productivity ; sequence by intake. 


2.1 PRODUCTIVITY 


It is not the number of Structures, however, 
One method may have twice a 
ductive, 


Productivity is a function of combination (see tables in Ch. 6). The 


© grouping of the material, the higher 


sentences. Words into phrases into clauses into 

The productivity of a gradation is the sum of the productivities of its 
constituent structures. The productivity of a structure co Pe e 
possible combinations which it can produce from elements of its imme- 
diately inferior level—sentences from clauses from phrases from words 
from morphemes from phonemes, 


2.1.1 Types of Productivity 


There are three types of productivity 


: @ combinatorial (Cp). Gi i 
(SP), and (iii) textual (TP). dope à 
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(i) Combinatorial Productivity 

This is the product of all possible combinations in a structure. Let us, for 
example, take a structure from Method A, the phrase-structure of the 
type Preposition + Determiner + Noun (e.g. on the table). What is its 
combinatorial productivity? How many phrases can be composed out of 
it? This depends on the number of words in the method which can fit into 
it. We have seen that Method A contains 365 nouns and 93 structure 
words, of which 10 are prepositions and 20 determiners. Therefore, the 
combinatorial productivity of this structure in Method A is 20 x 10 x 365 
= 73,000. In Method B it is somewhat less, viz. 53,130 (23 x 11 x 210). 
Not all of these possible phrases, however, will make sense. If we assume 
that the number of non-sense combinations will have roughly the same 
we need go no further in our calculation of the 
lar structure in a particular method. And 
for any part of it, we simply total and 
ucture. For example, for Methods 


Proportion in each case, 

relative productivity of a particu 

for the method as a whole, or 

average the productivity for each str 
and B we get the following: 


Method A Method B 


| 
Average 


Average Total 
per structure 


Total per structure 


| 
Phrases 956,550 45,550 975,878 31,479 
Clauses 18,010 3,000 12,118 1,505 | 
Sentences 378 94 345 70 | 


uctivity figures give only the possibilities. 


Average combinatorial prod 
nce can considerably raise the total 


Since certain structures used only © ler: s 
average combinatorial productivity of the method, it is sometimes prefer- 


able to take a more representative measure such as the median. 
© get a more accurate idea of the possibilities ofa method, therefore, we 


can select the median productivity (MP)—that of the structure, in the order 

of increasing productivity, which has as many structures before as it has 

after, i.e., the one in the middle. An even more complete picture may be 

Obtained by comparing this with the average productivity 

CPG (combinatorial 
S (number of 


Of variar; 
a Variations from the average: AP — 
ay be useful to calculate the deviation 


tivit 1 
productivi y) io give Hai aires 
structures) 

MP — AD. For certain purposes, it 
foreach structure: PS, —MP = Dj. 


AP 
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The utility of the structure whose productivity varies greatly from the 
median can be judged by its frequency of occurrence. 

Productivity is cumulative. A structure can make use of all previously 
used elements which it is capable of absorbing, so that the second structure 
in the gradation (C,) may use as many elements as is possible from the 
first (C,). And the third (C;) may absorb elements from both the second 
and the first. Conversely, at the level of C; (Level 3), C, will absorb the 
C; elements along with those of C,. The productivity of a structure at any 
given point depends on the number of elements it can absorb at that point. 
The productivity of C, at Level 1 was 12; but at Level 3 it is 80, since it 
absorbs many of the same elements used in C,. And at this level, C, will 
be 260 and C, will be 420. The sum of all these gives the combinatorial 
productivity of the gradation (CPG) up to that point. So that: 


CPG, = CP, + CP, + CP, = 80 + 260 + 420 = 760. 
Or more concisely, 
CPG, = DC... = 760. 


The general formula for the calculation of the productivity of a gradation 
(G) is therefore CPG=C,+C,.... Cr» meaning that the productivity 
of a gradation up to any point is equal to the sum of the productivities 
of each of its constituent structures up to that point. 

(i) Semantic Producti vity 

Combinatorial 
gradation can prod 


This is | my key 
That was | your bag 

ae ue (+ S) 
These are | his book 


Those were | her 


pen 


7T2X2x4x4x2. 128 
In other words, the semantic productiv 
to this point (4 nouns, 4 verb forms, 
form) is 128. 


ity (SP) of the Structure (S,) up 
8 determiners and 1 inflectional 
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Suppose we made a similar table for S, and got 440 and S, yielded 764, 
the semantic productivity of the gradation (SPG) up to that point would 
be: SPG, = S, + S, + S; = 1,332. This does not mean, however, that 
the text makes use of as many as this. How many the text actually uses is 
quite another matter. 


(iii) Textual Productivity 

Some methods exploit their possibilities more than do others. And this is 
something that has to be calculated in our evaluation of a method. What 
is the difference between what it can say and what it does say? In other 
words, what is the difference between its semantic productivity (SP) and 
its textual productivity (TP)? The difference in productivity (PD) is simply 
one minus the other, SP - TP = PD. The PD (productivity differential) 
represents what the method could use but does not. It shows what the 
teacher is able to use over and above the method. 

For example, the first sentence structure of Method C has an SP of 
160 but uses only 36 of these; whereas the first sentence structure of 
Method A has an SP of only 64 but uses 52 of them. Method C has a 
Breater potential semantic productivity; Method A has a greater textual 
Productivity, The practical, classroom significance of this is that, although 
Method A does more actual teaching, Method c has greater potential 
in the hands of a teacher willing and able to exploit it (see Ch. 11). 

Since the SP is relative, and requires a separate judgment for each of 
Several thousands of possible sentences, it is simpler to calculate the PD 
as the difference between combinatorial and textual productivities. The 
Possible margin of error is small, since so many things are considered 
Sensible only if they become habitual and familiar, and senseless if strange 
and unpredictable. If we thus calculate the difference for Methods A and 
B, we find that Method A uses 56:8 per cent of its numerical potential 
Whereas Method B uses only 24:4 per cent. . 

To get an idea of the extent to which individual structures are exploited 
by the method, we can calculate the PD for each structure and list the 


Tesults in the order of magnitude. 


2.1.2 Rates of Productivity MM 
A method does not have the same degree of productivity in all parts of 
the course, There are variations from one part to the other in all types of 
Productivity, 

Some methods, like Method B, hav 
ductivity at the beginning of the course, 


e a very low combinatorial pro- 
but pick up toward the end. This 
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means that not very much can be said with them until a great deal of 
material has been covered. Other methods, like Method C, have a very 
high combinatorial productivity from the very beginning, indicating that 
the learner can say a great deal very early in the course with the little he has. 

But this shows only what can be said as the course advances, not what 
is actually used in the method. One method may not be able to use much 
at the beginning but it may use everything it can. Another method, like 
Method C, may be able to use a great deal but may in fact use very little, 
and this difference between the potential productivity and the actual 
productivity may vary from one part of the course to the other. The pro- 
ductivity gap is not necessarily uniform. 

For purposes of comparison it is more expedient, as stated above, to 
calculate the difference directly between the combinatorial and textual 
productivity curves. The difference can be calculated for a number of 
points along each course—say, every 300 words—to give two curves, one 
for the combinatorial productivity, and the other for 
ductivity, the number of sentences which the c 
with its material. The gap between the two curv 
number of potential sentences which remain un 
or decrease as the course advances. A study of 
will help identify those structures which are 


them habitual, but whose potential is sufficiently 
up the deficiency. 


The calculation of 


the textual pro- 
ourse actually produces 
es represents the relative 
used. This might increase 
the gap for each structure 
not used enough to make 
high to enable one to make 


c ] » a wide variety of structures are needed, 
including not only those with a hi 


2.2 INTAKE 


Intake is a measure of the gradualness of 
the question: How much comes in at a ti 
are introduced in relation to the known i 


à sequence. It is the answer to 
me? How many unknown items 
tems used? In other words, how 
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Many new types are there in relation to tokens or uses? The general 
formula is: 


2.2.1 Types of Intake 

This applies to the phonology, grammar, vocabulary and meanings of the 
language. The simplest to calculate is the vocabulary of the language, or 
word-intake. The special formula for this is: 


Running Words 

Different Words 

Method A, for example, teaches a vocabulary of 596 different words. To 
teach these, it uses 16,750 words of text, that is, 16,750 word-tokens for 
the 596 different word-types. So that the word-intake ratio (WI) is 


Word-intake = 


WI = 16,750 = 28 
596 
Therefore the text repeats every word taught about 28 times, on an 
average, 


cabulary as a whole. But the structure 
have the same intake ratio as the verbs ; 


the verbs will differ in intake from the nouns, etc. The ratio has to be 
Calculated for each class of word. For example, the verb-intake (VI) of 
Method A is quite different from that of Method B: 

A B 


This gives the ratio for the vo 
Words of the vocabulary may not 


Verbs used 2611 1649 
Verbs taught 16 70 

Intake is conveniently reduced to percentag 
tokens. Of all the items used in a text, what 
different items? Here are the intake percentages 
tives and adverbs in Methods A and B. 


23 


Verb-intake = 


es of the total number of 
percentage is made up of 
for nouns, verbs, adjec- 


Method A Method B 
Type| Token Type| Token 
Nouns 363/5755 19:7% | 210/2252 9-3% 
Verbs 16/2501 6% | 70/1656 4.2% 
Adjectives 82/1012 81% | 74/502 1474 
Adverbs 40/243 164% | 53/149 35:5% 
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Grammatical intake includes the introduction of new structure words, 
inflectional forms and structures. It can be calculated with the above 
formula. Applying this formula to the sentence structures of Methods A 
and B, for example, we count all the sentences, and divide them by the 


number of different sentence structures, to get the sentence intake (SI) of 
both methods. 


D à 


51 


SI = = 625 ST = — = 300 


* 


Reducing the structural intake to percentages, as we did above for the 
lexical intake, we get: 


A B 
Type|Token Type| Token 
Structure Words 93/9252 1075 | 101/3879 2:6% 
Inflections 14/1398 1-0% | 28/624 45% 
Sentence Structures 4/2551 1% 5/1500 3% 
Clause Structures 6/2611 2% 8/1599 $507 
Phrase Structures 21/8356 -2% | 31/6006 557 
Formulas 5/14 35:7% | 26/43 60-497 


2.22 Rates of Intake 

The rate at which new items are in 
the text to another. In order to get 
averages are not really enough. 


The intake rate may be calculated for every type of unit in 
It is simply a matter ofp 


troduced may vary from one part of 
an idea of how gradual the intake is, 


c the language. 
lotting the type against the token. For example, 


quite different. Opposite, for example, 
ture words of Methods A and B. 
Similar curves may be calculated for 


the different units in etic 
and semantic systems of the language. ni c 
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Different words (in fives) 


Running words (in hundreds) 


Vocabulary Intake Rates in Methods A and B 


Different words (in thirties) 


Running words (in hundreds) 


Intake Rates of Structure Words in Methods A and B 
3. THE MEASUREMENT OF PRESENTATION 


Presentation is a question of the staging of forms and the demonstration 
content. It is concerned with what skills come before what and with 
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the procedures used to get the meaning across. The presentation of both 
expression and content can be measured. In measuring these, it is import- 
ant to make a distinction between how much may be taught and how much 
must be taught, between what the method actually does and what the 
teacher using the method may be advised to do. 


3.1 EXPRESSION 


The main problem in the presentation of expression is the stage at which 
the different skills are introduced. Quantitatively the question is: How 
much of one skill before how much of the other? 

We are here interested only in what the method does. If it starts with a 
purely oral section presented through recorded materials, with or without 
accompanying pictures, it will not have the same textual staging as it 
would if a printed text accompanied this recorded material. 

Method A, for example, has pictures, texts and recorded material. The 
learner, while looking at the pictures, listens to the recorded material and 
again listens to it while looking only at printed words, He then repeats 
after the record, and finally utters sentences while looking at the pictures 
only. This is done sequence by sequence. After a number of sequences 
have been covered the learner does written exercises on them. The order 
is therefore listening-reading-speaking-writing, or LRSW for short. 

There are methods with an order identical 
different spacing ; they might devote as much 
to listening before starting reading, 
introducing speech. 


to this, but with quite a 
as a quarter of the course 
and another quarter to reading before 


i g can be expressed in terms of percentages of the 
entire course, using as a base the total number of running words or their 


pacing and order b 
which shows the order in which listening (L), spe 


and writing (W) are introduce 


y the following table, 
aking (S), reading (R). 
d, and the amount of each used before the 
od A, for example, listening, Speaking and 


reading are introduced in the first lesson, and writing Shortly after. In 
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92% 


LRSW 
12 [TRS Method A 


f , l 
12 8 16 44 68 100% 
BA LAS Us LULU MAL TITTITT mopy TITTTTIT TT 
LS Method B 


28% 


LSRW 
32% 


24% 
Presentation of Skills 


Method B, the course is a quarter over before reading and writing are 
introduced. 


3.2 CONTENT 

The second element is the presentation of the content of the language. The 
main question is: How does the method get the meaning across? We have 
seen that there are four possible procedures—differential, ostensive, pic- 
torial, and contextual. How much of each does the method use? How 
much of the native language, how much action, how many pictures, and 


how much verbal context? 


3.2.1 Differential 

The simplest way to measure the use of the native language in the text is 
to count the total number of running words in it, exclusive of drills and 
exercises, and calculate how many of these are in the first language and 
how many in the second. The results can be expressed as the percentage of 
total running words (exclusive of drills) in the second language. 

For Methods A and B it is 100 per cent, since both make exclusive 
Use of the second language. For Method E, however, it is 75:5 per cent— 
the 24.5 per cent being devoted to explanation in the native language 
(16-5 per cent) and to translation from and into the second language (8 per 
cent). This, of course, does not include the many translation exercises; 
these are not a matter of presentation, but of repetition (see 4.3 below). 


3.22 Ostensive 

This represents teaching not done by t 
teacher. It answers the question: Howm 
ing must the teacher do through objects, 


he method, but possibly by the 
uch of the presentation of mean- 
actions, and situations? It is not 
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a question of how much he can do. For, in addition to any means used in 
the text, the teacher can use his own teaching devices and techniques (see 
Ch. 14). For Method A, it is nil, since it does all the teaching of its 
1,040 semantic items through the text, by means of verbal contexts and 
pictures. In Method B, however, of the 1,062 semantic items taught, 351 
or 33 per cent are taught through pictures or verbal context, leaving 711 
or 67 per cent to be taught ostensively as the method requires. 


3.2.3 Pictorial 


Strictly speaking, only semantic pictures, those which get meanings across, 
would be counted here. But this may sometimes be difficult to determine. 
If we assume, therefore, that each picture in the course can convey at 
least one meaning, we may get a rough idea of the relative amount of 
pictorial presentation by counting each picture as a unit—but duplicates 
only once. If pictures in the text, for example, are reproduced as picture- 
cards, wall-pictures, or film-strips, these reproductions are here ignored 
for our present purposes (see 4 below). We then express the total as a 
Proportion or percentage of our base, the number of words in the text, 
written and recorded, exclusive of drills. This gives us the word-to- 
picture ratio of the course. 

Method A, for example, which teaches 596 words including 93 structure 
words, uses 1,252 pictures to do so. The word-to-picture ratio is therefore 
1 :2. Method B, on the other hand, has 427 pictures and teaches a voca- 
bulary of 508 words, a Word-to-picture ratio of 5 : 4, 

A more precise calculation would b 
ings taught, i.e. 1,040 for A and 1 
what percentage of these are tau 
326 for B. For Method A, this c 
B, it is 30-7 per cent. 


€ to take the total number of mean- 
,062 for B (see 1.1.4), and determine 
ght through pictures, i.e, 814 for A and 
omes to about 78:3 per cent; for Method 


3.2.4 Contextual 


Here again, as in the case of meanin, 
the problem of finding a sim i 


multiple context. 
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If this is not precise enough, we can, as in the case of pictorial presenta- 
tion, take the total number of meanings taught and calculate the percentage 
of these presented through contexts. If we do this for the same two methods 
we get 232 out of 1,040 for A (22:3 per cent) and 139 out of 1,062 for B 


(13-1 per cent). 


4. THE MEASUREMENT OF REPETITION 
In any course, we can measure (1) the amount, (2) the ratio, (3) the variety 
and (4) the types of repetition. 


4.1 AMOUNT OF REPETITION 

In measuring the amount of repetition we must take into account (1) the 
total number of repetitions per item, and (2) their distribution or rate of 
recurrence in the texts, its supplements and substitutes. 


4.1.1 Number 

Here the first thing is to find out how much repetition the course gives as 
a whole. The simplest way to do this is to start from the intake figures 
(see 2.2.1) using the total number of running words in the course, including 
those on films and recordings—but not those in the native language. We 
find that Method A has 16,750; and Method B totals 8,452. 

These figures, however, are not comparable, since Method B teaches 
less than Method A. In order to compare the amount of repetition in the 
two methods we divide the number of items used by the number of items 
taught to get the average number of repetitions per item (see 2.2.1). 

750 


IMS. Oh, 


For the vocabulary of Method A it is -zog 


or an average of about 28 repetitions per word. 
8,452 
F iti- = 16. 
or Method B it is 508 


In other words, the repetition of lexical item 
that only about 3-5 per cent of the items are 


6 per cent. 


s in Method A is so frequent 
different; in Method B, it is 


4.1.2 Distribution 

It is not only the number of times an item is repeated that counts; it is also 
how these repetitions are distributed throughout the course. An item 
Tepeated many times in the first lesson may be entirely forgotten if it is 
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never repeated again. How well does the course keep up what it has 
taught? -—- 
Opposite each item in our list of words and structures taught, we indicate 
the teaching unit or running-word-level at which it recurs. This gives us 
not only the number of recurrences, but also their distribution. This 
distribution of recurrences can be plotted, for each item, against the 
number of running words, to give a detailed picture of the entire course. 
In some courses, especially advanced reading courses, the relative fre- 
quency of each word is supposed to be “normal” or the same as in the 
usage of the language. This can be checked for any word by comparing its 
recurrence in the text with its expected frequency. This is obtained by mul- 
tiplying the known frequency, taken from a list like the General Service 
List, by the length of the text, and dividing the product by the total num- 
ber of running words on which the list is based, in this case, 5 million. For 
example, the word make occurs 9,600 times in the 5 million running words 
on which the General Service List is based. Its ex 


pected frequency in a 
reading text of 10,000 words would therefore be 


9,600 x 10,000 — 
5,000,000 


If what is required, however, is sim 
of items in the course as a whole, w 


; à random sampling of ten 


A: 9,10,9,8,8, 7, 6, 6; 4, 8 es 


àv. of 7, or 70° 
Vocabulary % 


Be 7,76, 5,4, 3, 3,4; 1, 0 = ay; of 4, or 40% 


A: 10,9, 9, 9, 10, 9, 9, 8, 9, 8 = av. of 9, or 90% 
Structure Words 


B: 10, 9, 8, 7, 8; 6,5,6, 6, 5 = ay 


- of 7, or 70% 


4.2 RATIO OF REPETITION 


This includes both the 


Proportion of repetition allotted (1) to each skill, 
and (2) to each medium 


—textual, pictorial, or recording. 
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4.2.1 Skills 

First we count the number of sentences or responses in exercises practising 
each of the four primary skills, listening, speaking, reading and writing. 
We then reduce the totals to percentages of the total number of sentences 
or responses in all exercises in the course. Calculating this for Methods 
A and B, for example, we get the following results: 


A B 
Responses Responses 
Listening 812 24% | 316 21% 
Speaking 881 26% | 225 15% 
Reading 1,016 30% | 884 59% 
Writing 677 20% | 76 525 


4.2.2 Media 
How much of the repetition is given through the texts (including work- 
books), through recordings (disc and tape), and through pictures (includ- 


ing films and film-strips)? 
To calculate this, we take the total number of sentences or responses 


through all media and then the totals for each medium, reducing each to 
à percentage of the total for the course as a whole. 
For Methods A and B, this is what we get: 


pons 

Texts 1,392 41-195 | 1,273 84:8% 

" 

Recordings 650 19-275 76 5. 1% 

| Pictures 1,344 39:7% | 152 10-195 


4.3 VARIETY OF REPETITION 

There is a difference between a method that always uses the same sort of 
drill and one that uses a variety of drills and exercises. How many different 
sorts of exercises does the method use? The simplest way is to count the 
number of different sorts used for each skill, and to express the results as 
Percentages of all possible sorts. We may use a list such as the one in the 
table at the end of the preceding chapter. Here, for example, are the results 


for Methods A and B: 
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A B 


Listening Drills 3 out of 5, or 60-0% 1 out of 5, or 20-0% 
Speaking Drills 3 out of 23, or 13-1% 3 out of 23, or 13:1% 
Reading Exercises | 2 out of 7, or 28-6% 1 out of 7, or 14-2% 
Writing Exercises | 6 out of 19, or 31-6% | 4 out of 19, or 21:197 | 


This may be sufficient for the comparison of two courses, It indicates 
the relative number of different exercises, but 


devoted to each sort of exercise. It is possible to get a detailed picture of 


B we have the followi P courso, For Methods A and 
wing: 
A B 
Rote 1,757 5195 |1128 7525; 
Incremental 119 M 103 6:8% 
Variational 1,290 38-1% 76 5-1% 
Operational 220 6-597 194 1 2.97 
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5. THE METHOD PROFILE 


te me istics of 
Th in factors comprising the four fundamental dein is 
n fhod vam now be brought together and expressed id dade. 
ats decimal scale. Here, for example, is a synthesis o 

of these factors in Methods A and B: 


Method A Method B 


1. SELECTION 
1.1 Quantity 
1.2 Proportion: 
Nouns 
Verbs 
Adjectives 
Adverbs 
1.3 Utility: 
1.3.1 Frequency 
1.3.2 Range 


2. GRADATION 

2.1 Productivity 

1.2 Intake: 
Nouns 
Verbs 
Adjectives 
Adverbs 
Structure Words 
Inflections 
Sentence Structures 
Clause Structures 
Phrase Structures 
Formulas 


3. PRESENTATION 
3.1 Expression 
Points 
at which 
Skills are 
introduced 
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3.2 Content: 
Differential 
Ostensive 
Pictorial 
Contextual 


4. REPETITION 
4.1 Amount 
4.1.1 Number 


4.1.2 Distribution: 


Vocabulary 
Structure 
4.2 Ratio 
4.2.1 Skills: 
Listening 
Speaking 
Reading 
Writing 
4.2.2 Media: 
Texts 
Recordings 
Pictures 
43 Variety: 
Listening 
Speaking 
Reading 
Writing 
4.4 Type: 
Rote 
Incremental 
Variational 
Operational 
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24-0% 
26:0% 
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41:1% 
19:2% 
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60:0% 
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5.2 USES 

Such profiles enable us to see all the characteristics of a method together. 
They give us a quantitative picture of a method and enable us to determine 
at a glance to what extent any factor in one method predominates over 


the same factor in another. 
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Profile of Method A 


The profile can be used not only in comparing one method with another, 
but also in finding out in what measure 4 course is suited to a particular 
teaching situation; a method might be quite suitable for some situations, 
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4. TEACHER AND LEARNER 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

Starting with our method profiles we try to determine to what extent 
any method suits the syllabus, the learners and the teachers using it. The 
ideal would be to have profiles for the syllabus, the learner, and the 
teacher as a language teacher, to superimpose one profile on the other 
and to see how well they fit. To what extent is this possible? This depends 
on what we fit with what. The method may be related to (1) the syllabus, 


(2) the learner, and (3) the teacher. 


1, SYLLABUS AND METHOD 
Both the method and the teaching techniques which it requires can be 
judged only in the light of the objectives which they are supposed to meet. 
These are found in the syllabus. 

Before judging the suitability of a method to a syllabus, we must first 
begin by analysing the syllabus itself. A syllabus may or may not be suit- 
able to the situation in which it is to be used. We therefore (1) analyse the 


syllabus, and (2) see how the method suits it. 


l.l ANALYSIS OF THE SYLLABUS 
When analysing a syllabus there are four main questions which have to 
be answered: (1) What does it include? (Content) ; (2) How specific is it? 
(Specification); (3) Why does it include what it does? (Justification) ; and 
(4) How attainable is it by the majority of learners for whom it is intended? 


(Attainability). 


1.1.1 Content of Syllabus 
What objectives does the syllabus include? The most usual are: under- 


standing, speaking, reading, writing, grammar, translation, acquaintance 
With the history, civilization and literature of foreign peoples, better 


understanding of the native language, mental discipline, social adapt- 


ability, and use of foreign discoveries. mM 
The list is typical of many a syllabus which makes no distinction between 


reasons for teaching a second language and the objective to be achieved. 
Such reasons as the understanding of foreign civilizations are listed 
together with reading ability under the general heading of "aims". 

In examining the content of a syllabus the main question is this: What 


Skills are required and how much of each? 


1.1.2 Specification 


How specific is the syllabus? The degree of specification may vary from a 
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few vague cultural objectives to detailed instructions on reading, writing 
and speaking, including lists of words and structures for each skill. 

A syllabus may be quite specific in content but vague in the degree of 
skill required. Such terms as “speaking ability” and “ability to understand 
a foreign speaker” are much too vague to permit quantification. 


1.1.3 Justification 


How does the syllabus justify its objectives? What reasons does it give 
for the requirements which it specifies? A 

A syllabus may require skills which are quite useless for the area in 
which it is used. It may, for example, for purely traditional reasons, require 
a knowledge of grammar rules which may be traced back to the formal 
study of Latin grammar during the Renaissance (see Ch. 8. 


1.1.4 Attainability 


How attainable are the objectives laid down by the syllabus? This will 
depend on the time available for foreign-language practice, on the abilities 
of the learners, and on the qualifications of the teachers. 

Some objectives are quite unrealistic, requiring unqualified teachers to 
teach large classes of indifferent learners in two hours a week for a period 
of two years what may normally be attempted in other areas by highly 


skilled teachers with selected students in six hours a week over a period of 
seven or eight years. 


Because of the limited time availa 
to an elementary knowledge o 
1930s in the United States, re. 
because an extensive survey h 
School students studied 
years, 1212:29 


ble, some objectives may be restricted 
f only one of the primary skills, During the 
ading knowledge became the sole objective 
ad revealed that 87 per cent of secondary- 
a foreign language for a maximum of two 


1.2 SUITABILITY OF METHOD TO SYLLABUS 


How does the method meet the Objectives of the Syllabus? Does it concen- 


trate on the same skills as the syllabus prescribes? If the Syllabus empha- 
Sizes a speaking knowledge of the language, a reading method may not be 
the most suitable. On the other hand, if the syllabus is limited to a reading 
objective, the reading section of an all-skill method may, under certain 
conditions, be the most appropriate method available, 

The degree of suitability can be determined only to the extent that the 
syllabus is specific. In the present state of language teaching, the syllabus 
is generally not specific enough to permit any sort of measurement. It 
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would be difficult, with most existing types of syllabus, to construct a 
profile such as the one designed for the quantitative analysis of 


methods. 


2. LEARNER AND METHOD 

The suitability of a method to a learner depends on (1) his age, (2) his 
aptitudes, (3) his second-language level, (4) his interests, (5) the time he 
can devote to language learning, (6) the size of the group with whom he 
practises the language, and (7) the culture group to which he belongs. 


2.1 AGE 
One cannot expect a child of fifteen to learn in exactly the same way as 
a child of five. A learner’s age affects the suitability of a method in (1) 


content and (2) presentation and practice. 


2.1.1 Content of Method 
We must distinguish linguistic content from situation content. Age has the 
least effect on linguistic content the closer we come to the foundation level. 
For the most important words and structures of a language must be 
known by all ages. Differences in content vocabulary at a more advanced 
level, however, are greatly affected by age. At an advanced level, a method 
meant for business men would hardly be suitable for children of eight or 
nine, 

Age also affects the form in whic 
learners require a maximum amoun 


description. . . 
Situation content depends largely on age for its appropriateness. A 


reading method for children would not be expected to contain the same 
situations as one for adults. Adults also demand something more sustained 


and coherent. 


h reading matter is presented. Young 
t of narration and a minimum of 


2.1.2 Presentation and Practice 


The way the material is presente 
for one age group than for anot 1 C 1 
thing that touches the senses ; they react easily to physical stimulus. 
In the presentation of the structure and meanings of the language chil- 
dren may need only the examples, Whereas more mature learners may 
demand to know the rules. New associations are established more easily 
in children; adults have a body of associations not so easily disturbed. 


d in the method may be more appropriate 
her. Children are more sensitive to any- 
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2.2 APTITUDES 


Learners differ in the number and degree of their language-learning 
aptitudes; a method may favour some of these more than it does others. 

Aptitudes needed in second-language learning involve (1) um 
(2) imitative ability, (3) intelligence, (4) personality, and (5) background. 


2.2.1 Memory 


A method may favour any one of the three memory types—eye, ear, or 
motor. A reading method favours the eye type, the listening material of a 
course favours the ear type, and writing and speaking methods favour the 
motor type. These types represent of course only the predominant sense; 
only the blind and the deaf are all of one type, to the exclusion of the 
others. 

Yet the predominant memory type of the learner may well affect the 
skill he will most easily acquire and also his preference for one sort of 
staging over another. It may also affect the relative proportion of recog- 
nition to productive vocabulary which he is likely to master. (See Ch. 4 


and Ch. 8.) Learners with fugitive memories, however, may have difficulty 
with all the language skills. 


2.2.2 Imitative Ability 


£n sounds and to imitate them with accuracy 
arning to speak a second lan- 


St obviously related 


intended. A class of 
seven-year-olds may have gone beyond the thousand-word level in the 


Second language and yet be unable to understand a Work of Plato, re- 
written in a vocabulary even lower than this, 


tners for whom it is 
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2.2.4 Personality 

Some personality types learn languages more readily than others. The 
type who works hard but in periodic outbursts of activity, no matter how 
brilliant he is, may be less successful than the regular, routine type of 
learner of average intelligence. 


2.2.5 Background 
Persons with a multi-lingual background of spoken languages may find it 
easier to learn to speak a new language. 

Learners may find a language easy or difficult to understand in so far as 
it approximates to the phonology, grammar or vocabulary of their native 
language. A good foundation in the native language may well be an 
advantage. 

Background also affects the presentation of meaning. People from differ- 
ent cultures react differently to the same pictures and situations, since 
they may contain different cultural meanings for them. For them, the 
pictures may be connected with chains of associations different from those 


intended by the authors. 


2.3 LEVEL 

The suitability of a method to a learner depends on the level he has already 
reached in his study of the second language. Apart from the method not 
being intended for his scholastic level in years of study, it may not be 


suited to his real level of attainment. pe" 
What a learner may have been taught is no indication of what he knows. 


If he has covered the first book ofa particular course, it does not mean 
that he is ready to start the second, even though he may have had high 
marks in the examination at the end of the first year. Language teaching 
cannot be built on what the learner knew; it can only be built on what he 
knows. 


2.4 INTERESTS 
To what extent does the content of the course meet the motives and 
interests of the learners? 

If the learner does not want to learn the language, the best method will 
probably not succeed in teaching it to him. On the other hand, if he does 
not know what he wants the language for or what skills he wishes to 
acquire, he may still be sufficiently curious about the language itself or 
about the country in which it is spoken to develop an interest in the course. 

The degree of interest may vary in different sections of the course, since 
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the sort of material used in practising speech may not be the same as the 
sort used in reading and writing. We must examine separately the elements 
of interest (1) in the listening and speaking parts of the course, and (2) in 
the reading and writing sections. 


2.4.1 Listening and Speaking 


Are the situations used in the listening and speaking sections of the 
course those which the learner is likely to find believable? Are they situa- 
tions which he can connect with something familiar and useful—the home, 


the family, occupations, travel? Are they associated with his purposes in 
learning the language? 


2.4.2 Reading and Writing 


Does the reading material suit the interests of the learner? Does it 
his emotional level? The more emotion the reading arouses, the deeper the 
impression on the learner and the longer will he remember and more 
quickly recall the stories and their language. There may be the appeal of 
suspense by the use of conflict, competition and incomplete situ 
as are found in certain types of m 
learners will h 


appeal to 


ations such 
ystery stories. But different types of 
ave different sorts of reading interests. Adolescent boys, for 
example, are more likely than girls to be interested in stories of mystery 
and adventure. Other learners may prefer factual and informative reading 
matter. Does the course supply reading matter within the range of interests 


likely to be found in the group of learners for which it is intended? (See 
Ch. 9: 3.2.2.) 


2.5 TIME 


The time factor is of great importance in deciding whether a method is 
suitable for a particular group of learners. It is not the length of the course 
in running words that is the main factor, however; it is the amount of 
material taught. If the learner has only two hours a week of practice it is 
not necessarily preferable to replace a three-volume course covering a 
thousand-word vocabulary by a one-volume course covering the same 
material. 

Learning a language takes practice, and Practice takes time, at least as 
much time as learning any other skill, such as the ability to play a musical 
instrument. If little time can be devoted to language learning, the most 
suitable method may be the one with the minimum learning load and the 
maximum range of meaning and expression, in other words, the one with 
the greatest relative productivity (see Ch. 10), 
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Other factors to be considered here are the length, frequency, and 
distribution of periods into which the learning time is divided. If a method 
is used in an elementary school, daily periods of fifteen to twenty minutes, 
preferably in the morning, may be the most suitable. For the initial primary 
stages, more periods of short duration may be the most effective division 
of time; whereas the advanced stages may require fewer periods of longer 


duration. 

In some cases, an intensive course of several hours a day may be better 
than an extensive course of a few hours a week over a longer period. Here 
learning plateaux and saturation points have to be taken into considera- 
tion. 


2.6 SIZE OF GROUP 

This is another important factor affecting the suitability of a method. A 
method suitable for a small class of fifteen learners or less may be unsuit- 
able for classes of forty or fifty, and quite impossible for classes of more 
than a hundred. For the latter, methods with effective and abundant 
audio-visual materials may often be preferable.!99* On the other hand, the 
teacher may devise techniques whereby a very large group 1$ divided into 
teams of four or five learners, the best teams giving practice to the poorer 
ones. This, however, is not a matter of method but of teaching technique 


(see Ch. 14). 


2.7 CULTURE GROUP 


A method may not be equally suitable for all national and cultural back- 


grounds. The content may be so unfamiliar as to be incomprehensible. Or 
the text may not be the type which interests certain cultures. Some Oriental 
groups, for example, have a preference for the picturesque and the 


romantic. 


3. TEACHER AND METHOD 

A good method can be useless in the hands of a teacher who does not know 
how to use it; a good teacher can be ineffectual with a poor method. We 
must therefore examine (1) the suitability of the teacher to the method, and 
Q) the suitability of the method to the teacher. 


3.1 surrABILITY OF TEACHERS 
The suitability of a language teacher is a matter of (1) his language skills, 
(2) his professional skills, and (3) his teaching load. 
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3.1.1 Language Skills 


Does the teacher know enough of the language to use the method? If the 
method teaches the spoken language and does not include recordings, is 
the teacher’s pronunciation alone good enough to serve as a model? If it 
is not, the phonetics part of a course and the availability of recordings 
may take precedence over other features of the method. 

Of course, we should expect the teacher to know the language he is 
teaching. But this is not always the case, and it is not a simple either-or 
question. It is not sufficient that he should know the language well in order 
to teach it. If it were, the best language teachers would be native speakers 
with higher degrees in their own language and its literature. Such persons 
have sometimes turned out to be not the best teachers of their mother 
tongue as a foreign language. What is important is a mastery of the 
language at the level at which it is being taught. Some outstanding ele- 
mentary language teachers can never compete with a native speaker in 
range of vocabulary, but they may have no need to do so. They may have 
a good pronunciation, a mastery of the structure of the language, speak it 


fluently and on top of this, be able to out-teach some of the best native 
Speakers. 


3.1.2 Professional Skills 


Has the teacher the necessary teaching skills to use the method? Is he clear 
on language-teaching principles and procedures? Is he able to make the 
necessary adaptations of the texts? Does he know how to prepare drills 
and assignments? 

Ifthe method relies heavily on ostensive procedures, is the teacher skilled 
in using these? Is he willing to use them—or are they beneath his dignity? 

Is the teacher's professional training orientated towards a different level 
from the one at which he is teaching? If he has few qualifications, this does 
not mean that he should be teaching at an elementary level. It has even 
been Suggested that the contrary is the case, that none but the most 
experienced and most skilled teachers can properly handle young begin- 
ners, that teachers of beginners should know phonetics, have a keen ear, a 
good pronunciation, an intimate acquaintance with the foreign country 
and its people, and be able to teach what they know efficiently and with 
enthusiasm. Only mature and experienced teachers can do this.1138:47 

Elementary language teaching, however, has often been considered as a 
period of “penal servitude” to be endured until the teacher has acquired 
sufficient seniority and réputation to be allowed to teach what he really 
wants—literature, grammar, textual criticism and the like.°51:6 
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3.1.3 Teaching Loads 

Has the teacher the time to use the method? Some methods require more 
preparation than others. The less preparation done by the method, the 
more will have to be done by the teacher, and the more time will he need 
to devote to the preparation of his lessons. But teachers with six or more 
hours a day of elementary language teaching may not have sufficient time 
to prepare each lesson. 

The method may be an excellent one and the teachers employing it 
highly skilled in the teaching and use of the language; yet there may not 
be enough time to undertake the amount of lesson preparation which the 
method requires of the teacher. In such situations a less perfect method 
which does more teaching may be what is needed. 


3.2 SUITABILITY OF METHODS 

The suitability of a method to the skills and teaching load of the teacher 
depends on (1) the amount of adaptation it requires for use in the par- 
ticular teaching situation, (2) the amount of preparation needed to use it, 
and (3) the amount of guidance or help which the method gives the teacher 
through the teaching manual or teaching notes. 


3.2.1 Adaptation 

What can the teacher do with the method? How much adaptation does it 
need for the situation in which he has to teach? How adaptable is the 
course? 

A method intended for other purposes than the one for which it is being 
used may be well worth adapting because of its general teaching qualities. 
Some methods, however, are more easily adapted than others. Some 
characteristics are easy to alter, while others are quite complicated. It is 
easier, for example, to take a well-graded method and alter its presentation 
than it is to take a method with a good presentation and alter its gradation. 


3.2.2 Preparation 

How much preparation does the method require in order to be properly 
taught? A method relying heavily on the presentation of meaning through 
Objects, actions and situations may demand more preparation than the 
teacher can handle. Many methods give only a fraction of the amount of 
practice needed for a mastery of the material presented. The authors of 
some methods simply assume that the teacher will have plenty of time to 
Prepare the necessary drills and exercises. These persons seem either un- 
willing or unable to realize that the preparation of exercises for language 
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learning is an undertaking of vast proportions. It is so time-consuming that 
some writers on the subject have suggested that if teaching is a full-time 
occupation, so is the preparation of exercises,$88:146 

Many teachers, however, have neither the time nor the competence to 
prepare the right sort of exercises. This is a job for the specialist. There- 
fore in some teaching situations, the number and variety of exercises 
supplied by a method may be the deciding factor in its adoption. 

Related to this is the question of equipment. Some methods, excellent 
though they may be, may require film-projectors, tape recorders and other 
equipment. Are these available to the teacher who is expected to use the 
method? Lack of proper equipment may be a factor in the choice of one 
method rather than another; so may the willingness or ability of the 
teachers to make use of the equipment available. 


3.2.3 Teaching Guidance 


How does the method help the teacher to d 
guidance does it give him? This ma 
beginning of the text to an el 
the method with separate texts 


© the teaching? How much 
y vary from a few paragraphs at the 
aborate teaching manual. Quite common is 
for the teacher and the learner. The teacher's 
text may contain everything found in the learner's book and, in addition, 
more or less elaborate teaching notes appended to each teaching unit. The 
quality and amount of these notes may be a deciding factor. A method 
with a good teacher's book or an elaborate teaching manual may enable 
semi-skilled language teachers, given the necessary time, to use the method 
adequately. Some such manuals give step-by-step teaching plans for each 
lesson. Others avoid this on the ground that they must not take the initia- 
tive away from the teacher. The plans, however, may have been included 
only by way of suggestions to the teacher and on the assumption that if 
he can make better ones he probably will. A teacher’ 
limited that he will welcome anything which takes the burden of prepara- 
tion off his shoulders. Some methods include a standard teacher-training 
course as a prerequisite to the use of the materials in class. 

In evaluating teaching manuals or teaching notes, i 
to examine the completeness, clarity and precision 
given. Some teaching manuals are of little help bec. 
cision. One method, for example, has a teacher's book 
teacher to make the pupils associate a new word with it 
giving any indication whatsoever how this can be done 
instruction makes the teaching manual superfluous for 
and unsuitable for the unskilled. 


s time may be so 


t is also important 
of the instructions 
ause they lack pre- 
which instructs the 
$ meaning, without 
- Such vagueness of 
the skilled teacher, 
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4. TEACHER AND LEARNER 


Although it is not directly related to the suitability of methods, the prob- 
lem of the relationship between teacher and learner is one which must 
eventually be analysed. Aside from the general compatibility of the teacher's 
personality with those of his students, there is the question of the teacher's 
ability to make good language learners out of the persons he is teaching. 
To begin with, it may be necessary to discover and remove certain psycho- 
logical obstacles to language learning. The teacher may have to make an 
initial effort, for example, to improve the learner's attitude towards the 
language and the people who speak it. It may be necessary for him to 
inculcate in the learner the importance of correctness in oral or written 
expression. Or the teacher may have to remove a number of inhibitions 
which prevent the learner from making what appears to him as a series of 
funny sounds and grimaces. There is also the problem of doing away with 
the fear of being laughed at, either because of these strange sounds or 
because of mistakes in the language. 

It is also most important that the teacher create in the classroom the 
sort of climate most conducive to the learning of a foreign language. In 
certain cases, this may be just as important for the success of a language 
class as is the suitability of the method. 
_ We must distinguish, however, between the suitability of a method and 
its use. The fact that a method suits a teacher’s qualifications does not 
guarantee that it will be used effectively. The use of a method can only be 
examined in the lessons which come from it. To get an idea of how effec- 


tively a method is used we have to analyse a series of lessons over a certain 
Period of time. To facilitate the an 


alysis, tape recordings and kinescopes 
may be made of each lesson. In fact, 


this may have to take the place of the 
method and its teaching materials for the learner-linguist working alone 
with an informant and in cases where neither the teacher nor the learners 
make use of a textbook or of any sort of materials prepared in advance. It 
is to the analysis of the lesson, therefore, that we must now turn. 

What does the analysis of a lesson involve? It involves an examination 
of the three basic characteristics which all language lessons are necessarily 
made of: (1) the items of language included ; (2) the plans or arrangements 
Made for their teaching; (3) the techniques used to teach them. It is to 
these characteristics of lesson analysis that the next three chapters are 
devoted. 
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Lesson Analysis |: The Language 


OUTLINE 


. INTRODUCTION 
- ADAPTATION 


1.1 What is added? 
1.2 What is omitted? 
1.3 What is changed? 


. EXPLOITATION 


2.1 Formal Analysis 
2.1.1 Listing 
2.1.2 Tabulating 

2.2 Semantic Analysis 
2.2.1 Delimitation of Items 
2.2.2 Determining Semantic Relations 
2.2.3 Grouping into Teaching Points 
2.2.4 Ordering the Points 
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0. INTRODUCTION 


A distinction has already been established between the amount of teaching 
done by the text and the amount done by the teacher. Two teachers may 
use the same text in entirely different ways, and each to a different extent, 
both in what the text teaches and the way it teaches it. We first consider 


what use the teacher makes of the text. To what extent is the language of 
the method (1) adapted, and (2) exploited? 


1. ADAPTATION 


The adaptation of a text may take three forms: (1) something may be 
added, (2) something may be omitted, and (3) something may be changed. 


l.l WHAT IS ADDED? 


A teacher may add new items to the method either in his lesson plan or, 
ad lib, during the lesson. To find which these are, both the lesson and the 
lesson plan must therefore be examined (see below). How many items are 
added? What are they? Why are they added? 

The most justifiable additions are concrete nouns in the form of highly 
frequent and available regional words; the least justifiable are likely to 
be structural items. 

The number of items added is an important factor, since it alters the 
learning of all others. For example, if a teaching unit in the method has 
fifteen nouns and five structure words, and the teacher adds 
nouns to these, he either decreases the relative amount of le. 
per item or will have to increase the total learnin 
these alternatives has the teacher chosen? 

Are the items added incorporated into the method? Are they combined 
into sentences with other items taught? Are arrangements made for their 


recurrence in subsequent lessons, or are they used in one lesson and then 
forgotten? Does the addition of one item invol 


For example, if a word like Jook is added, it m 
the preposition at or for and the groups to look 
In making additions, has the teacher taken su 


another ten 
arning time 
g time required. Which of 


ve the teaching of others? 
ay involve the addition of 
at or to look for something. 
ch things into account? 


1.2 WHAT IS OMITTED? 


Anything omitted reduces the learning load: but the extent to which it 
does so depends on what is omitted. As a general rule, the omission of 
structural items makes the greatest reduction in learning loads 


If the teacher omits an item from the method, however, he must make 
sure to omit it, not only in one lesson but in all Subsequent lessons. Other- 
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wise, the learner is up against unknown items which the method assumes 
he knows. 


1.3 WHAT IS CHANGED? 
Items may be grouped differently or arranged in different sequences. Some 
things may be taught earlier; some later. The problem facing the teacher 
who teaches an item earlier than does the text he is using is that of making 
sure that it is not forgotten by the time it comes up in the text. He has also 
the problem of seeing that it can be absorbed by the structures which have 
been or are being taught. 

If, on the other hand, the teacher postpones an item taught in the text, 
he is faced with the task of continually eliminating it from the method 
until he reaches the point where he decides to introduce it. 


2. EXPLOITATION 

Some methods exploit their possibilities more than others. A method, 
chosen for its excellence, may nevertheless rely heavily on the teacher for 
its maximum effectiveness in use. 

The potentialities of a method may be both formal and semantic. In 
Order to exploit these, the teacher must know what they are. He can do 
So only through a formal and semantic analysis of the items in the text. If 
the method does not supply such an analysis, he will have to do his own. 


2.1 FORMAL ANALYSIS 

In order to get the most out of the method, it is important for the teacher 
to know which forms (phonological, grammatical, and lexical) are taught, 
and how much can be said with them. To find this out he needs (1) lists of 
items included, and (2) tables of their use in the structures taught. 


2.1.1 Listing | | | 
If the method does not supply a list of items taught in the order in which 


they appear, the teacher will have to ma 
Make any sort of analysis, he must know 
taught, 
Using the text and the teaching manual as guides, the teacher can send 
Y making separate but parallel lists for the phano oie grammar = 
Vocabulary in the order in which the items appear. -— v m s 
an teaching point. Once a eee a lists tell him what the 
ethod te er in which it is taught. | 
The lie plane ime show to what extent material which pre- 


what is taught and when it is 
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cedes can help to teach the material which follows. This can be done for 
the forms of the language by making cumulative tables of all the structures 
and the items which fit into them. Some teachers require the learners 
themselves to do this as the course proceeds. 


2.1.2 Tabulating 


In order to be able to exploit the method fully, the teacher must know 
what he has to teach with, and what can be said with what is taught. In 
other words, he must have some idea of the semantic productivity of the 
lesson he happens to be teaching (see Ch. 10: 2.1.1). 

This will give the raw material necessary to introduce, present and 
drill each new teaching point effectively. To get an idea of the language 
he has to teach with, the teacher must put the known vocabulary into the 
new patterns (sentence, clause and phrase structures) and the new voca- 
bulary into the known patterns. This gives him a series of tables from 
which he may extract the sense-making sentences he needs for the pre- 
sentation and drill of the new teaching points. 


(i) Known Vocabulary into New Patterns 


Suppose that the new pattern to be taught is THE X Is ON THE Y. The 
teacher puts under X all the known words that t 
pattern, and under Y all the known words w 
The result is a table which might look some 


ake this place in the 
hich can take the final position. 
thing like this : 


NEW PATTERN 


KNOWN KNOW. 
WORDS * 


WORDS 


» One can get an even larger 
substituting them for the article the in the above pattern. 
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(ii) New Words into Known Patterns 


Suppose that the new words to be taught are door, window, roof, wall, 
ceiling, station, hospital, restaurant, and post-office. A list is made of the 
patterns already taught (THIS IS X, I'M GOING TO THE X, etc.), and as many 
as possible of the new words are fitted in. | 


KNOWN PATTERN 
a 
door 
window 
roof 
wall 
ceiling 
station 
hospital 
restaurant 
post-office 


NEW 
WORDS 


KNOWN PATTERN 


door 
window 
roof 
wall 

going to the | ceiling 
station 
hospital 
restaurant 
post-office 


NEW 
WORDS 


In some patterns, known words may be combined with new ones: 


KNOWN PATTERN 


wall 
ceiling NEW 
WORDS 


roof 
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or, more elaborately : 


KNOWN PATTERN 


Known_ Words New Words 


He 
She 


door 
window 
station 


hospital 
The Women 


. restaurant 
taxis 


post-office 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
My bags 
We 
You 
They 


If the new teaching point is a structure word, both the known patterns 
and known words can be combined with it. For example, if the new teach- 
ing point is in there may be such a combination as this: 


KNOWN PHRASE STRUCTURE 


box 
NEW drawer KNOWN 
STRUCTURE 
WORD 


pocket WORDS 
bag 
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And this. 
KNOWN SENTENCE AND PHRASE STRUCTURE 
n [ I I am 
ny 
QE Yau the knife 
© 2 We are my pen the B6 
> 3 They g your book my drawer 
putting your 
zæ | . 
EE He his pencil his ag 
o She 1 pocket 
ZA " her watch her 
MZ The woman is 
TI 
I T their key 
A. l= 


With tables such as these in front of him, the teacher sees at a glance 
the possibilities of using the known to teach and drill the unknown. 


2.2 SEMANTIC ANALYSIS 

For the semantic exploitation of a method, a different analysis is neces- 
sary. If the teacher is to use the meaning of one item to teach, drill and 
reinforce the meaning of others, (1) he will have to know which items are 
semantically separate, that is, he will have to delimit the various meanings, 
(2) he will have to know the relation between the meaning of one item and 
that of another; this will permit him (3) to group the items into teaching 
Points, and (4) to evaluate and arrange them in the order in which they 
are best taught. All, little or none of this may already have been done by 
the method ; much of it may have to be done by the teacher. 


2.2.1 Delimitation of Items 
This operation may start from the list o 
a list gives only the forms taught, however, 
© used only as a starting point. 
It is important for the teacher to 


f forms taught (see above). Since 
and not the meanings, it can 


know all the meanings in which each 


form has been used. The list may, for example, include the structure word 
on in the fourth lesson; in order to exploit this fully. the teacher must 

DOW whether its spatial sense (on the table), its temporal sense (on 
June 23rd), or both, have been or are being taught. 


2.22 Determining Semantic Relations 


Once all the meanings of all items are lis 
Which can be used to help teach and dri 


sted, it is possible to find out 
Il which. For example, if the 
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temporal sense of on has been taught, it can be used for drill in the use of 
the days of the week (on Friday), or vice versa. 


2.2.3 Grouping into Teaching Points 


When the semantic relations of all items are known, they can then be 
divided into teaching points made of simple items or of groups of items 
which inter-teach one another. For example, the relation between on and 
off is one of opposition. If both words occur together at the same level, 
they may be grouped together into a single teaching point since the mean- 
ing of one helps to teach the meaning of the other by exclusion. There 
may be a number of such pairs, one of which excludes the other: to-from, 
this-that, put-take, up-down. 

On the other hand, items of vocabulary may be grouped together 
because of some common semantic characteristic. For example, table, 
chair, shelf, and floor may be grouped into a single teaching point because 
they are all surfaces. The justification of this depends, of course, on the 
items with which they are going to be used. If the structure word on is 
being taught, table, chair, shelf, and floor may be the words which repre- 
sent the only surfaces available for presenting and drilling this item, since 
any number of known objects can be placed on them. 


2.2.4 Ordering the Points 


Once the teaching points are established, the orde 
in the lesson will finally have to be determined. Th 
relative importance, or on the semantic or formal 
For example, the structure word on is more 


r in which they appear 
is may depend on their 
relations between them. 
important a point than table, 
owever, that it has to appear 
faces have been included 


; Or it may have to be done by the 


in h is going to do before he does 
it. It is this decision, this teaching plan, that we = analyse 
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0. INTRODUCTION 


Language-teaching efficiency may be examined by analysing a series of 
lesson plans over a period of time. Even a superficial analysis of the lesson 
plans can tell us the procedures of presentation, the predominance of skills, 
and the frequency of reviews. It can tell us how much teaching is done by 
the teacher and how much by the method, what the teacher has omitted 
or added to the text, and the extent to which he exploits his material. 

The first thing in analysing a teaching plan is to ask who made it and 
for what purpose. Does it come entirely from the teacher or partly from 
the teaching manual, or from a series prepared by another teacher? 

The nature of the lesson plan will depend on the sort of lesson, the 
length of the lesson and the level of teaching. There are three sorts of 
lessons: informative, affective, and practical. All of these may appear as 
language teaching, which can be informative when the lesson is about the 
language, its grammar or evolution, affective when it appreciates the 
literature, and practical when it teaches people to use the language. It is 
this last sort of lesson which concerns us here. It is a sort which necessarily 
involves a certain amount of learner participation; and the more participa- 
tion involved, the more planning required. 


Lesson plans may differ in (1) objectives, (2) procedures, (3) order, and 
(4) proportion. 


1. OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of a lesson plan may vary according to (1) the level of 


teaching, (2) the type of lesson being taught, (3) the language skills used 
and (4) the teaching points presented. 


1.1 LEVEL 


For what level is the plan intended? Is it suitable for this level? Quite 


often a lesson plan may be excellent for advanced learners but not at all 
appropriate for beginners. 


1.2 TYPE 


What type of lesson does the plan outline? This depends on whether the 
lesson is devoted to presenting new material, revising old material, or 


correcting bad habits. Remedial lessons, for example, although they may 
look very much like lessons for beginners, may cover a great deal more 
material. 
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1.3 SKILLS 

If the lesson is not to be about the language, its literature, or culture, 
it will have to present one or more of the four primary language skills— 
listening, speaking, reading and writing. Which of these are included in 
the plan? Some plans may be limited to only one; there are plans for 
reading lessons or conversation lessons, for example. A lesson plan may 
be limited to one aspect of a single skill; it may be a plan for a lesson in 
Pronunciation and may be further limited to the identification of the 
Televant sounds. 


1.4 TEACHING POINTS 

What items are taught and how are they grouped in the plan? What sort 
are they—phonetic, lexical, structural? How many are there? A lesson 
Which teaches ten structure words in a half-hour period will be more 
difficult than one which teaches ten concrete nouns in the same time. 


2. PROCEDURES 

A lesson plan necessarily involves a number of teaching procedures. 
Each of these may include a variety of different activities. There are some 
fundamental ones, however, that one might expect to find in any complete 
lesson plan. 

Language lesson plans include: (1) A list of equipment ; (2) procedures 
for Preparing the learner; (3) presentation of the teaching point, (4) 
guidance of the learner in his first attempts; (5) habit formation; (6) 
application of language items taught, and (7) a final checking-up and 
Summing-up. Which of these procedures does the plan under analysis 
Include? 


2.1 EQUIPMENT 

Does the plan include a list of equipment which the teacher will need, to 
Present and drill the items in the teaching point? If he is using ostensive 
Procedures of presenting meaning, is there an ordered list of all the objects 
9r models he needs to get the meaning of the new point across? 

Of course, the materials listed depend on both the teaching point and 
the type of drills included in the plan. Some drills may require flash-cards, 
Word-strips, film-strips, or recordings. OON 

The list of equipment may be placed at the head of the plan since it 
Must be consulted before the lesson begins. 


2.2 PREPARATION OF LEARNER : 
A learner who knows what he has to do and is well disposed to do it, 
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gives a better performance than one who does not know what to expect. 


In language learning, the preparation of the learner has to be (1) psycho- 
logical, and (2) linguistic. 


2.2.1 Psychological Preparation 


It is important to prepare the mind of the learner for the lesson and the 
teaching point it includes. It is first of all necessary to attract his attention 
to what is being taught. In some cases it is possible in a few sentences to 
fill his mind with examples of the importance, agreeableness and facility 
of what he is going to be taught. Is there anything at the start of the plan 
that is meant to attract the learner’s attention either to the new point or to 
something which leads to it? 

It may simply be an indication of some action, either by the teacher 
or by a learner, designed to attract attention. For example, if the teaching 
point includes whose, the teacher might begin by collecting some of the 
learners’ belongings—pens, pencils, knives, books—with the intention later 
of returning them or asking the learners to return them in answer to the 
question: Whose X (pen, etc.) is this? Or if the first sentence in the sequence 
is Where’s my book? the teacher might begin by putting his book on the 
floor or by asking one of the learners to do so. 


2.2.2 Linguistic Preparation 
In addition to training learners in lan: 
vocabularies, native speakers, 

preparation for each new teachi 
items already taught. If the kn 
drill the new teaching point, th 


guage learning—in exploiting limited 
documents—there is the more specific 
ng point by showing its relation with the 
own material is to be used to present and 
learner will have to be reminded of what 
this material is; and the teacher will have to make sure that it is still known. 
Is there anything in the plan, therefore, that takes this into account? 
Once the teacher has the att 


diately building a bridge from 


m 


. Having put book on floor, ask: Where’s my book? 
2. Class: | 


It’s on the floor, 
3. Take book off the floor, put it on the s 
table and ask the class: 


Where's my book? 
4. Class: It's on the table. 
5. Point to table and say slowly: Yes. It is on the table. 
6. Point to floor and say slowly: | 


It was on the floor. 
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In this case, the new teaching point, was, first appears in Number 6 above 
and is based on a knowledge of Numbers 1 to 5, which form a bridge to 
the new point. If this bridge does not exist in the minds of the learners, it 
is up to the teacher to build it; if it is not strong enough, it is up to him to 
strengthen it. For if the learners are still struggling with is, they will not 
easily master was or will be. If they do not know It is on the table they can 
hardly be expected to use this sentence as a means of learning Jt was on the 
table, The teacher may have to re-teach or review all the words (on, where, 
etc.) in the first five sentences before he can go on to the new point in the 
sixth. He may have to go over his old lesson plans for these points and 
have them ready in case he needs them. j 

But he will first have to analyse the meaning of the new point and see 
how it could be linked to or made to depend on something which has 
already been taught. Just as the above use of was depends on a knowledge 
of is (since the past assumes a knowledge of the present), so the plural 
assumes the singular; part depends on the names of things that have 
parts; high and low, long and short, on the names of things that can be 
high or low, long or short. 


2.3 PRESENTATION 
How are the forms and meanings of the new point to be presented? 


2.3.1 Forms 
Which forms are to be taught, the spoken form, the written form, or both? 
Are these presented in context or in isolation? 

Any new form of a language, spoken or written, must have a model. 
What is this model to be? If the form is to be spoken, is the teacher to rely 
9n his own pronunciation, or is he to use recordings? If, in addition to the 
Spoken form. the written form is to be presented, is it to be shown before, 
after or at the same time? How is the written form to be first presented— 
With flash-cards, word-strips, film-strips, or on the blackboard? (See Ch. 


8:122) 


2.3.2 Meanings 

What procedures are to be used to get 

the learner's own language, objects, a 

Words he already knows? How many © 
h. 8: 


8:2) E 
If the new point is a new pattern, does the teacher present it by means of 


Words already known? These words will be found in the analysis he has 


the meanings across to the learner— 
ctions, situations, pictures, or the 
f these procedures are used? (See 
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previously made for each of the teaching points. (See Ch. 12: 2.1.2.) If the 
new point is a word, he may present it by means of known patterns, the 
possibilities of which he can find in the tables which were the results of 
the same analysis. By means of what is known, he is thus able to make 
the meaning and form of the new point clear. | 

He may decide to present important points such as structural words in 
more than one way, and follow up with a number of useful examples, so 
as to give the learners the idea that they are learning something of im- 
portance. . 

In making his plan, the teacher lists what he and the learners are going 
to do and say during the presentation. Keeping the above example of was, 
here is one teacher's plan for presenting it: 


Equipment: Books, pencils, watches and other objects the names for which 
are known to the learners. 


DO SAY 

1, Put book on the floor, and ask: Where’s my book? 
2. Encourage class to respond: It’s on the floor. 
3. Take the book off the floor, put it on 

the table, and ask: Where’s my book? 
4. Class: It’s on the table. 
5. Point to table and say slowly: Yes. It’s on the table. 

It is on the table. 

6. Point to floor and say slowly : It was on the floor. 
7. Put pencil on the table and ask: Where’s my pencil? 
8. Class: It’s on the table. 
9 


- Now take it off the table, and put it 
on a seat and ask: 
10. Class: 
11. Point to the pencil on the seat and say: 
12. Point to the table and say slowly: 
13. Put watch on the table and ask: 


Where's my pencil? 
It's on the seat. 
It is on the seat. 
It was on the table. 
Where's my watch? 


14. Class: It's on the table. 
15. Put watch in pocket and ask: Where's my watch? 
16. Class: 


It’s in your pocket. 
Yes. It is in my pocket. 
It was on the table, etc. 


17. Put hand over pocket and say slowly: 
18. Point to the table and say: 


2.4 GUIDANCE 


Before the learner can be drilled in the new te 
necessary for him to know that he is capable of us 
with a realization that he is able to achieve wh: 
bad habits are to be avoided, the first efforts of 


aching point, it may be 
ing it, so that he can start 
at he has been taught. If 
the learner must be care- 
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fully guided, both for (1) comprehension of the teaching point and (2) its 
Production. What is there in the plan that takes care of this? 

Guidance may take the form of checking comprehension and guiding 
production. 


2.4.1 Comprehension 


Comprehension may be checked (i) by asking the learner to point to some- 
thing, (ii) to do something, (iii) to answer a question, or (iv) to explain 
in his own language. Which of these procedures is used? 


2.4.2 Production 


If the lesson includes oral or written production of the new teaching 
Point, does the plan make room for a try-out of the new point under the 
Supervision of the teacher? Is enough time allowed for this? 

After the learners have been taught the meaning and expression of the 
New teaching point, they try using it themselves at their own speed in order 
to get the feel of it. For example, continuing the above sequence for the 


Presentation of was: 


1. Point and say: My watch was on the table. 
2. Ask: Where was my watch? 
3. Answer question : It was on the table. 

4. Ask the class: Where was it? 

5. Let the class answer: It was on the table. 

6. Ask: Where is it? 

7. Class: It’s in your pocket. 

8. Ask: Where was my pencil? 
9. Answer question : It was on the table. 
10. Ask class: Where was it? 
11. Class: It was on the table. 
12. Ask class: Where is it? 
13. Class: It’s on the seat. 
14. Ask: Where was my book? 
15. Answer question : It was on the floor. 
16. Ask class: Where was it? 
17. Class: It was on the floor. 
18. Ask class: Where is it? 
19. Class: It's on the table, etc. 


e the class confidence that they can 


Such sequences are designed to giv et 
though perhaps hesitatingly. 


Use the new word or pattern correctly, 
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. 2.5 HABIT FORMATION 


Any language-teaching plan must take into account the fact that a language 
is a system of habits. What provision is there in the plan, therefore, for 
converting what is taught into a habit? Language habits include (1) ex- 
pression, as in the case of pronunciation, and (2) content, as in the use of 
the right words in a given situation. 


2.5.1 Expression Drills 


Formal habits may be developed in the use of (i) the spoken forms, and 
(ii) the written forms. 


(i) Spoken Forms 


Although the class may now be able to give correct formal responses, they 
will not yet have mastered the teaching point. Drills are needed to make 
their pronunciation, rhythm, and intonation natural and fluent. Drills 
include articulation and catenation, rhythm and intonation, and pattern. 
(a) Articulation and Catenation Drills: 

These include the articulation and catenation features connected with 
the teaching point. To continue the above example, this part of the lesson 
might show and drill the use of the strong form in such sentences as Where 
WAS it? Or it may concentrate on the weak form in such sentences as 7t 
was on the table. So as not to take up too much time in the teaching point, 
the drills may be in chorus. Here the teacher might also drill any difficult 
sounds with which the learners may be having difficulty, 


(b) Rhythm and Intonation Drills: 


This type of drill gives practice in the rh 
teaching point and incorporates it into 
preferably in those in which it most us 


ythm and the intonation of the new 
sentence structures already taught, 
ually appears, 


the teacher makes the necessary variati 


the same rhythm and intonation again and again, 
Teacher It was in the room. 
Class: It was in the room, 
Teacher: It was on the floor. 
Class: It was on the floor, etc, 
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So as to make sure not to make any rhythm or intonation changes from _ 
one sentence to the next, the teacher might indicate in his teaching notes a 
thythm and intonation which is both natural and simple. If rhythm and 
intonation, however, is the subject of the course, the point of the drill 
might be to keep the same words and structures and to change the rhythm 
or intonation in response to changing situations signalled by the teacher. 

If the teacher has recordings spaced for repetition, this might be the 
time to bring them into the plan. Group singing and oral reading might 
also come in at this point. 


(c) Pattern Drills: 
The purpose of this type of drill is to lead the learner to pronounce the 


New teaching point not only correctly but also independently. It is the 
Same sort of chorus repetition as the above rhythm drill except that 
the teacher gives only the variation, and the class, the complete form. For 


example: 


Le 

Teacher: It was on the floor. 
Class: It was on the floor. 
Teacher: Table. 

Class: It was on the table. 
Teacher: Seat. 

Class: It was on the seat, etc. 
2. 

Teacher: It was in the box. 
Class: It was in the box. 
Teacher: Drawer. 

Class: It was in the drawer. 
Teacher: Water. 

Class: It was in the water, etc. 


the teacher simply refers to his analysis 


To ttern drills, y 
rene 2 ds which can fit into the pattern being 


and draws up a list of known wor 
drilled, (See Ch. 12: 2.1.) 


Gi) Written Forms < 
These include drills in the reading and writing of letters, words and 


sentences, 


(a) Letter Drills: r 
If some of the learners are not able to read the alphabet or if they have 
different alphabets, the teacher may have to give them a special course in 


Tecognizing letters and words. 
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After learning to read, the first thing that the learner must know in order 
to write is to be able to shape the letters. He may already have learned to 


do this in his own language; but if he has not, it must be taken into 
account in the plan. 


(b) Word Drills: 


In order to read and write, the learner must develop habits of recognizing 
words and of spelling them correctly. These skills may be practised through 
copying and spelling drills like word-alternation, word-completion, and 
word-building (see Ch. 9: 4.2.1). 

Once the learner can shape letters, the teacher may give him some 
practice in both language and penmanship by making him copy sentences 
which he is able to read. The teacher may also make him copy substitution 
tables, especially those which he is attempting to memorize. Later the 
learner may be asked to copy material which he has already memorized ; 
this is a sort of auto-dictation. 

If the learner is a literate adult who has started by reading phonetic 
script, transcription from phonetic script into ordinary spelling may be used 
as an exercise in writing as well as in ear-training. If the teacher is going 


to use the blackboard, he may include in his plan an outline of what he is 
going to put on it. 


(c) Sentence Drills: 


Skill in writing and punctuating sentences may be developed through such 
exercises as dictation and transcription (see Ch. 8: 4.2.2). A teacher may 
prefer to use dictation sparingly, however, since it may sometimes do 
more harm than good. He may decide to use only material with which the 
learner is thoroughly familiar, material so well prepared beforehand that 


no mistakes are made. Dictations which are full of mistakes are of little 
value as drills. 


2.5.2 Content Drills 


aching point and can pro- 
patterns, they still have to 


the new teaching point in 
ast with something already 
the future with the present, 


response to certain situations, often in contr 
known, for example, was contrasted with is, 
the plural with the singular. 


Situation drills force the learner to use the new point to convey mean- 
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ing. Conveying meaning in a language may be done in (i) speech, or (ii) 
writing. 


(i) Speech 

A learner may be given practice in speaking the language through the use 
of actions, pictures, and speech. Which of these are included in the 
plan? 


(a) Speech through Actions: 
Practice in speech may be developed through look-and-say drills, do-and- 
Say drills, and action games. These drills involve the creation of situations 
the response to which makes the learners use the words and patterns 
Covered in the form drills while combining the new teaching point with 
What they have already been taught. The number and range of these com- 
binations will be found in the analysis already made of the possibilities of 
the teaching point (Ch. 12: 2.1.2). To continue with the same illustration 
of the teaching of was, suppose that the analysis reveals that among other 
known patterns into which was can fit are the patterns WHERE WAS THE 
X? and IT was IN (on, at) THE X. The analysis will also show a number of 
Words that can take the place of X, such words as book, table, seat, pen, 
Pencil, key, knife, watch. This information would permit the teacher to 
devise the following situation drill for was: 

1. Collect different objects the names of which have already been taught—a 

pen, a pencil, a book, a knife, a key, a watch, etc. 
2. Put them in various places—in a drawer, in a bag, in a box, on the floor, 
On a table, on a seat, etc. 
3. Ask the class where each is: 
Where’s the key? 
Where’s the knife? 
4. Now collect all the objects 


they are now, and where they were: 
Where’s the key? Class: It’s on the table. 


Where was it? Class: It was in the bag. 
5. Ask the learners to do the asking. 


_ Or suppose the teaching point is wha 
in the same places; but instead of aski c l 
Were, each learner takes his turn in asking the class what is on (or in) 
What: What’s on the table? What’s in the drawer? What’s in the bag? 
(For further examples of speech drills through actions, see Appendix A.) 

The large number of drills necessary to convert a teaching point into a 

abit may result in boredom and in failure to maintain the amount of 


Class: It’s in the bag. 
Class: It’s in the drawer, etc. 
and put them on the table. Ask the class where 


1. The above objects might be used 
ng where they are and where they 
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attention needed for learning. If there is danger of this happening, the 
teacher may find it necessary to bring a few language games into the plan. 
The sort of games needed are those which raise the interest of the class 
while giving them practice in using the new teaching point in response e 
changing situations. To continue our above example of the teaching o 


was, here is a game which might follow after a number of ordinary situation 
drills : 


Guessing Game for Drilling WAS 


1. Have cards put in different parts of the room to represent the different 
parts of a town—station, post-office, etc. 

. Ask one of the learners to leave the room. 

- Go to one of the above places. 

. Return and call the learner back into the room. 

- Now ask the learner to try to guess where the teacher went. Other learners 
take their turns in asking the guessing learner: "Where was Mr. X?" 

- Guesses must be made in full sentences: “He was at the station. He was 
at the post-office, etc." 

- The learner whose question results in a correct guess has to replace the 
guessing learner, leave the room, and return to do the guessing. 


I w D 


As an additional example, here is a game for the drilling of what: 


Guessing Game for Drilling WHAT 


Ask a boy and a girl to stand in opposite corners of the room. Give each à 


complete collection of objects the names of which have already been taught. 


Put them in a box or a bag so that the class cannot see them. The boy and 
the girl take turns in putting a hand into the bag, taking a small object from the 
bag, concealing it in the hand, and in asking each learner to guess what it i5 
Each learner takes his turn in going through the following procedure: 

- Learner stands up and faces the boy in the corner. 


+ The boy in the corner asks him: What's in my hand? 
- The class asks him: 


+ He guesses: Isak st 
- If his guess is ri ndis 
If his guess is 
in the corner: 
6. The boy in the corner Shows the object 
to the class and Says what it is: 
- The learner must now face the girl in the Opposite 
; the did i B pin Ux same procedure. 
i e corner a im: Si 
9. The class asks him: rin i k sd [ier 
10. He guesses: It's a ticket j | 


UR © D = 


ght he takes the object. 
wrong he asks the boy 


What’s in your hand? 


It’s a book. 
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11. If he is right he keeps the object. 
If he is wrong he must ask: What's in your hand? 
12. The girl in the corner shows the object 
and says what it is: It's a pencil, etc. 


The learner with the greatest number of objects wins the game. 

Some games may be presented as team games. These sometimes appeal 
to the competitive instincts of certain age-groups. Do language games 
Such as these appear in the teaching plan? (For further examples of 
language games involving action, see Appendix B.) 

Many situations, however, cannot be produced in the classroom ; others 
cannot be changed rapidly enough to make them useful as drills. This is 
Where the use of pictures and film strips may be incorporated into the 
plan. Some textbooks supply a series of numbered pictures, each showing 


a different situation. 


(b) Speech through Pictures: 
Pictures of objects, actions, and situations may be shown and the learners 
may be asked to describe them or answer questions on them. 

Different drills may be used with picture-cards, blackboard drawings, 
Wall-pictures, flannel-boards, picture books, films and film-strips. Some of 
these may be used in picture-games as well. (See Appendixes A and B and 


Ch. 9: 2.2.4.) 


(c) Speech through Speech: 

The stimulus used to make the learner speak may, of course, be the most 
usual one, speech itself. The learner may be given speaking practice 
through question-and-answer drills, conversion, completion, matching and 
Substitution drills. (See Ch. 8: 2.2 and Appendix A.) 


(ii) Writing 
Does the plan include writing drills? I 
may be given through actions, pictures, and texts. 


f so, what sort? Practice in writing 


(a) Written Action Drills: 

These include all drills whereby the learner observes actions and writes 
down what he sees. They may be of the do-and-write type, where the 
learner describes actions he has just performed, or of the look-and-write 
type, where he describes the actions of others (see Appendix A). 
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(b) Written Picture Drills : 


These are similar to the speech-through-picture drills (see above), but 
instead of saying what he sees the learner writes it down (see Appendix A). 


(c) Written Textual Drills: 


Practice in writing may be provided through texts which have been either 
written on the blackboard, duplicated by the teacher, or supplied in the 
workbooks of the course. These include drills in sentence modification, 
sentence composition and paragraph writing (see Ch. 9: 4.3). 

Written exercises on the teaching point might be given either as class 
work or as homework. These exercises may range from filling in blanks to 
writing compositions, depending on the level. One possible exercise for 
was at the blank-filling level is to contrast it with is and later with were, 
are, and am, For example: 


IS, WAS and AM 
oe: here now. 


2s SRC acus here yesterday. 

3. The table... ee in this room now. 
LIN MM at my table now. 

5. dieses se there last night, etc. 


2.6 APPLICATION: EXPANDING THE CONTEXT 


In order that the new teaching point may become part of his usable 
language, it is important for the learner to get a feeling for the spoken 
and written contexts in which what he has learned is 


2.6.1 Conversation 


The new teaching point may be linked with contex 
tion. This may, for example, be done through the 
tion of model dialogues. The model dialogue may first be studied in class 
as a series of phonetic and pattern drills (see above), perhaps with the 
aid of recordings. The memorizing process may then 

home. Next day the dialogue may be dramatized in class. 


ts of everyday conversa- 
learning and dramatiza- 
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If dialogues are used, where do they come from? Does the teacher 
compose his own? Do they follow the interests and vocabulary of the 
class? Elementary dialogues are often more difficult to write than the more 
advanced ones; for as the vocabulary and structure increase, so does the 
productivity, and hence the possibilities for natural, everyday conversation. 


2.6.2 Extensive Reading 
It may be decided to expand the context further through reading. By thus 
being associated with a wide variety of contexts, the new point becomes all 
the more meaningful and all the easier to remember. This may be achieved 
through the use of reading material incorporating the new teaching point, 
and written within the learner’s vocabulary. 

The reading may be started in class and finished at home; or it may be 
done entirely at home. If the question forms have been taught, the learners, 
for homework, may be asked to prepare questions on the reading. 


2.7 CHECKING-UP AND SUMMING-UP 
Does the plan include a section devoted to a recapitulation of the items 
taught? Does the teacher leave time for checking the extent to which the 
lesson has been mastered by the class, and time for clearing up any difficul- 
ties which may have arisen? . . 

Although this section may be short, it may be important, since both the 
summing-up of a point and the testing of it reinforce all the impressions 
With which it has been connected throughout the lesson. 

Before going on to the next teaching point, therefore, the teacher may 
want to find out whether or not he has succeeded in teaching this one. 
From the oral responses already given he may have some idea of how well 
the class has mastered the new point. Yet it may be necessary for him to 
have a rapid, final check. Picking individual learners at random, he may 
present them orally with a number of questions or situations the response 


to which includes the new teaching point. For example : 


Teacher: Where was my watch, Tom? 


Tom: It was in your pocket. g 
Teacher: Where was my book, Jane? 
Jane: It was on the floor, etc. 


make some intelligent soundings to find out 
sufficient knowledge of the new point. 

From time to time, he may, of course, give more elaborate written 
tests which he can collect, correct, and study after the class. They may give 
him some idea of the sort of remedial teaching needed, and determine 


He may thus, in a short time, 
the percentage of the class with a 
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what his next lesson plan will be. He must not wait until improperly 
mastered teaching points become unchangeable habits. 


3. ORDER 


Teaching plans may differ considerably in the order in which their con- 
stituent parts are arranged. This applies to (1) the items presented, (2) the 
skills taught, and (3) the procedures used. 


3.1 ORDER OF ITEMS 

Two plans teaching the same items may present them in a different order. 
For example, if they include presentation of the structure words on and 
off, one plan may represent and drill on with table-shelf-floor, then present 
off and drill it similarly; whereas the other plan might have both on and 
off presented and drilled together, as opposites. 


3.2 ORDER OF SKILLS 


In what order are the skills arranged in the plan? Some teachers present 
reading and writing first because these may be considered the most 


accessible; others present listening and speaking first because they con- 
sider them the most active and often the most useful. 


3.3 ORDER OF PROCEDURES 


In what order are the procedures arranged? The most important differences 
in the order of procedures are in those concerned with content and ex- 
pression in presentation and habit formation. Some plans may put 
expression before meaning (content); some, after. 


Some present expression first and meaning later. There is an advantage, 
however, in starting the presentatio 


drills with expression forms. In t 
saying during the form drills and 


the expression forms of the language-phonemes, Stress, etc.; but not vice- 
versa. So that, if a learner has learned to Pronounce the new teaching 
point correctly, every sentence he utters in the 
his good pronunciation; otherwise, it rei 
in which case more form drills may 
errors. 


4. PROPORTION 
Finally, teaching plans differ in the way they apportion the lesson time 
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for (1) the teaching of the items in the lesson, (2) the exercise of the skills, 
and (3) the use of the procedures. 


4.1 PROPORTIONING THE ITEMS 
What proportion of the lesson time is given to each of the items taught? 
Is it justified? 

Some plans may devote no more time to the presentation of structure 
words than they do to concrete nouns; others may give much more time 
to the structural items, presenting each in a variety of different ways. 


4.2 PROPORTIONING THE SKILLS 

How much time is calculated for listening, speaking, reading and writing? 
The class-time which the learners may have to devote to some of these 
skills may depend on a number of external factors outside the control of 
the teacher. If home reading is out of the question, for example, reading 
in class may take up a greater proportion of the time than it otherwise 
would. 

Time spent on each skill may also depend on the level reached. In some 
methods, the elementary course requires that more than three-quarters of 
the time be devoted to speech. This proportion, however, gradually 
decreases as the course advances. In other methods, reading and writing 
may be required as the main skills taught. 


4.3 PROPORTIONING THE PROCEDURES 

What proportion of time is allotted to such procedures as learner prepara- 
tion, presentation, guidance, habit formation, application through con- 
text expansion, checking-up and summing-up? Some plans may allot most 
of the time to presentation; others, to drill. If many types of drills and 
games are used, what is the relative amount of time given to each? Some 
teachers may be so taken up with one type of drill that they ignore all 
the others. 

The amount of time devoted to a procedure may, of course, depend on 
the age of the learners. Children need more variety than adults and have a 
Shorter attention span. They may require a change of activity every five 
Or ten minutes. In the 1920s, in “direct method” classes in France, there 
Was a break of five minutes per quarter-hour to allow the children “to rest 
their ears" because of the concentration required when listening to a 
Strange language.1207:66 


Finally, is the plan usable? Is it easily followed? Is it confused, badly 
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arranged, or too detailed? If the plan is too detailed, is there a simple, 
single-page summary for easy reference in class? 

There may be a great difference, however, between a plan and its per- 
formance. We cannot therefore have a complete lesson analysis until we 
have observed the teacher in action, until we have analysed the teaching 
techniques used to convert the plan into a lesson. It is the analysis of 
teaching techniques, therefore, which will be our next concern. 
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In the analysis of the teaching techniques, we are concerned only with 
the teacher's performance, with how he does his job, with the use of his 
material facilities, and with his teaching tactics. What are the questions we 
must ask, therefore, in analysing the actual performance? 

The performance of a lesson includes: (1) the use of the lesson plan, 


(2) the equipment and layout, (3) techniques of presentation, and (4) 
techniques of repetition. 


1. THE USE OF THE PLAN 


The best teaching plan will have little effect if it is not properly used. In 
the first place, we must ask whether the teacher is qualified to use it? Are 
the activities called for within his linguistic and professional competence? 
If the plan requires him to use his own pronunciation as a model, is he 
capable of pronouncing the language properly? 

Secondly, is the teacher sufficiently familiar with the plan? Does he 
know it well enough to be able to give his whole attention to the class 
instead of to his teaching notes? Does he have to hesitate every few minutes 
to find out what he is going to do next? If he does, he may not only lose 
valuable classroom time; he may also lose the attention of the class. 

Thirdly, how closely does the teacher follow the plan? Are there any 
deviations or digressions? What is the reason for them? 


2. EQUIPMENT AND LAYOUT 


Physical surroundings are important for efficient language teaching, 
especially for techniques with a physical basis. The surroundings most 
relevant to language teaching techniques are: (1) the type of room, (2) the 
teaching equipment, and (3) the layout of the class. 


2.1 TYPE OF ROOM 


Are the size and shape of the room appropriate for the type of lesson to 
be taught? Is it too small, or too large, for the purposes of language 
teaching at the particular level? Does its shape permit a good distribution 


of the learners, or does it place them all, one behind the other, in a long 
corridor-type of room? 
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2.2 EQUIPMENT 
What does the room contain in the way of (1) furniture, and (2) teaching 
equipment? 


2.2.1 Furniture 

Is the furniture suitable for the level at which the teaching is done? Is 
there a place for storing the teaching equipment needed? What sort of 
demonstration table is there? Are the seats of the right sort? Are they 
movable or fixed? 


2.2.2 Teaching Equipment 
Has the teacher all the teaching equipment he needs for the lesson? Has 
he the right properties—objects, models, pictures? Or does he have to 
use some readily available classroom object and pretend that it is some- 
thing else? l ni 
Has he the projector and record-player he requires for the audio-visual 
part of his lesson? Are there suitable records, films or film-strips at his 
disposal? 


2.3 LAYOUT 


How efficiently are (1) the equipment and (2) furniture arranged from 
the point of view of the teacher and from the point of view of the learner? 


2.3.1 Layout of Equipment 

Is all the teaching equipment which will be required properly laid out 
before the lesson begins? Are the properties which are going to be used in 
the lesson close at hand and arranged in advance in the order in which 
they will be needed? Is all equipment ready to operate—projector and 
record-player loaded and checked, screen in the proper position? Or will 
class-time be wasted in threading and focusing the projector, or in re- 
winding upside-down tapes and inside-out film-strips? 


2.3.2 Seating Arrangement 

Are the seats arranged so that everyone can see the teacher, the black- 
board and the screen? If ostensive techniques are used, can all the learners 
see what is on the demonstration table? 

If the learners are to be asked what they are doing, can each learner see 
all the other learners? If some learners are to move about, does the seating 
arrangement permit each to leave his seat and return without disturbing 
the others? 
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Some forms of seating arrangement that fill these requirements are the 
U-shape, the semi-circle, and the hollow square. In some classrooms, 
however, such seating arrangements may be impossible because all seats 
are fixed in rows, one behind the other. 


3. TECHNIQUES OF PRESENTATION 


How does the teacher execute his plan for the presentation of (1) the 
forms, and (2) the meanings of the teaching points? 


3.1 EXPRESSION TECHNIQUES 
Are new forms presented in sentences or as isolated words? Are the sen- 
tences presented in context or in isolation? 

Does the teacher give a model for each new form presented, (1) a 
spoken model, and (2) a written model? 


3.1.1 Spoken Models 


Are the significant sounds of the language, therefore, clearly distinguish- 
able? Are they demonstrated as significant? Are the new words and forms 
spoken clearly, loudly, and slowly enough, and at the same time with a 
natural pronunciation? 


Is the learner required simply to imitate the model (teacher or record- 
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Is a check made on the learner’s auditory perception to make sure he is 
hearing correctly the sounds which he is expected to make? 


3.1.2 Written Models 
How is the written form of the teaching point first presented to the learner 
—on flash-cards, film-strips, word-strips, or on the blackboard? Are the 
letters large and legible enough? 

Are learners presented with isolated words or complete sentences? Are 
Sentences given in contexts? 


3.2 CONTENT TECHNIQUES 

How efficiently does the teacher use his plan to present the meaning of the 
new teaching points? Are the techniques used suited to the level of the 
class? Do they hold the interest of the learners? Is vividness of presentation 
and emotional appeal kept for the important points? 

In how many different ways is the same meaning presented? Does the 
importance of the item justify all of them? How is each procedure used? 
How much is (1) differential, (2) ostensive, (3) pictorial, and (4) con- 
textual? 


3.2.1 Differential 

Does the teacher make use of the learner’s own language? How much of 
it does he use? For what purpose? Does he use it to give rules, or to ask 
for them? Does he translate from one language into the other? 


3.2.2 Ostensive 
How effectively is the meaning conveyed through (i) objects, (ii) actions, 
and (iii) situations? 


(i) Objects 

The meaning of the teaching points may depend on objects that can be 
seen, felt and manipulated. If the object is too big or inappropriate to 
bring into the classroom, is there a model of it? Whether object or model 
is used, is it clearly visible? Is it isolated from all the others when used for 
demonstration? Is it held in such a way that every learner sces it and 
understands that the teacher is referring to it? Do the learners handle the 
objects? 
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(ii) Actions : 
If meaning is taught through actions, the clarity of the meaning will 
depend on the skilful use of appropriate gestures, especially at the very 
beginning when further clarification by means of language already taught 
is not possible. Because each gesture in the demonstration may have 
meaning, each gesture will count. Each meaningful gesture will have to 
be clear and distinct, stylized, stereotyped, and conventionalized. Super- 
fluous and meaningless gestures will have to be avoided. 

Are actions carried out, therefore, in such a way that they convey only 
the meaning they are supposed to convey? Are gestures clear-cut, distinct 
and significant? Are the significant gestures made with deliberateness or 
with nonchalance? Do they give the impression that the teacher is per- 
forming Something significant and is making an effort to get the meaning 
across to the learners? Is the attention of the learners during the demon- 


stration on the gestures of the teacher, or on their books? Are the books 
open or closed? 


How are the 


ques, especially at the beginning 
tense system may depend on it. If 
ginning, each sentence will have at 
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higher among adults). When the number of errors to be corrected is very 
high, either the rate of presentation is too fast or the plan has been badly 
graded. 


(iii) Situations 

Does the teacher make use of situations to convey meaning? In what 
way? Many fundamental structural meanings can be presented by means of 
real or realistic situations. These may be either classroom situations, 
isolated for the purpose, or selected everyday situations re-enacted in the 
classroom with the appropriate properties. Classroom situations like 
giving and getting books and pencils, going to the board or to the door, 
opening and closing the window, may be acted out and used to demonstrate 
structures. 

Everyday situations such as shopping and posting letters may also be 
acted out in class with the suitable properties. Are the situations used the 
sort which particularly interest the type of learner being taught? Have they 
some connection with his environment? Is the number of elements in both 
the situation and the linguistic structure the same? Are there situations 
which require linguistic responses beyond the language level taught? 


3.2.3 Pictorial 

If pictures are used to get meaning across, what sort are they—picture- 
cards, wall-pictures, flannel-board cuttings, films, film-strips, blackboard 
drawings? Are they made by the teacher or supplied by the course? Are 
they clear and unambiguous? Do they convey only the meaning they are 
intended to convey? (See Ch. 8: 2.3.) 


3.2.4 Contextual 

If the teacher uses words to teach the meaning of the new items, does he 
use only those which the learner already knows? Through what sort of 
verbal context does he teach—definition, enumeration, metaphor, sub- 
stitution, opposition, multiple context? (See Ch. 8: 2.4.) 


4. TECHNIQUES OF REPETITION 


How does the teacher execute that part of the plan devoted to making 
the language a habit? How efficiently does he drill the skills of (1) speech, 


(2) reading, and (3) writing? 


4.1 SPEECH 
We can examine the efficiency of speech-drill techniques from the points of 
view of (1) amount of learner’s speaking time, (2) accuracy of his speech, 
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(3) types of response, (4) contexts of speech, (5) variety of speech drills. 
(6) techniques of questioning, and (7) techniques of correcting. 


4.1.1 Amount 


The more practice the learner gets in speaking, the sooner will he become 
fluent in the language. 

For what proportion of the class time do the learners do the talking? 
Some methods recommend at least 30 per cent in the first year and 40 


per cent in the second. Do all the learners participate, or do only some of 
them? 


4.1.2 Accuracy 


The number of sentences spoken by the learner is not the only indication 
of the efficiency of speech drills. If these sentences always contain the same 
mistakes, these mistakes become language habits. 

How accurate are the first attempts of the learner? What percentage of 
errors is made in the oral exercises? 

How much incorrect speech does the learner hear? To cut down on the 
amount of incorrect speech some teachers always call on one of the best 
learners first and on the poorest ones last. Does the teacher display in- 
correct forms, or does he try to keep them out of sight and out of mind? 


What is the standard of accuracy and fluency required from the learners 
before they proceed? 


4.1.3 Types of Responses 


What is the proportion of chorus to individual responses? Does the 


teacher repeat with the class in chorus work, or does he keep his attention 
on the performance of the learners? 


1 ; incremental, variational 
and operational? (See Ch. 9: 0.2.) 


4.1.4 Contexts of Speech 
In what sort of contexts are the speech drills performed—actions pictures, 
texts? What proportion of each? 4 


Do the learners do a ti i kin 
about them? Do they talk abo ec ici ae 


ut the actions of other learners? Do the 
learners repeat the actions of the teacher? Is their timing controlled? 
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4.1.5 Variety of Speech Drills 


How many types of drills are used to practise the teaching point? What 
are they? (See Ch. 8 and Appendix A.) 

What use is made of speech games? Are they brought in at an appro- 
priate moment in the lesson—when they are needed to maintain interest 
in additional repetition? Are the games used to drill the teaching point 
or merely to amuse the learners? Is it first made clear to the learner what 
is expected of him in the game or drill? (See Appendix B.) 


4.1.6 Techniques of Questioning 
How efficient is the questioning? Are the questions clear and to the point? 
Are the questions so worded as to avoid unprofitable yes-or-no answers? 
Are the efforts of the learner given to answering the question or to find- 
ing out what it means? Are the learners asked to speak on things for which 
they have no words? 

Does the teacher require the use of foreign manners in the responses? 
Does he create a foreign atmosphere in the class by such devices as giving 
foreign names to the learners? 


4.1.7 Techniques of Correcting 

This is one of the most important of classroom techniques. The teacher 
may first try to diagnose the cause of the error. The error may be due to a 
transfer from the native language, an analogy with something correctly 
learned in the foreign language, a wild guess, vagueness in remembering the 
right form, or general lack of accuracy and language skill. 

The teacher may try to avoid errors by eliminating the causes. Or he 
may drive them out by driving in the correct form through plenty of 
Practice of the right sort. Another precaution the teacher may take is to 
make sure that the learner knows whether or not his first tries are accept- 
able; for if they are not, and he is not made aware of it, the wrong response 
is very likely to be learned instead of the right one. 

In the correction of errors, there are three possibilities for the learner: 
He may hear his error and correct it, he may hear it and not correct it, 
and he may neither hear it nor correct it. Does the teacher make sure he 
hears it and tries to correct it? 

What is the delay between the response and its correction? The longer 
the delay, the harder it is to make the correction. The shorter the time 
lapse between the learner’s attempt and his realization of his degree of 
success, the better. But the delay must not be so short that it interrupts 
the learner in mid-sentence. Nor must the correction of an individual 
interrupt the flow of the lesson or distract the others. 
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Does the teacher concentrate on correcting one learner to the point of 
making the others lose interest? Does he concentrate on individuals or 
on the group? Does he correct one thing at a time? Does he ask other 
learners to do the correcting? 

If there are too many corrections to be made, what is the cause? Is it the 
level of the course, or the quality of the teaching? 


4.2 READING 


How much reading is done in class? Is it oral or silent? Does the teacher 
use flash-cards? For what purpose? 

Are reading-comprehension drills used? Which sorts? (See Ch. 8: 3.1.) 
Are there questions on the reading? Is reading used as a basis for speaking? 
Is any use made of comprehension games? (See Appendix B.) 

What techniques are used for teaching rapid silent reading? Rapid 
Silent reading needs special training. One technique is to ask the learner 
to read the first paragraph as fast as he can in order to get the general idea, 
and later to re-read it for the details. He then writes down what he remem- 
bers. He repeats this procedure for each paragraph, and ends by making 
a summary of the whole text. 

How much extensive reading is done? Do the learners read different 
books or the same one? Is there a committee of those who have read the 
same book? Has the class an adequate supply of graded supplementary 
readers? 

Are book reports required? What sort? One type of book report used in 
modern-language teaching requires comments on the author, the type of 
book, the theme, setting, a Synopsis of the plot, Something about the 
author's purposes and intentions, a few highlights, something about the 


characters, some comparisons with other books, and the learner's personal 
reactions. 


4.3 WRITING 


Which writing drills are used (see Ch. 8: 4 and Appendix A)? How much 
time is devoted to re-writing, imitation and re-telling a story? Is writing 


; On neither, or on both? How is com- 


» We can calculate the amount of 
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comments not connected with language teaching, on problems of discipline, 
on questions of learners wanting to know about the language, its grammar 
or evolution? 

Finally, does the teacher take time at the end of the lesson to evaluate 
it in the light of the plan, and vice versa? Does he make notes for improving 
the plan and the lesson? 

The answers to all these questions, added to our study of lesson plans 
and teaching points, will permit us to analyse a series of lessons in the 
teaching of language courses. The effective planning and teaching of some 
Courses, however, may require more time and energy than the teacher is 
able to offer. And the results of his efforts may be diluted by the large 
number of his learners and the small number of hours they spend in the 
language class. 

A remedy for these difficulties has been to impose upon language teach- 
ing a certain degree of automation. In some countries, language teaching 
With the aid of machines has become widespread. Our next problem, 
therefore, is to determine how such automated language teaching may be 


analysed and evaluated. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

Under the heading of automation we analyse the use of machines in the 
teaching of languages. Since the invention of the gramophone, the film- 
projector and the tape recorder, machines have been doing many of the 
operations involved in language teaching. Any analysis of language teach- 
ing must take this into account; it must determine the extent to which 
such machines are used, what they are used for, and how much of the 
teaching is done through them. 

The use of machines in language teaching may vary from the playing of 
gramophone records in class to the teaching of all language skills in a 
language laboratory. It includes language teaching through radio and 
television, and the use of audio-visual aids in class. 

When analysing what is taught through machines, however, it is neces- 
sary to make the same sort of analysis of the selection, gradation, presenta- 
tion and repetition of the material as we have for methods and teaching 
techniques (Chs. 5-14). But there are certain characteristics peculiar to 
the use of machines that must be analysed separately. 

First, what language learning facilities can machines supply? Machines 
used in language teaching can supply the following: 1. Listening—to 
develop the ability to understand the language spoken at normal speed. 
2. Imitation—to develop the sounds, stress, rhythm and intonation of a 
native pronunciation. 3. Repetition—to develop the ability to speak the 
language at a normal rate of speed, to master the complex of skills in- 
volved in speaking a language. 4, Observation of Context—learning 
language as a co-ordinated system of behaviour. 5. Semantic Drill—to give 
Practice in putting words in the right contexts, thus leading to independent 
use of the language. 6. Pronunciation Drill—to give practice in forming 
the right sounds and sound patterns. 7. Practice in reading and writing. 
8. Testing—to test auditory comprehension, pronunciation, speech, read- 
ing and writing. In short all language skills and essential language-teaching 
procedures—presentation, repetition, testing, re-teaching and contextual 
expansion—may be subject to automation? — 

Secondly, what is the difference between teaching by machines and the 
teaching of a teacher? 1. The learner has no control over the teacher, but 
he can have control over the machine. 2. The learner cannot ask questions 
of the machine, but he can question the teacher. 3. The machine cannot 
interfere with the gradation and content of the course. 4. The machine 
takes care of the great amount of oral repetitive drill necessary for the 
mastery of a language. This saves valuable class time and relieves the 
teacher of much of the routine of repetition. 5. Some learners need more 
repetition than others. The machine gives the slow learner as much 
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repetition as he requires without retarding the others. In fact, each learner 
may advance at his own rate. Slow learners may need to listen much more 
often than gifted learners before being able to repeat. The machine 
allows the slow learner to take the time needed. 6. The machine permits up 
to 100 per cent individual participation by giving each learner, as it were, 
his own room with his private electronic tutor. 7. With machines it is 
possible for a teacher at a control panel to correct and coach individually 
any learner without wasting the time of twenty or thirty others. 8. The ` 
machine permits the class to be divided and subdivided into any number | 
of levels, without increasing the number of teachers. It thus multiplies the 
efficacy of each teacher. 9. The machine permits learners to start the 
language course at different times. A learner may thus start the course in 
the middle of term and begin at the beginning, instead of trying to follow, 
as he would in a classroom, a course which is already beyond him. 10. It 
is possible for the machine to standardize instruction at the best level of 
teaching proficiency. All learners go through the same course, hear the 
same voices and do the same drills. 11. The machine may encourage self- 
evaluation. It does this by making the learner continually compare his 
performance with that of a standard model. He hears himself objectively 
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room with machines, to that of machines without a classroom. The most 
general conception is simply that of a place where machines are used for 
language learning. 

Language laboratories differ (1) in what they contain (accommodation 
and equipment), (2) in the way they work (functioning), (3) in the way they 
are run (operation), (4) in what they do with the language-teaching 
material (teaching procedures), and (5) in their relation with what goes on 
in class and with what is included in the text. 


1. ACCOMMODATION AND EQUIPMENT 


The first thing that strikes the eye when visiting a language laboratory is its 
physical aspect—(1) its accommodation, and (2) its equipment. 


1.1 ACCOMMODATION 
Laboratories vary (1) in the type of quarters used, and (2) in the types of 
arrangement in them. 


1.1.1 Quarters 


What sort of rooms are used for the language laboratory? How many are 
there and what is their function? Does the laboratory have one or more 
practice rooms for the learners, a control room for the instructors, a 
studio for recording teaching material, a projection cabin for films, storage 
space for tapes, equipment and spare parts? 

Is the laboratory situated in a quiet enough place? Are the rooms 
acoustically conditioned against background noise? For how many users 
is the laboratory designed? 

Some classrooms may be so equipped that they can be temporarily con- 
verted into language laboratories. Although most large and well-equipped 
laboratories are necessarily fixed installations, there is such a thing as a 
mobile language laboratory. With the use of portable loudspeakers, 
gramophones, recorders and projectors, almost any classroom can be 
converted into a temporary drill-room. The necessary electronic and 
mechanical equipment can also be built into specially designed tables 
which can be wheeled into any room when required. Or a small, battery- 
operated tape recorder on the teacher’s desk can transmit lessons indi- 
vidually to students at their seats if their headphones include a small radio 
which receives in a closed circuit created by laying a wire around the room. 
This eliminates wiring between the teacher’s tape recorder and the head- 
sets of the learners, thus permitting them to move freely about the room. 
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1.1.2 Arrangement 


Are the practice rooms furnished with seats for group work, isolation 
booths for individual practice, or both? If the laboratory is furnished with 
booths, what sort are they? Are they sound-proof enough to prevent noise 
from neighbouring booths from disturbing the learner? What sort of 
design have they and what sort of construction? 


(i) Design 


The design and dimensions of the practice booth may vary according to 
the amount of sound-proofing required, the type of room, and the height 
of the ceiling. 

We can imagine the practice booth as a large, open-ended box whose 
interior is lined with sound-absorbing material. Some booths, however, are 
nothing more than partitions between listening positions. 

If the ceiling of the room is low, and there are projecting plaster beams, 
it may be necessary to include a top to the booth. If, however, the ceiling is 
high, even and covered with acoustic tile, no top may be necessary. 

The dimensions of the booth may vary slightly : 


| Dimensions | Inches Centimetres 
| 

| Height | 50-72 125 — 180 
| Width | 24 — 36 60 - 90 
| Depth 24 — 36 60 - 90 
| Height of coun- 

| ter from floor 26 — 32 65 — 80 
| Depth of counter | 12 - 20 | 30- 50 


The shorter the counter, the further the 
and the less his voice is likely to disturb 
must be sufficiently large to hold the rec 
may be placed at an angle (30— 90°). It may also Support a screen for work 


with individual 8 mm. motion-picture projectors, sound-synchronized 
film-strips and /or closed-circuit television. 


learner can get into the booth 
others. The counter, however, 
ording machine, even though it 


(ii) Construction 


Booths can be made of some combination of material which stops the 


- Most booths are made of some 
€ outside, and lined with some 


Softer, sound-absorbing material like acoustic tile, insulboard, rock wool, 
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or felt. There may be two or more layers of the sound-absorbing material 
and an air-space between them and the hard outer wall. It is important 
that joints and seams should be tightly closed. 

The fronts of some booths are made of glass. Although this reflects the 
sound and may sacrifice some of the sound-proofing, it has certain advan- 
tages for groups which must see the instructor, or for audio-visual labora- 
tories where the projection screen must be viewed from the booth. Some 
laboratories achieve the same results by putting a sliding panel in the 
front of the booth; by lining the panel with sound-absorbing material, 
much of the sound-proofing is retained. 

How many booths are there? This will depend on the following factors: 
the length of the laboratory period, the number of learners, the frequency 
of laboratory periods per learner, and the number of hours a day the 
laboratory is open (see 3.2). 


1.2 EQUIPMENT 
What types of machines are there in the language laboratory and how 
suitable are they? 


1.2.1 Types 

A language laboratory may contain different types of (i) sound recorders, 
(ii) loudspeakers, (iii) earphones, (iv) microphones, (v) projectors, (vi) 
radio receivers, (vii) visual teaching machines, (viii) acoustic equipment, 
and (ix) maintenance equipment. 


(i) Sound Recorders 


(a) Magnetic Tape Recorders : | 
The vast majority of language laboratories make use of tape recorders in 
preference to wire or magnetic disc. There are some good reasons for this. 
Tape can give high fidelity performance at a moderate price. Surface noise 
can be eliminated. Breakages of tape are easy to repair and may completely 
disappear with the use of unbreakable tape. Tape recorders are in more 
common use; they can be purchased and repaired in many shops dealing 
in gramophones, radio and television sets. Tape recorders are available in 
single full-track, single half-track, and multi-track types. 


Single Full-track : ; 
These were the first type of tape recorders made. They may be quiet 
adequate for listening and non-simultaneous recording. But there are 
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certain functions which they cannot perform. Yet they are often preferred 


for the making and playing of master tapes, because of their greater 
acoustic possibilities. 


Single Half-track : 


Although this type of recorder performs the same laboratory functions as 
the full-track recorder, it doubles the playing time of the tape by recording 
on only half of the tape-width at a time. It records in both directions 
using the upper half of the tape in one direction and the lower half in the 


other But it cannot use both halves simultaneously as two separate 
tracks. 


Double-track : 


The big advantage of this type of recorder is that two tracks can be used 
simultaneously, one for the model (the master track), and the other as a 


sort of “audio practice pad". This recorder can be adjusted so as not to 
erase the master track, but only the learner's 


track and, after each pause, to record his sentence-by-sentence imitation 


of it. 3. To listen at the same time to the master track and to his imitation 
of it. 4. To erase his own version and to re. 


may take up only half of the tape-width in o 
half in the opposite direction, giving doubl 
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(b) Magnetic Wire Recorders: 

The main advantage of wire recorders seems to be that wire breaks less 
easily than tape. But this is counterweighed by the lower fidelity and by the 
fact that wire cannot be cut, spliced and edited as can magnetic tape. 


(c) Magnetic Disc Recorders: 

Although the first magnetic disc recorder appeared as a dictaphone, there 
are some which are especially designed for language students. One model 
consists of two turntables which can operate simultaneously, one to listen 
to the model and the other to record the learner’s imitation of it. The 
model can be pre-recorded on a master disc, or it can be recorded on to it 
while the learner is listening to the taped version sent to his model disc 
through his earphones from a central control panel. One advantage of the 
disc is that the learner can immediately turn to the beginning of the 
record simply by lifting up the pick-up arm. The disc can record much 
less than tape, does not approach its acoustic quality, and has more 
problems of surface noise. 


(d) Gramophones : 

The magnetic recorder has not made the gramophone obsolete in language 
teaching. It is still an important part of a well-equipped laboratory; 
indeed, if commercial language discs are to be used, it is indispensable. 
Gramophones have been highly developed and are easily obtainable. Some 
laboratories require a solid “professional” turntable and a good pre- 
amplifier that can be hooked up to a loudspeaker placed anywhere in the 
room, or in another room. 


(ii) Loudspeakers 

A loudspeaker is an essential piece of equipment for the drill room. It is, 
however, not necessary in practice laboratories where all sound comes to 
the learner through his earphones. 

In the drill room, the speaker may be mounted high up on the wall 
facing the audience at an angle aiming at the centre of the group. In 
examining the loudspeaker, we should check whether its quality is com- 
parable with that of the machine which feeds it. Is it powerful enough to 
fill the room comfortably at mid-volume? Or does it have to be operated 
at full-volume, producing a hum or distorting the sound? 


(iii) Earphones , ; 
Earphones are an important part of the equipment of a practice booth. 
In examining them it is necessary to check whether they match the fidelity 
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of the machine to which they are connected. To connect an expensive 
tape recorder with a cheap set of earphones is to reduce the performance of 
the recorder to that of a cheap machine. On the other hand, to use an 
expensive set of earphones with a cheap gramophone is also wasteful. 


Some earphones transmit speech from an audio-active microphone back 
into the speaker’s ears (see below). 


(iv) Microphones 


Microphones may vary greatly in quality and type. Even though the 
microphone selected is of a quality comparable with that of the recorder 
to which it is connected, there are still several other factors to examine. 

Since the function of the microphone in the language laboratory is to 
record, not music, but the individual voice, a wide-angle microphone is not 
necessary; in fact, it may be quite detrimental since, being sensitive to 
noises coming from many angles, it may permit voices from neighbouring 
booths to be recorded. This does not mean that the microphone selected 
cannot be a sensitive one. It simply means that it ought at best to be a 
model specially designed to eliminate background noise. 

Some types are “audio-active microphones” which channel the learner’s 
voice back into his earphones, if necessary at an increased volume. 


(v) Projectors 


ized with the play-back mechanis 
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and film-strip projectors where frequency signals pre-recorded on one of 
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(vi) Radio Receivers 

Some laboratories make use of short-wave radio receivers in order to get 
foreign broadcasts, which they record on tape, study, and edit for use as 
listening comprehension and other drills. 


(vii) Visual Teaching Machines 

These are used for teaching reading and writing. They may vary from 
simple models which operate on rolls of paper moved by a hand lever, to 
complex mechanisms storing thousands of frames of microfilm. They may 
also vary in design. In one type, the information or question appears on 
a window at the left, and the space to be completed appears simultaneously 
at the right; by pulling a lever the student brings the correct response 
into view. This is made possible by printing questions, answer-blanks and 
responses in an appropriate arrangement on to a continuous roll of paper 
which is inserted into the machine and unrolled very much like the film 


in a camera. 


(viii) Acoustic Equipment 

Some laboratories may be equipped with special acoustic apparatus, such 
as a machine for slowing down speech without distorting it (the speech- 
stretcher), a machine which may make it possible to adjust to the sounds 
of foreign speech (the electronic ear), a machine which gives an acoustic 
Picture of each sound according to its length, pitch, force and quality (the 
acoustic spectrograph), and other equipment normally found in labora- 
tories of experimental phonetics. 


(ix) Maintenance Equipment 


Has the laboratory the right sort of equipment for its own maintenance 


and proper functioning? One requirement may be an electro-magnetic bulk 
eraser which permits whole reels of magnetic tape to be demagnetized in 
a few seconds without unwinding. There may also be a need for frequency 
Tesponse sets and other equipment for testing recording machines. Most 
laboratories need some sort of work-bench with the necessary tools for 


Tepairing the machines. 


1.22 Suitability 

Is the equipment suitable 
of good enough quality, simple 
Produce a minimum of heat and 
type of equipment, or has the equipment 


for the purpose for which it is being used? Is it 
to operate, simple to service? Does it 
noise? Has the teaching determined the 
determined the type of teaching? 
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(i) Fidelity 

Any equipment for laboratory use must be good enough in quality to 
stand up under constant and often rough use. Some types of equipment, 
although cheap and quite suitable for the home, do not stand up to 
everyday use in the laboratory. 

Cheap equipment has been found to be far too costly in repairs and in 
time wasted to justify the initial saving. Breakdowns can waste a great 
amount of the teacher’s and learner’s time; and if they occur frequently, 
they may discourage both teacher and learner from using the labora- 
tory. 
ctive medium for teaching the 
eet certain acoustic standards. 
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Gi) Simplicity 
Another important consideration is simplicity of operation of the machines 
to be used by the learners. Can all the attention of the learner be given to 
the language, or must he devote part of it to the operation of the machine? 
In some machines with push-button controls, the push-buttons can be 
numbered so that the learner goes through the various operations very 
much as he would open the lock of a safe. What percentage of time is spent 
in operating the equipment? It has been estimated that re-winding alone 
takes 5 per cent of the laboratory period. That is why some laboratories 
record the material on loops that work in both directions. In other 
laboratories all operations are performed by remote control on banks of 
tape-recorders placed on racks in another room. Instead of a tape- 
recorder in each booth there is a telephone dial which permits the learner to 
signal the number of any exercise, lesson or programme he may require. 


(iii) Servicing 

It is of paramount importance that the laboratory be kept in good work- 
ing condition at all times. It should be possible to have repairs done 
rapidly enough to avoid interruption in laboratory work. Some laboratories 
keep one booth in twenty as a spare to be used in case of a breakdown. 


2. FUNCTIONING 
How does the language laboratory work? (1) What is its range of uses? 
(2) How is the recording done? (3) How is its use controlled? 


2.1 RANGE OF USES 

Does the laboratory make use of a drill-room? Does it use individual 
Practice booths? Some laboratories are simply listening rooms which 
permit the learner to hear the language, sometimes with the aid of pictures. 
Others permit the recording of speech, and some give training in reading 
and writing. The range of uses depends on the difference between drill- 
room and practice-booth, between the simple auditory medium and the 
audio-visual medium. Language laboratories differ therefore in types (1) 


of input, and (2) of output. 


2.1.1 Input 

Some laboratories are exclusively “audio labs" which teach the language 
exclusively through the sense of hearing; others are audio-visual labora- 
tories which combine the activities of listening and looking. Audio labs 
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may be equipped with such apparatus as loudspeakers, tape recorders, 
gramophones, language tapes and discs; audio-visual labs in addition to 
these also have projectors, films and film-strips. An audio-visual drill- 
room might be used for language-teaching films, film-strips, slides and 
loops, or for oral work based on sound tracks of films, or speech drill and 
oral composition based on films and film-strips, or drill in rapid reading. 
Its equipment might include a wide-range loudspeaker, a large projection 
screen, a 16 mm. motion-picture sound projector and/or a film-strip and 
slide projector, a gramophone and/or a tape player. 


2.1.2 Output 


From the point of view of output, language laboratories may be audio- 
passive or audio-active. Audio 


permit the learners to listen. T 
laboratories furnished with listening booths. The listening room may be 


h equipped with a set of earphones 
connected to one or more centrally controlled playback machines. 


The audio-active laboratory, in addition to the above facilities, is also 
equipped for imitative drill and often for self-evaluation, An audio-active 


laboratory may be simply a room with a loudspeaker fed by language 
discs or tapes spaced for repetition; or it may comprise a number of 
individual semi-soundproof practice booths, each equipped with a micro- 


ee earphones, a tape or disc recorder, and/or an audio-active micro- 
phone. 


2.2 RECORDING 


Functioning 


critically at the same rate as he speaks. Normal self-hearing reaches the 
ear at intervals of one-thousandth of a second from the time of utterance. 
Ordinary earphones can modify this rate, but not to a very great extent; 
we still appear to hear our utterances almost simultaneously. Is it possible 
then to think almost simultaneously of what we say, how we say it, how 
we are saying it, and how we ought to have said it? 

In analysing the arguments in this controversy, a distinction must be 
made between what a person says and how he says it. It may be impossible 
to hear ourselves and analyse our speech without having recorded it; but 
that does not mean that we are unable to analyse our errors in grammar 
and vocabulary without recording them. Moreover, there are individual 
differences in the self-correction of pronunciation. Some learners hear and 
imitate everything ; others make no progress until they can distinguish each 
mistake, analyse it and be taught how to correct it. 


2.3 CONTROL 


The control of laboratory apparatus and its functioning may be (1) cen- 
tralized, (2) individualized, and (3) optional. 


2.3.1 Central Control 


Drill-rooms are of course, by their very nature, controlled from a single 
source—the record player or tape recorder which feeds the loudspeaker. 
In the practice laboratory, however, central control has to be built in by 
wiring each booth to a central tape recorder or playback which feeds the 
sound directly into the earphones of each learner or into his recording 
machine. 

Individual booths are equipped with microphone, earphones and 
recorder. The central control panel must have one or more tape or disc 
players, wiring, jacks and switches linking it to each booth. Two-way inter- 
communication between booths and control panel and dual-track record- 
ing are optional. The control panel is located either in a separate booth, 
in a separate room, or on a counter behind a partition. 

This set-up is advantageous if groups of the same level are using the 
laboratory at the same time, and if enough booths can be provided for each 
member of the group. 

Drill material is played at the central control panel and heard on the 
earphones located in each booth. This material may at the same time be 
recorded on the machines located in the booths. If these are double-track 
or double-turntable recorders, the model transmitted from the control 
panel can be recorded on one track (or disc), leaving the other free for the 
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learner to use when and as often as necessary. So that once the lesson, 
spaced for repetition, is recorded on the learner’s machine, the rest of the 
period can be devoted to mastering the lesson. . 
Individual recorders with only one full or half track have the disad- 
vantage, in this type of laboratory, of erasing the model once the learner 
re-records his imitation of it. He could, of course, preserve the model by 
continually and dexterously switching from play to record within the spaces 
provided for repetition. But this is rarely expedient since, unless skilfully 
done, it results in the erasing of parts of the model. Moreover, it forces the 


learner to divide his attention between operating the machine and learning 
the language. 
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2.3.2 Individual Control 
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individual control; but there must be i 
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Functioning 


playback machine to feed the sound into the learner’s earphones. In 
addition, there may also be individual recording facilities. 

Each booth is equipped with the following: a double-track (or double- 
turntable) recorder, a set of earphones connected to recorder, a narrow- 
angle microphone. Instead of a recorder there may be simply a dial for 
remote control work, or special equipment for immediate playback. 

Booths are placed in the order which is acoustically the most suitable. 
This may vary according to the size and shape of the room, the distribution 
of electrical outlets, etc. 

Individually controlled booths may be used for sentence-by-sentence, 
listen-and-repeat drills after the model on the master track and for 
substitution drill and pattern practice. Learners may use this sort of labora- 
tory very much like an audio-library. They give their cards or sign for the 
tape they need and use it in the booth as long as required. In remote con- 
trol laboratories they simply dial for what they want. 

This type of set-up is preferable for situations where there are a number 
of different levels and relatively few booths. 


sn Ex 


Language Laboratory with Individual Control 


2.3.3 Optional Control 

The laboratory with optional control combines the advantages of both 
types ; but it may be technically more complex than either. It is essentially 
a centrally controlled laboratory with play-back and recording equipment 


in each booth. 
The difference is that each machine must have the option either of being 
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used independently or of being tuned in to one of the channels being fed 
by the central control panel. 


It may also be useful to be able to control centrally the recording head 
of the master track on the machines in the individual booths; otherwise a 


learner by making a slight mistake in manipulation may unwittingly erase 
the master track. 


Such a laboratory can be used simultaneously for central and individual 
control. It is the most flexible type of language laboratory, since any 


3. OPERATION 


How is the laboratory run? What is (1) its staff, (2) its timetable, (3) its 
routine, and (4) its system of administration? 


nt t er responsible for general 
supervision, scheduling, co-ordinati i 
number of teachers may be 
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on tape. A number of student assistants may take care of the operation of 


the equipment, the copying of tapes, and some of the paper work. There 
might also be a number of student teachers to help with all these activities. 


3.2 SCHEDULING 


The value of frequent and regular practice in the formation of a skill is 
sufficiently established to be taken seriously. Since language is a complex 
of skills which can be practised in the language laboratory, frequent and 
regular use of the laboratory may be advisable. Little and often may be 
better than a lot from time to time. It may be better to arrange for a 
learner to have three half-hour periods on three different days than a 
solid hour-and-a-half session once a week. 

The frequency of laboratory periods has generally varied from about 
three a month to three a week. Daily laboratory periods, however, may be 
what is needed. 

The laboratory timetable may be so organized as to leave a number of 
booths free for anyone wishing to devote extra time to laboratory work, 
for learners eager to master the language, and willing to devote as many 
hours as possible to practising it. The possibility of this type of arrange- 
ment may alone be sufficient justification for building a laboratory. 

The details of scheduling depend on the type of language laboratory and 
whatis being taught in it. For example, if an individually controlled language 
laboratory has only five booths at the disposal of groups working at five 
different levels, one hour a week of individual booth work could be given 
to 240 learners provided that: the laboratory were open eight hours a day 
and either (a) the timetable was arranged in such a way that no two persons 
belonging to the same level used the laboratory together, or (b) a sufficient 
number of duplicate tapes be made to allow two or more at the same level 
to use the laboratory at the same time. On the other hand, if the central 
control panel has only one playback machine (i.e. one channel), the 
laboratory timetable must be planned to allow for only one level at a time. 
Suppose, for example, that a laboratory has ten centrally controlled booths 
at the disposal of fifty persons belonging to five different levels of ten 
learners each. Such a laboratory, opening only five hours a week, could 
give each learner one hour a week of booth work, provided that: either (a) 
all persons belonging to the same level use the laboratory at the same time 
or (b) one channel is installed for each group. 

Centrally controlled laboratories may therefore be economical in situa- 
tions where persons of the same level have to use the laboratory at the 
same time or where the laboratory can be open for only a few hours a day. 

With the optional control type of laboratory, however, it is possible 
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to plan for different groups and individuals at the same time. For example 
suppose a total of 225 learners were using a 15-booth practice laboratory 
with optional control, and suppose that these learners belonged to five 
different levels. If the laboratory has two channels (play-back machines in 
the control panel), and some or all of the booths have the option of indi- 
vidual control, it would be possible to give the 225 learners one hour a 
week of booth work by opening the laboratory only three hours a day for 
five days a week. Groups | and 2, the two largest (with say 90 learners 
each) could be provided for in two groups of six, using the two centrally 
Controlled channels; Groups 3, 4 and 5, the smallest groups (say three 
groups of 15) could control their booths individually. The distribution 
would then look something like this : 


CONTROL 


Group 1: 


TS EA [*] 6learners x 3 hours x 5days = 


Group 2: 


C Te] [4] 6 learners x 3 hours x 5 days — 


LAE d P PANEM I learner x 3 hours x 5 days 
122. Dlearner x 3 hours x 5 days 


Group 5: 1 learner x 3 hours x 5 days 


[i 


L| 


Total hours per week (one per learner) 
Language Laboratory with Optional 


Control 


Another solution would be t orat 
week. A third solution Would be to add another aed “sh pate 
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3.3 LABORATORY ROUTINE 
This involves (1) orientation, (2) attendance, and (3) monitoring. 


3.3.1 Orientation 


How is the learner initiated into the use of the laboratory? Some language 
laboratories have a special orientation tape to broadcast to the learner 
when he first enters a laboratory booth; this tape makes him identify each 
part of the machine and tells him how to use it. Other laboratories use an 
orientation motion-picture of the laboratory in action. 


3.3.2 Attendance 


Is laboratory attendance compulsory or optional? How is attendance 
checked? Can each learner compose his own timetable? Is the laboratory 
always available for those wishing to put in extra hours? 


3.3.3 Monitoring 


Does someone check the learner’s performance in the laboratory? How is 
it done? Does the teacher listen in from a central control panel? Does he 
correct or prompt the learner during the drill? Or does someone check 
the learner’s final recording only? Are the drills recorded beforehand, or 
during the period? 


3.4 ADMINISTRATION 
What is done to keep track of the tapes, discs, films, scripts of exercises, 
assignments, and equipment? 

What sort of forms does the laboratory keep for administrative pur- 
poses? Does the laboratory have such forms as a tape register (in loose- 
leaf form), a card catalogue, a tape inventory, a laboratory timetable, and 
attendance records? 

Some laboratories have a tape register book which assigns numbers to 
tapes before they are recorded, keeps track of their length, of when they 
are needed, of who records them, of what they are about, of the number 
of duplicates, and of the date when they are erased. 

For ease of identification, different levels may be assigned different 
blocks of numbers (e.g. 1-100 for beginners) ; and different languages may 
be colour-coded. For example, if the code colour for French were blue, 
each tape recorded in French would have a blue card, a blue leader tape, 
a blue mark on the reel and a blue label. 

Care in keeping track of tapes may eventually save a great deal of time, 
since they can be easily lost if wound on to a different reel or put in the 
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wrong box. That is why some laboratories also record a detailed identifica- 
tion of the tape at the beginning of the reel. The recorded identification 
might start with a starting signal, followed by a pause, and include the 
tape number, the type and number of drills included, and directions for 
using them. This not only identifies the tape but also serves as a starting 
signal for the learner. 

A tape inventory is kept to show how many tapes there are in stock, 
how many have been bought, recorded, erased and filed. 

In addition, there may be a need for a laboratory assignment sheet to 
permit the learner to prepare the right text and the technician to broad- 
cast it. 

Finally, how are the tape scripts catalogued? Are they classified accord- 
ing to the tape number, the text reference, and the subject reference? Can 
they be easily found when needed? 


4. TEACHING PROCEDURES 


Arrangement of teaching materials for | 


aboratory use may vary in (1) 
teaching media, (2) teaching plans, and (3) 


teaching units. 
4.1 TEACHING MEDIA 


Through what media is the materi 
Does the learner follow a written t 


replies and then listens to the tape givi 
this pattern may be done with film- 


(i) Preparation of Auditory Materials 


Some laboratories may prepare their own Courses ; others may base the 
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laboratory course on some standard classroom text. Great care is necessary 
in the preparation of audio materials. Apart from the all-important peda- 
gogical quality of the material (see Part II), the following technical points 
need to be considered: (a) Are the content and tone those of the spoken 
language? (b) Is the pronunciation natural and colloquial—not that of the 
lecture room or the pulpit? (c) Is there a pause at the end of each sentence 
long enough to allow repetition, but not too long to permit a change in 
rhythm? (d) Is the recording made with a good quality microphone in an 
acoustically suitable room? (e) Is the voice used one which records well— 
not one which irritates? Good classroom voices are not always good 
microphone voices. 


(ii) Use of Auditory Materials 
In the language laboratory the spoken language may take precedence over 
the written language. Oral proficiency may be the main aim. In some 
laboratories no books are allowed, and the learner never sees the text he 
is learning, This is done on the grounds that his pronunciation is influenced 
not only by reading the text but even by his visual memory of how the 
words are written, Other laboratories use special books of dialogues or 
text in phonetic notation, pre-studied at home by the learner. 

In some cases, a week’s laboratory work may consist of no more than 
a five-minute dialogue, containing sentences of high frequency and wide 
usefulness, But the learner may hear it twenty or thirty times during the 
week until he is able to use the sentences of the dialogue with native-like 
Proficiency. Some pronunciation drills may be based on popular songs, 
sung with a natural, colloquial pronunciation. 

Auditory materials may also be based on appropriate reading selections, 
preferably passages containing dialogue. There may be questions on the 
content, recorded on the master track and spaced to permit the learners 
to respond. | . 

Dictations may also be prepared on tape or disc. The technique used 
Will depend on the aim of the dictation as a test of spelling, a test of audi- 


tory comprehension, or as practice in writing. 


4.1.2 Visual Media 

These may include pictures (drawings, photographs, cartoons, posters), 
Charts, maps, film-strips (designed or adapted for language practice), 
Sound films (language-teaching films or documentary films re-scripted for 
language practice), and sound film-loops specially designed for drilling 
the oral skill. 
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(i) Preparation of Visual Materials 


Instructors trained in the Preparation of audio-visual aids may help in 
the preparation of visual materials for language teaching. Since the visual 
material not only furnishes a frame of reference for the oral work, but 
may, in multilingual classes, be the only source of its meaning, it may be 
necessary to give a great deal of attention, while preparing the material, 
to the possible interpretations which the learners may give to it. (See 
Ch. 8: 2.3.) 

Films and film-strips may range from the beginning look-and-say drill 
ms and film- 
d and sound- 


(ii) Use of Visual Materials 
The main function of visual materi 
understand what he hears, to learn 


Tf films are used, the learner views 
and looking, until the meaning i 


drill ; 
transcribed on tape, this becomes his Thais rs adie 
vidual booths in the practice laboratory. 

At advanced levels, silent films, film-stri 
be used for oral composition, Finally, 
achieved a certain mastery of the spoken 
may be used to improve reading, writing, a; 


PS, slides and wall-pictures may 
for groups who have already 
language, films and film-strips 
nd spelling. 


4.2 TEACHING PLANS 
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three or four times. (Where (. . . .) can I get some matches (. . . .)? X 3.) 
5. Complete sentence at normal speed. (Where can I get some matches?) 
6. Learner repeats. 

Or the pattern may be simply: 1. Bridge phase (revise previous material). 
2. Teaching phase (see below). 3. Testing phase (random samples of 
items in teaching phase, about a quarter as many). The plan of the teach- 
ing phase depends on what is being taught. One plan which has been used 
for speech drill is the following: 1. Pre-condition learner (national music, 
song, or snatch of dialogue). 2. Elicit responses (echo drill). 3. Mechanize 
them (variation drill). 4. Manipulate them (structural meaning). 5. Re- 
inforce them (easy tests). 6. Semanticize them (lexical meaning).!791:155 

If the presentation is based on a motion-picture film, there may be a plan 
of this type: 1. Show sound-films (without previous preparation). 2. 
Film-strip based on film. 3. Film sound-track broken up and used in 
practice booths. 4. Recorded self-correcting exercises based on sound- 
track. 5. Film script distributed for learner to read. 6. Learner studies 
script with accompanying recorded text. 

When examining the laboratory teaching-plan it is important to find 
out whether it takes into account the level of the learner. A learner who 
has mastered the pronunciation of a language, for example, may need less 
time on recording and playback. Finally, does the plan contain any 
measures for preventing learners in the laboratory from practising errors of 
which they are not aware? 


4.3 TEACHING UNITS 
Laboratory teaching units vary in (1) design, (2) repetition, (3) length, and 
(4) speed. 


4.3.1 Design 


How are the sentences arranged for presentation and repetition? Here are 
some possible types of arrangement: 


Type A. Listen to sentence—imitate sentence. 

Type B. Listen—imitate & record. 

Type C. Listen—imitate, listen & check. 

Type D. Listen—imitate & record—listen & check. 

Type E. Listen—imitate & record—listen & check—repeat & record. 


In the place of straight imitation in the above there may be a response 


On a single-track recorder, Types C and A are possible since the learner 
does not record. When the learner does not record, there may be a series 
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of sentences, each recorded in advance, twice in succession. The learner 


On a double-track recorder, Types B, D and E are possible. The learner's 


1. He's taking a walk. And yesterday 
2.* Yesterday he take a walk. 
3. Yesterday he took a walk. 
4. Yesterday he took a walk. 


Master Track: E CORRECT 
[ FORM 


Practice Track : alan :#] LEARNER'S 
ATTEMPT 
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i. COLLABORATE means to work together. /n making a motion picture many 
people have to collaborate. 


Copy the word here: LEE Leh fev ETT 
2. Part of the word is the same as the Latin word LABOR meaning work. 
COL; Add TL a&TE 
3. The first part of the word, co, comes from a word meaning with. Your 
co-labourer or co-worker is someone who works with you. 
ITIILLABORATE 
4. Put the same letter in both spaces. 
C//LLAB//RATE 
5. Put the same letter in both spaces. 
COLL// BOR//TE 
6. Put the same letter in both spaces. 
CO////ABORATE 
7. IN MAKING A MOTION PICTURE MANY PEOPLE HAVE TO 


PEPE EE EEE 


4.3.2 Repetition 


How many times does the learner listen to the unit as a whole? Three 
hearings have been suggested as the ideal.17°*** How many times does the 
learner listen and repeat or vary each sentence? Some teachers insist on 
four or five.888:151 How many times does the learner record and check his 
Tesponses? More often than he listens to the model, or less? It may be 
important that he should listen more often to the model than to himself. 

How often does the drill repeat the same pattern? It may take at least 
three listen-and-respond pairs to establish a pattern, and eight to teach 
it.1703 For example: 


I see her. 8 
I see him. 8 
Isee it. 8 


24 repetitions 


4.3.3 Length and Speed 


How many units are there per tape? Some laboratories insist on one unit 
Per tape. What is the length of the tape unit? This may vary greatly from 
an optimum length of three minutes!79?*:19? to fifteen minutes for a half- 
hour laboratory period.170%:%1 The shorter the tape unit, of course, the 
More often the learner has to repeat. 

At what rate is the tape or sound-track spoken? If it is spoken too 
quickly, the learner will be unable to imitate it accurately; if it is spoken 
too slowly, it is likely to be unnatural or distorted. What then is the 
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optimum number of syllables per second? This may depend on the level. 
It has been suggested that five syllables per second is about right for 
beginners and ten to twelve for advanced learners.1703 

In addition to the speaking rate, there is the question of rate of repetition. 
Taking the model-and-response as a pair, an average rate of five pairs per 
minute has been recommended. 

Finally, how long is the time lapse between response and correction or 
reinforcement? The shorter the gap, the better the learning (see Ch. 4). 


Immediate playback machines may cut this gap to a minimum for those 
engaged in self-correction exercises. 


5. RELATION TO TEXT AND TEACHER 


What is the position of automate 
language-teaching programme? Wh 
handle in relation to that done by t x 
class (Part IIT)? 

Is the material taught in the laboratory different from that taught in 
class, or is it the same? Does one prepare for the other, revise the other, or 
test the other? When the 1 


earners start the lesson in the laboratory do they 
first hear material already presented to them in class? 


For what purpose is the class t 


The same pattern of 
with pictures instead o i 
call-words for echelon drills, Sae mple, if the laboratory uses 
drills in class: 


In the laboratory: 
Recording: There's a man in the garden, 
Learner: — There's a man in the garden 
Recording : Dog. l 


Learner: There’s a dog in the garden. 
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In the classroom: 


Teacher: ^ There's a man in the garden. 
Learner: ^ There’s a man in the garden. 
Teacher: (Holds up picture of a dog.) 
Learner: — There's a dog in the garden. 


Some teachers may use machines only to increase the amount of repe- 
tition at the end of the lesson. Others may begin the lesson with a presenta- 
tion on motion-picture film and end it with listen-and-repeat drills in class. 

Finally, what is the relation of the laboratory texts with the current 
reading of the learner? If laboratory materials are chosen from current 
reading, the contexts of their meaning may be wider, and the content of 
the laboratory drills consequently more significant. 

Whether the teaching is done through the laboratory or in class, its 
Purpose is still to promote language learning. Since the amount of language 
learning may in turn be used to determine the choice of techniques and 
materials, it is important for the completion of our analysis to find out 
how the amount of language learned has been measured. 
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The Measurement of Language Learning 
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0. INTRODUCTION 


Although language testing mainly concerns the performance of the 
learner, the types of tests or examinations that evaluate his knowledge of 
the language often determine the methods and techniques which teachers 
use to teach it. 

Testing is an activity which may occupy a good portion of the teacher’s 
time, either in administering or choosing the tests or in the actual making of 
them. It is therefore important for the teacher to know what tests are made 
of and how they differ. 


Language tests may differ in (1) purpose, (2) design, 
1. PURPOSE 


Tests may be designed for four different 
of the language a person actuall 
idea of how much of it he will 

find out how much of a course hi 
and (4) to discover what remain: 


and (3) suitability. 


purposes : (1) to find out how much 
y knows (proficiency tests); (2) to get an 
be able to learn (prognostic tests) ; (3) to 
e has actually learned (achievement tests), 
s to be taught (diagnostic tests). 

1.1 PROFICIENCY TESTS 


The purpose of a proficienc 
a person has mastered. It is 


1.2 PROGNOSTIC TESTS 


m type n test is rand as à prediction of how well a person is likely 
o -earn a foreign language, It is used t i 
from foreign language instruction, ^ ect persons Mi dl à 


One type of Prognostic test for bepi 
artificial micro-lan: 


activities as imitating sounds and sound 
changes, and inferring meanings from Contexts 
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1.3 ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Achievement tests determine how much of the material of a course has 
actually been mastered. They include only what has been taught. 

The amount of language learned in a course can be measured by giving 
the same test before and after, or by giving two equal tests, one at the 
beginning of the course and one at the end. It is important, however, if 
two different tests are used, that they be tested and proved to be equal. 


1.4 DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


The purpose of diagnostic tests is to find out what remains to be taught. 

Unless the teacher has a class of absolute beginners, he will be taking 
over one which has already been taught some of the language, either by 
himself or by another teacher. What the class has been taught, however, is 
no indication of what it knows. 

Although it may be useful to find out as much as possible about the 
learners’ previous studies of the language, the teacher can determine how 
much of the language they actually know or do not know only by giving 
them some sort of test. The purpose of such tests is not to give marks to 
learners, but to get some information about their knowledge of the 
language. Diagnostic tests sometimes reveal that the most advanced classes 
make the most elementary mistakes. 


2. DESIGN 
The design of a test depends on (1) the skills tested, (2) the types of ques- 


tioning, (3) the types of response, and (4) the types of correction or 
Scoring. 


2.1. SKILLS TESTED 


Tests may be classified according to (1) what is tested, and (2) how it is 
tested. 


2.1.1 What is Tested? 
What is the test intended to test? Which skill—listening, speaking, read- 
ing, writing? Which component of each skill does it test—the discrimina- 
tion of sounds, the understanding of content, pronunciation, oral expres- 
Sion, reading speed, spelling, composition, translation? ; 

Some tests are frankly labelled according to the skills they include; they 
May be called reading tests, auditory comprehension tests, pronunciation 
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tests, etc. Other tests, simply called language tests, may include only 
translations and compositions, assuming that these activities constitute 
a test of everything that knowing a language involves. 


2.1.2 How is it Tested? 


he may for example 
test may give only a 
and structure. If the 
$ are general enough, 
advance, copy and 
e like. 

may be highly inaccurate, time- 
ime difficult. So many different 


now. They can be checked, 


esigned and improved, The errors can be 
termined. Tests of thi 


Design 


often appear to be too easy. Objective tests which give the learner a choice 
of possible answers may show whether he is right or wrong, but cannot 
show how wrong he may be, for although the right answer may be unique, 
wrong answers are multiple—all possible guesses and mistakes cannot 
obviously be shown. Yet for purposes of measuring attainment and pro- 
ficiency in the language such objections may be irrelevant. Objective tests 
may be designed not only on the degree of probability of guessing the 
answers, but also on the probability of specific errors. 

The objectivity or analysis in a test may vary in degree. The degree 
depends on the type of questioning used and the type of response required. 


2.2 TYPES OF QUESTIONING 
How are the questions of the test posed and arranged? 

To begin with, are there clear directions of how the test is to be con- 
ducted? Is there an example given before each type of question? Do the 
questions begin with what is easiest, and increase gradually in difficulty so 
as to give each learner an opportunity to show what he knows? Do the 
questions test one thing at a time? Do they test the usual in language, or 


the unusual? 

In what medium is the questioning done—(1) spoken, (2) written, (3) 
Pictorial, or (4) ostensive? If it is spoken or written, which language is 
used, the native language or the foreign language? What proportion of 


each? 


2.2.1 Spoken Questions 
If the spoken language is used, is it recorded or uttered by the person 
administering the test? Do the learners listen to the recording individually 


or collectively? 


2.2.2 Written Questions 
If the questions are written, have the learners individual copies of them, 
or are they to be put on the blackboard, or projected on a screen? 


2.2.3 Pictorial Questions 

Are there any questions in the form of pictures? What sort are they? 
Have learners individual copies or are the pictures posted up or projected? 
Some tests make use of pictures which have been printed on separate 
Sheets or in separate booklets. These are used by the learners during the 
tests, but collected for re-use after the test is completed. 
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2.2.4 Ostensive Questions 


Tests may also involve the use of objects, actions and situations requiring 
the learner to say or write what he sees. 


2.3 TYPES OF RESPONSE 


The type of response Tequired in a test may differ in (1) media used, (2) 
choices given, and (3) operations required. 


2.3.1 Media 


nse may be made in a language different from 
g question. It may inv 


3 oly ion into or 
out of the native language, e a translation int 


Design 


(i) Answering 

The learner may be required to give an answer to the question on the test. 

The answer may be entirely of his own invention or it may be chosen 

from a number of possible alternatives. For example, answering in an 

auditory comprehension test might involve the following operations : 
The description of a context and a series of oral questions on it, recorded 

on tape or disc, are played to the candidate. For example: 


Recording: NUMBER ONE: You're in a station. (pause) 
When's the next train for Manchester? 


The candidate looks at his answer booklet and selects the most likely 
answer to the question from such possibilities as: at the station, five miles 
away, at five thirty, around the corner. 

The context given may be more or less elaborate. It may include a 
dialogue, a telephone conversation or a short news broadcast. The can- 
didate may be required to listen to questions on these and select the 
answers from a list in his answer booklet. Or the telephone conversation 
may be interrupted at intervals, and during these interruptions the can- 
didate is required to select the next most likely response. 

Reading speed may also be tested on the basis of selected answers. A 
dozen or so short paragraphs may be given, and in the space of five or 
ten minutes the candidates may be required to read each paragraph and 
answer a question on it. 


(ii) Explanation 

The response may require an explanation on the part of the candidate. The 
explanation may be in the native language or in the foreign language. It 
may be invented by the learner or selected from a list of possible explana- 
tions. A vocabulary comprehension test, for example, may be designed 
with multiple-choice responses. The test may be based on a reading 
Passage containing a number of underlined words, repeated at the end of 
the passage and followed each by a number of possible synonyms, from 
Which the learner selects. For example: 


+... These dark, unfathomed depths of the ocean have 


never seen the light of day. . . - 
unfathomed: A. unexplored; B. unmeasured ; C. underwater ; 
D. impossible to reach. 


(ii) Inference 
The response may involve the making of inferences from a given text. 
The choice of a number of possible inferences may be given: 
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She turned on the heat in her room. 
A. She was hungry. 
B. She was cold. 
C. She felt too warm. 


The test may require the learner to li 
number of speakers, and then to a 
based on the conversation. Afte 
whether it is true or false. 


sten to a conversation among a 
nalyse a number of possible inferences 
r each inference, the learner checks 


(iv) Addition 


ding something to the question, 
by including in it a new element 


Q: Il faut quitter la piste. 

Ne...pas. 
A: (Il ne faut 
Q: Il ne faut 
A: (Il ne fau 


» either orally or in writi 
bilities. For example: d 


Design 


may be required to complete a statement about it, selecting from a list 
of alternatives. For example: 


Martin has a great deal of admiration for.... 
A. the men who conquered Everest. 
B. the beauties of the Himalayas. 
C. the dangers of mountain climbing. 
D. the Abominable Snowman. 


(v) Alteration 

The question may require some sort of change to be made in the text. 
The change may involve either conversion or replacement. It may require 
a conversion of all verbs from the infinitive to the present tense or from 
the present to the past. Or it may involve replacement of an inappropriate 
word by a more appropriate one. 

The alteration may be from one medium to another, as when the test 
requires a written passage to be read aloud for the purpose of recording 
pronunciation, or when an oral passage is put into writing, as in dictation. 
The alteration may also be in the language, as in the case of translation 
into or out of the native language. This latter type of test is one which, 
in the past, has been much used, and much abused. 

Another type of alteration is re-statement. The test gives a series of 
phrases, with instructions to rephrase each in a certain way. These may be 
recorded and used as an oral expression test. For example: 


Recording: Tell him not to bother. 
Response: (Don’t bother.) 
Recording: Ask her to have a seat. 
Response: — (Won't you have a seat?) 


(vi) Composition 
The test may require the composition of sentences or paragraphs out of 
elements of the candidate's own invention or out of a list supplied by the 
test. 

The test may supply a series of words for the learner to unite into a 
Sentence. For example: 


lf it not rain we going country 


Orit may give a number of simple phrases, clauses, and sentences to 
be linked together into one or more complex sentences, or into a para- 
Braph. For example: 
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Down the street. I was walking. I met an old friend. My friend asked a 
to a restaurant. He was an old schoolmate of mine. We had coffee. We 


talked for a long time. More than two hours. I came home. I was late for 
dinner. 


The question part of the composition test may be a series of pictures. 


The candidate may be given a booklet of pictures and required to write or 
record one appropriate sentence for each picture. 

Some tests combine a number of different operations into a single theme. 
For example, each of the recorded responses to the pictures may have to 
be altered in some way, repeated in the negative, or put into the past. 


2.4 SCORING 


ANSWER BOOKLET 


A. At the station, 


B. Around the corner, 
C. At five-thirty, 


D. Five miles away. 


Since the appropriate answer t i 
o the oral 
train for Manchester?” ; a 


C, th “When’s the next 
18 C, the learner put ‘ 
space provided, puts a pencil 


stroke at C in the 


Design 


totals the number of blanks, that is, the mistakes (M)—let us say 20. To 
compensate for the probability that a learner could guess some of the 
answers in such a test, the total number of mistakes divided by the num- 
ber of possible mistakes per question (in this case, 4— 1—3) is subtracted 
from the total number of rights. The final score (S) is therefore calculated 
on the formula: 

20 


M 2 
=R- = - 734 
S R = 80 3 


Such calculations are valid only in the aggregate. 


In cases where large numbers of people have to be tested, the ease and 
rapidity of correction of such tests may be an important argument for 
adopting them. Moreover, such tests do not require language teachers 
as correctors. 


2.4.2 Discrimination 

Tests that require as correctors persons with a knowledge of the language 
are those where the scoring involves some sort of discrimination between 
what is correct and incorrect or some sort of evaluation of the candidate’s 


performance. 

Those requiring the corrector simply to discriminate between right and 
wrong may also be designed for rapid scoring. For example, the test may 
require the candidate to put structure words into the numbered blanks of a 
written text : 


When the child comes ..1.. school age, there is often the question 
.2.. deciding where ..3.. send him. 


The learner may fill in the blanks on a numbered answer sheet of the 
same design as the key, so that scoring is simply a matter of applying the 
key to the answer sheet and marking the mistakes: 


ANSWER 
SHEET 


etc. 
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If the corrector is not required to take into account a number of possible 


right answers, the scoring may be left to persons who are not necessarily 
language teachers. 


2.4.3 Evaluation 


SPEED ACCURACY SCORE 
1 2 3 4 5 6 21 
5 | x 5 
4 X i 4 
3 xx | 6 
] T" T 
2 


1 
XX 2 
i 
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RESULTS 
TYPE OF SKILL QUESTIONS TYPES OF RESPONSE 


media choice operations mechanics! scoring 


GE D | 


media 


Skills 
Required 


Discrimination 


Explanation 
Alteration 
Composition 
Sentences 
Computation 
Evaluation 


Not Given 
Answering 
Inference 


[+ 
S 
= 
v 
< 


Spoken 

| Pictorial 
Ostensive 
Pictures 
Given 


LISTENING : 
Phonetic 
Discrimination 


| 
4— 


Fe 
Ss 


Auditory 
Comprehension v 


SPEAKING : 
Pronunciation 


Oral Expression: 


| 
Grammar 
— Vocabulary 
Context 
li Tempo 
V 


READING ; 
Visual 
Discrimination 


Reading 
Comprehension 


Reading Speed 


WRITING : 
Graphics 


Spelling 


Punctuation 


Grammar 


Vocabulary 


Style 
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3. SUITABILITY 


Is the test suitable for the purpose for which it is going to be used? By 
referring to the above table we can evaluate the suitability of a test from 
the points of view of relevance, fairness and usability. 


Firstly, is the test relevant? Does it test what it claims to test? Does it 
test what we are tryin 


learner's past training? | 
verage difficulty ; is it too easy, or is 
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All that has been said in the foregoing pages does not add up to a simple 
recipe for language teaching. It does try to give some idea of what language 
teaching involves and of the complex characteristics encountered in its 
analysis. 

These concern three separate but interrelated areas—the language, the 
text, and the teacher. In analysing the language we encountered the com- 
plication of conflicting theories, differences in techniques of describing the 
language, and numerous factors involved in learning it. In analysing the 
text, we found that each of its inherent elements—selection, gradation, 
presentation, and repetition—posed its own problems of analysis and 
measurement, And in our analysis of the teaching performance of the 
teacher we had first to take into account the delicate relationship between 
teacher, text and class, and the necessity for a separate analysis of teaching 
points, teaching plans, and teaching techniques. 

These factors of language, method and teaching have to be taken into 
account by anyone making an analysis of someone’s language teaching or 
of his own, and by anyone analysing a method or making one. Some of the 
factors may indeed be more important than others; in the present state 
of our knowledge the relative importance of some of them remains a 
matter of opinion. But their existence does not. An inherent factor in a 
method cannot be brushed aside because one feels it to be of no import- 
ance, In any fair analysis of language teaching, all factors must be con- 
sidered, not only those chosen by exponents or opponents of a particular 
text. In the past, essentially sound language teaching texts have been 
turned down or discontinued because of certain minor imperfections, well 
exposed by partisan critics, while fundamentally defective texts have been 
retained, 

One is surprised and shocked to realize how very little real research is 
devoted to the choice or rejection of language-teaching texts. There may 
Sometimes be a lot of opinions expressed ; but these are no substitute for 
facts. It was to promote factual and textual analysis of language-teaching 
methods that this book was originally intended. It was designed to provide 
an analytic framework for those who have to choose language-teaching 
texts. But since the choice very often depends on the opinions of teachers, 
it is up to the teacher to analyse his text in relation to his teaching. And 
this depends largely on an impartial analysis of his own teaching tech- 
niques and abilities. 
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Conclusion 


What has been provided is really a framework by means of i 
variety of particular cases may be considered, The elements forming a 
framework still remain to be given their relative values. To do this, a gr à 
deal of work is necessary in the correlation of the factors of € 
teaching with those of language learning. This is the task of speci z 
centres for training and research in language teaching. Unfortunately thes 
are very few in number. Some countries have not a single such m 
despite the fact that they may have full-time language teachers in every oni 
of their secondary schools. In this field, there is a great need for centres 
where specialists in language teaching, in linguistics, in phonetics and e 
the psychology of language learning may work together and devote al 
their time to the complex problems of the teaching and learning of foreign 
languages. 

The increase in language-teaching efficiency would alone be worth the 
trouble and expense involved. For the amount of time lost in language 
learning is phenomenal. If 


this book should indirectly contribute to saving 
a fraction of this time it would very well have served its purpose. 
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APPENDIX A 
Language Drills 


OUTLINE 


. LISTENING DRILLS 


1.1 Perception Drills 

1.2 Auditory Comprehension Drills 
1.2.1 Listen-and-Point 
1.2.2 Listen-and-Do 
1.2.3 Recordings with Film-Strips 
1.2.4 Motion-Picture Films 


- SPEAKING DRILLS 


2.1 Pronunciation Drills 
2.1.1 Phonetic Exercises 
2.1.2 Group Singing 
2.1.3 Reading Aloud 

2.2 Expression Drills 
2.2.1 Speech through Actions 
2.2.2 Speech through Pictures 
2.2.3 Speech through Speech 


- READING DRILLS 


3.1 Recognition Drills 
3.1.1 Making Flash Cards 
3.1.2 Using Flash Cards 
3.1.3 Making Sentences with Flash Cards 
3.2 Comprehension Drills 
3.2.1 Find the Object 
3.2.2 Find the Picture 
3.2.3 Find the Missing Half 
3.2.4 Multiple Choice Drills 
3.2.5 Scrambled Sentences 
3.2.6 True-or-False Drills 
3.2.7 Read-and-Answer Drills 
3.3 Reading and Oral Work 
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4. WRITING DRILLS 
4.1 Spelling Drills 
4.1.1 Completion Exercises 
4.1.2 Word Building 
4.2 Composition Drills 
4.2.1 Look-and-Write Drills 
4.22 Do-and-Write Drills 
4.2.3 Question-and-Answer Drills 
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1. LISTENING DRILLS 


Listening involves hearing the sounds and sound patterns of a language 
and understanding their meaning. 


1.1 PERCEPTION DRILLS 


The learner must hear the sounds of the language before he can be expected 
to pronounce them. If the teacher cannot make them himself, he can use 
recordings with model pronunciations. 

Some teachers, especially those who have to teach adults, sometimes 
start the course by explaining the sounds of the new language to the class. 
As they utter and explain each sound they put its phonetic symbol on the 
board with a number underneath. To see whether the learners can identify 
an individual sound the teacher asks them to give the number of the sound 


after he has uttered it. For example: 
The following is on the board: lii i e æ aj 


Teacher: Ji, i, i, i 

Learner: Number 1. 

Teacher: No. Ji, d; de nf 

Learner; Number 2. 

Teacher: Yes. Number 2. Number 2: Ji], Number 1 /i:/ /i - fi, 
Ji — iu, li — i:/, etc., contrasting Number 2 with Num- 
ber 1, so that the learner can compare the sound which 
was pronounced with the sound he thought he heard. 
The learner can go on to identifying words by the same 


technique. 


This may be useful if the teacher is going to use phonetic symbols. If 
not, he can sometimes use objects and pictures of things whose names 
sound alike. For example, take a picture of some sheep and another of a 
ship. Put the pictures on opposite walls, so that you can see where they 
point. When you say the word, the learner points to the picture. In this 
Way, the learner learns to hear the difference between [i:] as in sheep and 
li] as in ship. Or use two objects like a pin (for /i/) and a pen (for le; 
When you say pen the learner holds up his pen, and when you say pin 
he holds up the pin. 

Listening exercises are not limited to beginners ; they can be continued 
throughout the course. At a certain stage, learners may be encouraged to 
listen to long-playing recordings on disc or tape and to recorded radio 
Programmes. For adults, special ear-training exercises involving dictation 
in phonetic script are sometimes highly effective. 
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1.2 AUDITORY COMPREHENSION DRILLS 


When the learner has begun to get used to hearing the language he = 
concentrate on developing a certain fluency in understanding its meaning. 
The teacher can help him achieve this through drills w 
ing and pointing, listening and doing, 
prehension games (see Appendix B). 


hich involve listen- 
and through various types of com- 


1.2.1 Listen-and-Point Drills 


Ask the learners to touch, hold up or point to v 


name them. For example, after having demonstrat 
Pencil, etc.) ask the learner t 


arious objects as you 
ed This is a book (pen, 


can also be drilled in this way. If the learner 
understands “This is a book’ 
stands “That is a book” he p 


1.2.2 Listen-and-Do Drills 


Tell the learner to do so 


mething, and if he does wh 
probably understood the m 


eaning. For example: 


Teacher: Put your book on 
(Mary puts her b 


at you say, he has 


your head, Mary, 
ook on her head.) 


Teacher: Put your pencil on the floor, Tom. 
(Tom puts his pencil on his head.) 

Teacher: Thats your head, Tom. I said: on the floor. 
Mary? (Mary points to the floor.) 

Teacher: Yes. That's the floor, Tom. Now, Put your pencil on the 
floor. (Tom puts his pencil on the floor.) 

Teacher: That's it. etc. 
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1.2.4 Motion-Picture Films 


Special language-teaching films in a limited and graded vocabulary can 
be useful for beginners, if the films are properly designed. Such films are 
designed to be shown not once but several times. At a more advanced 
stage it might be profitable for the class to have regular cinema pro- 
grammes; let them see two showings or more, in order to get the most 
language learning value out of the film. Live dialogue, at this stage, may 
do better teaching than the voice of a commentator. 


2. SPEAKING DRILLS 
2.1 PRONUNCIATION DRILLS 


Before the learner starts drills in oral expression it is important for him 
to develop an adequate pronunciation of the language. This is better done 
at the beginning, for every word the learner utters makes his pronunciation 
of its sounds more and more a habit. If he should develop a faulty pro- 
nunciation, correcting it can be very difficult and most time-consuming. 
If he develops a good pronunciation at the beginning, every sentence he 
Says throughout the course will help in making this pronunciation a habit. 

It is not necessary, however, that the learner should be able to pronounce 
all the sounds correctly before he is allowed to speak. The phonetic drills 
need not interfere with the rest of the lesson. Nor is it necessary to start 
drilling individual sounds. It is possible to start with the shorter sentences 
being taught and, proceeding by approximation, to make their pronun- 
ciation more and more precise. The main thing is that the learner’s in- 
Correct pronunciation should not become a habit. Along with the stress 
and intonation of sentences, drill the individual sounds they contain. For 
this, special phonetic exercises will be needed. 


2.1.1 Phonetic Exercises 
Start with a few short sentences, insisting on the right rhythm and intona- 
tion. Have the whole class in chorus imitate either you or the model 
Pronunciation on a recording spaced for repetition. You can beat out the 
thythm on the table, on a drum, or by clapping your hands. 
As the course advances you can make up special drills 0 
Sounds like the /@/, the foreign /r/, or any other sound which does not 
exist in the native language. You can use all sorts of simple aids to help 
the learner get the right action out of his speech organs. If the learner has 
trouble spreading his lips make him hold a pencil between his back teeth. 
If he has trouble rounding his lips have him whistle or let him try to blow 
out a flame held about a foot from his mouth. To get the learner to make 


for individual 
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an /h/ or to add one to initial aspirated /p/, /t/, and /k/, you ears nr 
feather to a piece of thread, hang the feather before the learner s E 
and have him blow it away. You can also use this to make him pro inde 
steady stream of air. Suppose, for example, that he gives you a [c] ins E: 
of a /8/, have him put the tip of his tongue between his teeth, blow 


the feather and see how long he can keep it flying. Or you can use 


the flame of a candle and let him see how long he can keep the flame 
flat. 


When you have enough sounds to make a sequence, drill them in e 
and sentences. For in speech the sounds of the language appear in group 
which are spoken at a 


certain speed, with a certain stress and a certain 
intonation. Teach the learners to pronounce correctly and naturally such 
frequent formulas as hello, good-bye, good morning, good afternoon, how 
do you do, etc. When they can pronounce them well, make them learn 


them by heart and use them frequently in class when the occasion arises. 
As the course advances you 


the same way. From the mo 
which can also be learned 


parts of the course, 
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2.1.3 Reading Aloud 

We must first distinguish between reading texts in phonetic notation and 
reading texts in ordinary spelling. If the learners have been taught pro- 
nunciation through phonetic notation, the reading of prepared texts in 
phonetic script may be good practice in putting sounds together. But 
reading aloud texts in ordinary spelling is another matter. Since the spelling 
of these texts may be a poor reflection of the sounds of the language, it may 
contribute to mistakes in pronunciation if it is attempted with learners 
who do not already know how to pronounce the language. Reading aloud 
can be used sparingly at a stage where the learners have some knowledge 
of speech if they are not asked to read aloud sentences which they cannot 
use in speech. First let them read each sentence silently. 


2.2 EXPRESSION DRILLS 

made sentences, the learner may go on to saying 
If, This requires a great deal of careful, 
ractice is needed in order to make oral 
sometimes have to do most of the 


From pronouncing ready- 
sentences which he makes up himse 
graduated teaching. And so much p 


expression a habit that the class may 
talking; for the more talking the teacher does, the less speech practice 


they get. Ask the class to look at actions and say what they see, do actions 
and say what they are doing, ask and answer questions on pictures, and 
later on written texts. Speech can therefore be drilled through actions, 


through pictures and through speech. 


2.2.1 Speech through Actions 
First ask the learners to say what they see and say what they do. 


(i) Look-and-Say Drills 
Ask the class to identify and locate pers 
New point, do not miss an opportunity o 
Objects which you are going to use in your demonstration. For example, if 
the class already knows the word knife and you are going to use a knife 
to help you demonstrate the structural word through, have the class 
identify it as a build-up for your presentation of the new point. For 
example: 

Teacher: (Teacher holds up à knife.) 

Class: That's a knife. 

Teacher: (Teacher holds up a piece of paper.) 

Class: ^ That's a piece of paper. 


Teacher: TIl put the knife through the paper. 
Now I’m putting the knife through the paper. etc. 


ons and things. When teaching a 
f making the learners identify the 
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Look-and-say drills may be used again as soon as the learners get the ue 
point. They may be used to review material taught. Take a number o 


objects and do a number of actions, while the class do the talking. For 
example: 


(Hold up a key.) 
Class: "That's a key. 
(Put it in a lock.) 
Class: You're putting it in the lock. 
(Hold up a hat.) 
Class: "That's a hat. 
(Put it ona hook.) 
Class: You're putting it on a hook. 
(Hold up a watch.) 
Class: That's a watch. 
(Give it toa learner.) 
Class: You're giving it to Tom. 
(Gesture to him to 


put it in his pocket.) 
Class: He's putting it in his 


pocket. etc., etc., etc. 
Gi) Do-and-Say Drills 

Do an action or chain of actions while Saying what you are doing. Then 
let each learner take his turn in doing the 


same thing. After each sequence 
the learners can Say what the 


Y were doing, if they have been taught the 
Structure in which to say it. For example: 


doin ing a piece of String from my pocket. I'm 
putting it on the table. I'm taking the pen off the table. I'm putting 
it in my pocket. 


Class (if they have learnt th 


his pocket. He put it on the table, etc. 


Drills of this sort can be put on the board in the form of a table. 


pen i your desk, 
Put your penci the floor. 
y book on the table. 
E hand | your head, 
Divide the class into two 


Broups. Let one Broup see how many actions 
to do b 


Y reading off combinations from the 
ay what he is doing. For example: 


it can get the other group 
table. The person spoken to must s 
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Al (to Bl): Put your book on the floor. 


Bl: I'm putting it on the floor. 
A2 (to B2): Put your pencil on your desk. 
B2: I'm putting it on my desk, etc. 


(üi) Dramatization 

Another way to give the class practice in speaking, while holding its 
interest, is to let them perform little skits and short plays. If a learner has 
to perform before the class, he is more likely to study his part with care, 
to try to understand it and learn it by heart. If what he learns by heart are 
colloquial everyday sentences, he will retain some of them and their 
patterns, and later use them unconsciously in his conversation. 

It is important to avoid long plays in which only a few people can speak. 
Short skits give more practice to more learners. Remember that the pur- 
pose of dramatization in class is to make the learners speak. 

Classroom dramatization is possible at all levels. At the very beginning 
when only the pattern THIS IS X has been taught, it is possible to drama- 
tize it as the form of introduction. Have three learners come to the front 
of the class and introduce one another. A and B are together. C is walking 
by. A introduces B to C. He can simply say, "C, this is B. B, this is C." If 
hello and how do you do have been taught, A can stop C with a “Hello, C.” 
and B and C can add how do you do as each is introduced. 

A little later on in the course, the class may know enough to dramatize 
certain actions in their daily lives, like going fishing or going shopping. 

Model dialogues may also be dramatized. So can those stories which 
all the class know or those which they have read in the reader. Well- 
known events in local or regional history can also be written in dramatic 
form and presented as little plays. At a certain level the learners can write 
their own lines, and even their own little plays. 


2.2.2 Speech through Pictures 

One of the reasons for using pictures to make the learners speak is that 
the class can thus see and speak about actions and objects which it would 
be impossible to reproduce in class. Another reason is that it may save 
valuable classroom time which would otherwise be wasted in changing and 
setting up situations; for it is sometimes quicker to flash a new picture 
before the class than to set up a situation. The more different pictures you 
have, the more different situations you can show. You may draw these 
Pictures yourself, cut them out of picture magazines, buy a ready-made set, 
or ask the learners to draw them. You can draw some of your pictures on 
the board before the lesson begins, use ready-made wall-pictures, picture 
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books, pictures in the text, slides. 
films. There are a number of wa: 
speech. 


> film-strips and even motion-picture 
Ys of using each of these in order to produce 


(i) Look-and-Say Drills 


Hold up a picture and ask the class, individually or collectively, to say 


» holding up a picture of a dog, make the class 
og.” Suppose you have a picture of a bird 
bird, and let the class say, “That’s a bird. 


they say, “That’s a branch." or “That’s the 
branch of a tree.” Then point fr 


necessary to get the sentence: 
equally correct. You can use À 
- Smith is going to the bank. The train is going 
up the hill," etc, 
Te can be used over again at different stages of the course 
vels of structure. Pictures used in drilling statement forms 
can later be used to drill question forms. Many pictures like the one of the 
dog can also be used to drill “What’s this?” The learners pick out the 
- Pictures like the one of the bird on the 
branch can be used to drill: “Where's the bird?” or “What’s on the 
f Mr. Smith can be used to drill: “Where’s 


k or to the post-office?” 
nged in a se 


The same pictu 
and at different le 


covered and the learners t 
pictures. 


(ii) Pictures on the Blackboard 

Some of the pictures and picture Sequences c = 
a lack 

board before the class begi song drawn on the b 


€ gins. Or, if you are 800d at drawing, you can 
tell the details of a Story as you add elements to the picture, ace with a 
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few simple lines and see whether the class can identify anything; as you 
add more lines—persons, objects or actions—the learners add more sen- 
tences to the story. After you have finished ask a learner to come to the 
board, to point to each picture or part of the picture and re-tell the whole 
sequence, pausing, if necessary, to ask questions of you or the class. 
Since nearly every classroom has a blackboard, it is well worth learning 
how to draw simple pictures on it; you can thus make your lessons clearer, 
livelier and more interesting. Also encourage the learners themselves to 
draw pictures on the board and to talk about them. 


(ii) Wall-pictures 

Large pictures with a lot in them can provide a good deal of practice in 
question-and-answer work. At a certain level of vocabulary and structure, 
pictures of such things as street scenes, beach scenes, and landscapes with 
figures are useful for such question-and-answer drills. Learners can ask 
one another such questions as: "Where's the train going?" What's on 
the bridge?" “How many men are there in the field?" Make sure, however, 
that the learners know enough language to speak about the picture. 


(iv) Flannel- Boards 

This is a device for varying the elements in the picture in order to make 
the learners vary the elements in the sentence. Since flannel sticks to flannel, 
One piece can be used for the background of the pictures and other smaller 
Pieces for the main elements. For example, you can have a large piece of 
grey flannel for your background, a house cut out of red flannel, a tree 
cut out of green flannel, and a cat out of black flannel. Now put the cat 
at the door of the house, and let the learners ask and answer questions 
about it, 


Learner A: Where's the cat? 


B: Atthe door. 
(Put the cat on the roof.) 


B: Where's the cat? 


C: On the roof. 
(Put the cat half way up the tree.) 


C: Where's the cat? 
D: It’s going up the tree. 

" To change the scene, simply remove the house and tree, and stick on a 
river, a bridge, a train, or other objects, animals or persons about which 
the learners can speak. 
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(v) Picture-Books 


Books made exclusively of pictures can be used to encourage the class to 
speak, provided of course that they have the words for the things pictured. 
If the pictures are numbered they can be more easily referred to; for 


example: 
Teacher; Page 24, Number 7 
What is it? 
Class: It's a lion. 


Teacher: Yes, It’s a lion. 
What's the lion doing? Tom? 


Tom: The lion is jumping. etc, 


(vi) Film-Strips 


Im-strips simply by having his picture sequences 


(i) Question-and-Answer Drills 
You can begin these by si 


Speaking Drills 


asked, questions about the learners themselves, their surroundings, well- 
known events (recent and historical), and stories which everyone has read. 

It is important however to make the learners use each question form as 
soon as they have been taught it, so that each form becomes something of 
a habit before a new form is taught. 

If you have just taught the inverted question form and you wish to drill 
it through speech, you can let the learners ask one another who they are. 
From time to time put in a question yourself and ask the learner whether 
he is some well-known person; for example, “Are you the Mayor?" A 
little humour may thus be attempted if the class is responding well. With 
the same pattern the learners can ask one another their ages. 

After a number of question forms have been mastered, question-and- 
answer drill can cover a wide variety of topics. For example, the learners 
are asked to invent all the questions they can about some public figure to 
See who can answer them. 


Who's the head of the government? 

What's his age? 

Has he a wife? 

Has he any children? 

Has he a car? 

Where is his home? etc. 
If the other learners cannot supply the answers, do so yourself, if you can. 
You can also make the learners ask all the questions they can about a 
Tecent sports event, a fire, Mr. X's visit, and other recent events, and 
likewise well-known past events in the history of the region. Let them 
ask questions about their own surroundings : *How many people are there 
in your town?" “What is their language?" “How far is it from here?" 
and there may be more general questions such as: “What are tables made 
of?" *Where do oranges come from?" "What do you use for cutting 
Wood?" 

If the course includes reading, questions can be asked on the section of 
the reader which the learners have just read and on any supplementary 
Teaders which they may be reading: “Where did the boys go?" “Was 
anyone in the house?” “How did they get in?" “What did they see in the 
cellar?” “Who was behind the door?" etc. Learners can be asked to read 
the text at home or in class with a view to asking the teacher as many 
Questions as they can about it. 


Gi) Verb Series | 
At the stage of the course when the number of verbs is being increased, ask 
the learners to describe a number of natural action sequences such as 
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getting up in the morning, getting dressed, maki 
learners individually to describe the series of 
example: 


ng a parcel, etc. Call on 
actions to the class. For 


Teacher: How do you get dressed in the 
Learner: First I get out of bed. Then I 
put on my trousers. etc. 


morning? 
put on my shirt. Then I 


Ask the class to prepare such to 


pics as: A day in the life of a schoolboy, 
a farmer, a fisherman, etc. 


(iii) Topical Talks 


one or two to give the talk to the c 
speakers questions on the topic. 


Reading Drills 


sentence on the board with a list of related words. Each learner adds to 
the story using, if possible, some of the words on the board. A secretary is 
appointed to take down the story, which he later reads to the class. 
Narrative drills are suitable at the more advanced level. 


(vii) Exposition Drill 

This is similar to verb series, but it applies to a more advanced level. 
Learners have to explain to the class how certain things are done—riding 
a bicycle, making a parcel, repairing a fence, trapping animals, baking 
bread. Try to make the learner be as specific and detailed as possible. If 
he gives only vague directions, interrupt him with specific questions which 
will force him to give more detail. For example : 


Learner: To sharpen my pencil, I take a knife and... 

Teacher: Where do you get the knife from? 

Learner: Y take a knife from my pocket . . . 

Teacher: What sort of knife? 

Learner: Y take a small penknife from my pocket and then I 


sharpen... 
Teacher: With the knife closed? 
Learner: No. First I open the knife . . . etc. 


To help the learner get the right sequence let him mime the actions. 


(Vili) Prepared Speeches 
As the learner’s ability to make sentences increases, you can ask him to 
Compose short, two-minute speeches to be given before the class. First he 
Writes out the speech; then you correct it, return it to him, and make him 
Memorize it, But make sure the speech is good enough to be memorized. 


3. READING DRILLS 

Reading involves the recognition of letters and of words. Since some 
Words are not written the way they are pronounced it is better to make 
Sure the learners have mastered the pronunciation of a word before 
teaching them to read it. If they read the word first they may develop a 
Wrong idea of how it is pronounced, and you may have to waste a great 
deal of time in correcting the first false impression. 


3.1 RECOGNITION DRILLS 

These may be of use only for illiterates, non-alphabetics, and people 
learning strange scripts. They can be started long before the complete 
alphabet has been covered and should be continued long after. 
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3.1.1 Making Flash Cards 


For each word which your class is able to read, make a card big enough 
for the entire class to see. About 6 inches or 15 cm. is a good width; the 
length will depend, of course, on the length of the word. Make the letters 
thick, high, and black enough to be clearly visible. You can use black ink 
and a small brush, or a special sign-painter’s nib or a felt marker which 
makes a line about a quarter of an inch thick. These cards are worth 


making well because they can be used again and again for a great variety 
of activities. It is a good idea to have two or three sets. 


3.1.2 Using Flash Cards 


Simply hold up a flash card of a known word until the class, recognizing 
it, reads the word out loud. Then repeat with another card, and then 
another, until the class has identified all the words studied. Then test for 
speed. Hold up the card for a few seconds and see who will be the first to 
give the word. Show the cards again, calling on individual learners. 


3.1.3 Making Sentences with Flash Cards 


3.2 COMPREHENSION DRILLS 
3.2.1 Find the Object 


x ; s nd the object which matches 
his card he takes his turn in showing it to the class, holding the card in 
one hand and the object in the other and Saying “This is —.” 
3.2.2 Find the Picture 
This is similar to the but inst i 

j 1 ead of objects use pictures of 
objects and actions. Hang them around the room at ask uh learner 
to find the picture which matches his card, 


Preceding, 
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3.2.3 Find the Missing Half 

Each learner is given a card or slip of paper containing one half of a 
sentence. The other halves are numbered and put on the board. Each 
learner takes his turn in calling out the number of the half which fits 
his and reads the complete sentence. 


3.2.4 Multiple Choice Drill 

Give the learners lists of related words containing one word which does 
not belong to a series. For example: DOG, CAT, HORSE, APPLE, COW. The 
learner underlines or crosses out the word that does not belong. 


3.2.5 Scrambled Sentences 

The sentences of an anecdote are jumbled, put on the board, and num- 
bered. An illustration of the anecdote may be drawn alongside the list of 
Sentences, The learners try to get the number sequence which gives the 
Story. 


3.2.6 True-or-False Drills 

Put on the board a mixed list of true and false statements. Number them. 
When you call out a number a learner reads the corresponding sentence 
silently and says either “Yes” or “No” according as the statement is true 
Or false, 


3.2.7 Read-and-Answer Drills m 

Put a series of questions on the board and number them. Call on individual 

learners to read the questions silently and give answers to them orally. 
You can also place at random around the room a series of questions 

Written on cards, Distribute a set of answers and let the learners match 

the answers with the questions. You can reverse the process by giving the 


Questions to the learners. 


33 READING AND ORAL WORK 

Reading can be used as revision of the work done orally. A sample of 

Sentences used in the oral lesson can be read silently, either as class-work 

9T as home-work. Picture readers with sentence-by-sentence illustrations 

Of each Object and action are most useful in helping the learner to associate 
* meaning of what he sees with the meaning of what he reads. 
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4. WRITING DRILLS 


Before he can write the learner must be able both to read and to shape 
the letters of the alphabet. He should ideally be able to say the sentences 
which he is expected to write. For writing is not primarily a means of 
teaching the language; it is an aid to remembering it. If he knows the 
alphabet the learner will still need practice in spelling and composition. 


4.1 SPELLING DRILLS 
These include completion exercises and word- 


building exercises. The link 
between sound and spelling may, 


if necessary, be drilled through dictation. 


4.1.1 Completion Exercises 


Put on the board or duplicate an a 
understands ; but in some of the w 
fill in. For example: 


necdote written in words the learner 
ords, leave out certain letters for him to 


One da_, on is w_y to s_hool, Tom saw a_ old w man, who, etc. 


4.1.2 Word Building 


Give the learner a number of initial letters like t, c, f, b, and h, plus a 
number of word endings like -all, -ill, and -ool. Let him see how many 
real words he can make by combining the two. 


4.2 COMPOSITION DRILLS 
The next stage in learning to write involve 


meaning in words. The easiest way is t 
building drills. 


$ a knowledge of how to express 
© start gradually with sentence- 


4.2.1 Look-and-Write Drills 


Writing Drills 


Convert into writing drills, for example, the above do-and-say speech 
drills. 


4.2.3 Question-and-Answer Drills 

Pass around a box full of cards on which questions have been written. 

Each learner takes one and writes the answer to the question on his card. 
Put a list of statements on the board and make the class write all the 

questions to which these statements are answers. 
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Language Games 


OUTLINE 


l. LISTENING GAMES 


1.1 Perception Games 
1.1.1 The Grape Vine 

1.2 Comprehension Games 
1.2.1 Find the Object 


2. SPEAKING GAMES 


2.1 Observation Games 

2.1.1 Point-and-Say 

2.1.2 Kim's Game 

2.1.3 Getting Your Own Back 
2.1.4 The Here-and-There Game 
2.1.5 Charades 

Guessing Games 

2.2.1 What's in it? 

2.2.2 Where is it? 

2.2.3 Where was I? 

2.2.4 Who has it? 

2.2.5 Who did it? 

2.2.6 What’s my line? 

2.2.7 Twenty Questions 

2.2.8 Riddles 

Oral Composition Games 
2.3.1 Let’s Tell a Story 

2.3.2 What's in the Soup? 
2.3.3 Catch-and-Say 

2.3.4 Name the Picture 

2.3.5 What’s in the Picture? 
2.3.6 Question-and-Answer Games 
2.3.7 The Biography Game 
2.3.8 The Information Desk 
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3. READING GAMES 


3.1 Recognition Games 
3.1.1 Matching Cards 
3.1.2 Say the Word 
3.1.3 Find the Word 
3.1.4 Roulette 
3.2 Comprehension Games 
3.2.1 The Shop Game 
3.2.2 Find the Sentence 
3.2.3 Read-and-Do Games 
4. WRITING GAMES 
4.1 Spelling Games 
4.1.1 Crossword Puzzles 
4.1.2 The Magician’s Game 
4.2 Composition Games 
4.2.1 The Label Game 
4.2.2 Decoding Games 
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1. LISTENING GAMES 
l.l PERCEPTION GAMES 
1.1.1 The Grape Vine 


Arrange the group in a circle. Whisper a short message (one or two sen- 
tences) in the ear of someone in the group. This person whispers it to the 
person on his left, and so on, until the message has come full circle to its 
point of origin. It is then compared with the original message. 


1.2 AUDITORY COMPREHENSION GAMES 

1.2.1 Find the Object 

Divide the group into two teams. (Let them name the teams themselves.) 
Put into a large box all the objects the names of which have been taught. 
As you call out the name of an object, a member of one of the teams comes 
up and tries to find it in the box. After having found the object named, he 
holds it up, shows it to the class, and puts it back in the box. If he cannot 
find the object named, or picks the wrong one, a member of the opposing 
team has a try, and if he succeeds, wins a point for his team. 


2. SPEAKING GAMES 

2.1 OBSERVATION GAMES 

2.1.1 Point-and-Say 

This is the simplest of the observation games. Simply divide the group 
into two teams, and touch or hold up an object the name of which has 
been taught. Members of each team take their turn in naming the object 
by pointing and saying: That’s an ——, If someone should fail to name 
the object correctly, his opposite number on the other team can make a 
point by naming the object. 


2.1.2 Kim’s Game 

This is probably the best-known type of observation game. Take half a 
dozen or more objects the names of which have been taught. Place them on 
a table, or on the floor, and cover them with a cloth. Remove the cloth 
for about half a minute and let both teams have a look at the objects. 
Members of each team alternately take their turn in naming an object. If 
Possible, make them do so within a sentence pattern which has already 
been taught. Each object may be named only once. As the group becomes 
used to the game, increase the number of objects and reduce the time 
exposure. At the intermediate level, require more details about the object 
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named. At this level, for example, it will not be sufficient to identify the 
object as a pen, but as a red ball-pen. A point is given for each true state- 
ment. 


2.1.3 Getting your Own Back 


From each member of the group collect one or more of his personal 
belongings—pens, pencils, books, knives, watches, etc. Put them in a heap 
on the table or on the floor. Each member of the group tries to get back 
his possessions by the use of some appropriate formula. Unless what he 
Says is correct in every respect, he does not get back his belongings. The 
formula used in identifying possessions will depend on the language level 
reached. At the very beginning level it will be possible to take an object 
from the collection, say a knife, hold it up and ask the owner to identify 
it by pointing to it and saying: That’s my knife. Do not give it back to 
the owner until you get the right sentence, and do not let it go until the 
learner says “Thank you.” 

At the intermediate level, after the interrogative whose has been mas- 
tered, let each member of the group take his turn in going up to the collec- 
tion of belongings, selecting one of the objects, a pencil, for example, 


showing it to the group and saying: Whose pencil is this? The owner points 
and replies: That’s my pencil. 


After the inverted (yes-or-no) 
tioner may be required to guess 
Martin, is this your watch? 


question form has been taught, the ques- 
the name of the owner, with the formula: 


2.1.4 The Here-and-There Game 
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returned. This is done in the following way: First the owners must locate 
them again, e.g. (My hat is there); whereupon a person near the object 
named picks it up and identifies it (“This is your hat" ; or “Is this your hat, 
Mr. X?” if the inverted form has been taught.) The owner replies, and 
meeting the questioner half way to retrieve his belongings says “Yes, that’s 
my hat... Thank you." The type of question form may be elaborated to 
suit the level of the group. 


2.1.5 Charades 


Among the observation games which can be played at a more advanced 
level are those of the charade type. This type consists in letting the group 
observe the miming of an action while trying to guess which action is 
being mimed. For example, one team may decide—secretly, of course— 
that one of its members should mime a person getting dressed in an upper 
berth. While going through the motions, each member of his team takes 
his turn in asking a member of the opposite team what the action is. 
(What's he doing?") The opposing team must reply with complete and 
correct sentences. Make sure the actions chosen for miming can be 
described in words the group knows. The more sophisticated, multiple 
types of charade are generally too difficult for the average language learner, 
since they often suppose an extensive vocabulary. 


2.2 GUESSING GAMES 
2.2.1 What's in it? 


One team is given a bag and the other a box. At the disposal of both 
teams is a locker full of objects the names of which are known to the 
Broup. Each team takes its turn in coming to the locker and selecting an 
Object without showing it to the opposing team, which is then called on to 
Buess what it is. Both teams face each other, and each member of the 
questioning team (A) takes his turn in asking questions of his opposite 
number on the guessing team (B). For example: 


Al: What's in the box? 

Bl: A ball? 

A1: No. (He passes box with ball in it to A2.) 
A2: What's in the box? etc. 


Each team keeps the objects which it succeeds in guessing or which the 
other team fails to guess. The team with the most objects wins the game. 

As new question and answer forms are taught they can be included in 
the pattern of the game. For example, after the inversion forms have been 
taught, you can have a pattern which goes something like this : 
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Al: What’s in the box? 
B1: Is it a button? 
Al: No, it isn't. 


and later 


Al: What's in the bag? 

Bl: Is it a part of something? 

Al: Yes, it is. 

B1: Is it red? 

Al: No, it isn't. (Passes bag to A2.) 
A2: What's in the bag? etc. 


In this way, the learners go gradually from habits of uttering colloquial 
sentences to habits of exchanging dialogue. 

Guessing games need not be limited to object questions. They can be 
used with nearly any question form with which the group is familiar. 


2.2.2 Where is it? 


In this game, one team hides an object somewhere in the room and the 
other team tries to Buess where it is. 


A1: Where's the key? 


B1: It's in your pocket. (or Is it in your pocket?) 
Al: No. (or No, it isn't.) 
A2: Where's the key? etc. 


If the guessing team is blindfolded or is facing the wall, a greater range of 
positions is possible—on the table, under the seat, etc. When the game 
becomes too easy, more precise information might be required. 


2.2.3 Where was I? 


The guessing team is asked whi 


is a ere each of the members of the opposing 
team was at a certain time, For 


example: 
A: Where was I yesterday at noon? 

B: Were you at the post-office? 

A: No, I wasn't. etc. 


Em: 


2.2.4 Who has it? 


Speaking Games 
Al: Who has the button? 
BI: Tom has it. (or Has Tom got it?) 
A1: No. (or No, he hasn't.) 
A2: Who has the button? 
B2: You have it. (or Have you got it?) 
A2: Yes. (or Yes, I have.) etc. 


2.2.5 Who did it? 


Actions can also be elaborated into a guessing game. A member of the 
questioning team performs some action without the guessing team seeing 
him. The guessing team must find out who did the action. For example: 


A1: Who took the picture off the wall? 
B1: Did Tom do it? 
Team A: No, he didn't. 


2.2.6 What's my line? 


This is the well-known television game in which one team tries to guess 
Someone's trade or profession by a series of questions which narrow down 
the possibilities. In school, learners may assume fictitious trades and pro- 
fessions for the purpose of the game. 


2.2.7 Twenty Questions 


This is another well-known guessing game made popular through radio 
and television. The game can be played in a number of ways. For example, 
One person is asked to write the name of a familiar object on a bit of paper, 
which is then placed face down on the table. The others take turns in 
asking questions on the object or in guessing what it is. A maximum of 
twenty questions is allowed; all of them must be fixed questions of the 
yes-or-no type. The one who guesses right may pick the new word and 
answer the questions on it. 

This game can also be played as a team game, with one team picking 
the word and the other team asking the questions. One team writes a 
Word on a card ; the other team must find the word in no more than twenty 
questions. 


2.2.8 Riddles 


Give a few facts about an object and see whether the group can guess 
what it is. For example, “It has hands but no feet. It has a face but no 
head.” If the group are unable to guess what it is, add more facts. “I have 
one in my pocket. It has numbers on it.” Encourage learners to bring 
their own riddles. 
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Used as a group guessing game, it can be played by two teams. Team A 
picks a word and Team B tries to guess what it is from the sequence 
developed by Team A. For example: 


Al: I have one in my pocket. BI: Is it a key? 
Al: No, it isn't. 
A2: I got mine on my birthday. B2: Is it a watch? etc. 


2.3 ORAL COMPOSITION GAMES 
2.3.1 Let's Tell a Story 


This is an attempt at communal composition. Give the first sentence your- 
self, and let each person take his turn in adding a new one. For example: 


Teacher: One day a small boy was going from his house to the school 
when... 


A: He saw a large dog. 
B: The dog went after him, etc. 


One of the learners, acting as secretary, 


makes notes of what is said and 
when the last sentence has been added re. 


ads the entire Story to the class. 

2.3.2 What's in the Soup? 

Ask the group to build up a cumulative recipe from one initial sentence: 

Teacher: Mrs. Smith put ten cups of water into the soup. 

A: Mrs. Smith put ten cups of water and three carr 

B: Mrs. Smith put ten cups of water, 
into the soup. 

C: Mrs. Smith put . . . etc. 


ots into the soup. 
three carrots and two pounds of meat 


a team game in which any learne 
wrong loses a point for his team. 


2.3.3 Catch and Say 


ney game in opposite. 
qom pp s might go something 
Teacher (throwing ball): It's hot 
Learner (catching ball) : It’s cold 
L. (throwing ball to L.2 or to centre): It's rough. 


L.2 or Teacher (catching ball): It's smooth etc. 
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This type of game is particularly suitable for young learners. 


2.3.4 Name the Picture 


Divide the group into two teams, hold up a picture and let each team 
alternate in describing it. Anyone who fails to name what is in the picture 
loses a point, provided his opposite number in the opposing team succeeds 
In naming it. 

As a question-and-answer game let each member of the questioning 
team take his turn in picking a picture and showing it, with the appropriate 
question, to the answering team. 

This can be converted into a guessing game by asking the questioning 
team to pick a picture, and then proceeding as for guessing games with 
objects. 


2.3.5 What’s in the Picture 

With conversational wall-pictures and other pictures rich in detail, it is 
Possible to organize an observation game very similar to Kim’s game. 
Take a picture which the group has not yet seen, expose it to view for a 
minute or less; then place the picture face down and ask the group to 


Say what they observed in the picture. 
As a team game, let each team alternate in adding new items. Proceed 
as for Kim’s game. Make sure full sentences are used. 


2.3.6 Question-and-Answer Game 
Use pictures of the conversational wall-picture type. Place the picture in 
Such a way that the group can see the detail. Use names of items in the 
Picture as call-words. When you call out one of these names it is the signal 
for a member of the questioning team to ask his opposite number a ques- 
tion on it. For example: 

Teacher: Train. 


A1: Where's the train? 
B1: It's on the bridge. 


Maps can also be used for this sort of game. For example, in response to 
your call-words, one team can be required to ask their way to a certain 
Point on the map, and a member of the opposing group must tell them 
how to Bet there. 


2.3.7 The Biography Game 
Learners ask questions on the record of a famous person's career. Put the 
details on the board. For example: 
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Mr. William X. 


Born 1900 
Went to X school 1910-1918 
Went to X college 1918-1924 
Studied law 1924-1927 
Worked as lawyer 1928-1932 
Elected alderman 1933 
Joined the army 1940 
Overseas 1943-1945 
Wounded 1945 
Back home 1946 
Opened law office 1947 
Elected mayor 1959 etc. 


Learners can ask each other such questions as: “When was X born?” 
“When was he first elected?” “What was he doing in 1925?" “What did 
he do in 1940?" “Where was he in 1944?" “W. 
The teacher may first have to 
may be asked. 


hat is he doing now?” etc. 
give examples of the sort of questions that 


2.3.8 The Information Desk 


Collect all sorts of timetables, programmes, posters, printed invitations, 
letters, notices, and lists of rules and regulations. Post up some of them in 
a corner of the room and put the rest of the material on a table next to it. 
This table will be the information desk. Now pick one of the better learners 
to act as information clerk. Learners take their turn in going to the in- 
formation desk and asking for information. For example: 


Learner 1: When’s the next bus to X, please? 
Information Clerk: There’s a bus at 10.15. 

Learner 1: Thank you. 

Learner 2: What's on at the Capitol, please? 
Clerk: “War and Peace.” 

Learner 2: 


What time does it begin? etc. 


Instead of going to the informa 
a dummy telephone). For example 


Hullo. Is that the information desk? 
Is there a letter for me? My name is Tom X. 


Before setting up the information desk it 
posting each document Separately, questioning the class on it in order to 
give them an idea of the variety of questions Possible ; then ask the class to 
question you on it. For example, suppose that you have a poster that looks 
something like this: 


tion desk the learners can phone (with 


is a good idea to begin by 
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PUBLIC LECTURE 
by 
John Smith 
on 
BIGGER AND BETTER VEGETABLES 

in 

The School Hall 

Thursday, 26 January at 8.30 p.m. 
Admission: Free 


Here are some of the questions which could possibly be asked on this 
poster: Where’s the lecture? When’s the next public lecture? Who is the 
speaker? What’s he speaking on? What date is the lecture? What day is it? 
What time is the lecture? What’s the price of admission? What’s on in the 
School Hall on Thursday? etc. Rules and regulations can be used in the 
same way. 

If you have a map on your information desk, learners can also ask 
directions. **Where's X street? Where's the post-office?” etc. 

Envelopes from old letters can be distributed to the class and the learners 
can ask one another various questions, about the letters, such as: Where's 
the letter from?” “Who is it for?" “What’s his address?” “Who sent the 
letter?" “When did he send it?" “When did it get here?” 


3. READING GAMES 

3.1 RECOGNITION GAMES 

3.1.1 Matching Cards 

Distribute one set of flash cards to the class and hang a duplicate set 
around the room. Learners compete in matching their cards with those on 
the wall. 


3.1.2 Say the Word 

Give each learner a flash card of a word or group of words. Divide the 
Class into two teams. On a signal from you each learner takes his turn in 
flashing his card to his opposite number for a brief period of time which 
You control (by raising your hand or by blowing a whistle). During this 
time his opposite number must read the card. 
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3.1.3 Find the Word 

Have three sets of flash cards of words and groups of words. Give one set 
to each team and keep one for yourself, 


From your own set pick a card and hold it up for a short period of time. 
The first team to find the card in its own set wins a point. 


3.1.4 Roulette 


The learners join hands and form a circle. 
card, face down. In the centre place a sti 
move around the circle of cards and stop. 
stick comes to a stop the two learners to 
stick point must pick up the nearest card 
their words correctly within a certain time 


In front of each learner place a 
ck. Make the circle of learners 
Then twirl the stick, When the 
whom the opposite ends of the 
and read it. Learners who read 
make a point. 


3.2 COMPREHENSION GAMES 
3.2.1 The Shop Game 


Give each team a mixed pile of cards containing the names of things to 


r different shops. The team which first succeeds 


in sorting them all properly into the three shops where they belong wins 


the game. 


3.2.2 Find the Sentence 
Write on the board such sentences as: 


It is in the sky. 

It is on the water. 

We put it on our letters, 
It is in this room. 


Distribute flash cards of suc! 
four learners. Each learner pl 
sentence on the board. 


h words as sun, table, boat, 


i and stamp to 
aces his flash card beside th 


e appropriate 


3.2.3 Read-and-Do Games 
Put a series of sentences on t 
should be about actions whic € to do and describe, for 
example, “Put your book on the shelf.” Call out s 

the action. 


As a variant, write the words on slips of Paper or on small cards, Put 
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them into a box and pass them around. Each learner takes a card, reads the 
sentence and does the action. As he does the action the class says what he 
is doing or, after the action is completed, what he did. If the learner does 
the action as written he keeps the card; if not, he puts it back into the box. 
The learner with the greatest number of cards wins. 

With young learners, make the class form a circle, with one learner in 
the middle holding a pile of cards on which are written sentences with 
actions to be mimed. The learner in the middle picks a card and flashes it 
before one of the learners in the circle. If the latter succeeds in reading the 
sentence correctly and in miming the action, he changes places with the 
learner in the centre. 


4. WRITING GAMES 
4.1 SPELLING GAMES 
4.1.1 Crossword Puzzles 


Crossword puzzles seem to be an untiring source of interest, as is attested 
by their continued appearance in newspapers and magazines. These 
crossword puzzles, however, often contain rare and archaic words which 
are really not worth learning; or the words may be too difficult to be of 
much profit to the learner of a foreign language. What is useful are the 
specially designed and graded crossword puzzles for different levels of 
foreign language learning. Booklets of such puzzles are available for 
English, Russian, and a number of other languages. 


4.1.2 The Magician’s Game 

The learner is given the problem of changing one word into another by 
changing only one letter at a time. Each change must itself constitute a 
Word. For example, change dog into cat: 


DOG CAT 
dog dot cot cat 


This type of game is suitable for young learners and non-alphabetics. 


42 COMPOSITION GAMES 

4.2.1 The Label Game 

The simplest form of this game is one in which the learners write the name 
of the object they see in the picture. To lead to complete sentences, draw on 
the board the picture of some sort of action, for example, of a man putting 
a book on the table. Point to the picture and say: “He is putting a book on 
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the table.” Now rub out the book and change it to a hat; ask the class to 


write the appropriate sentence. The same sort of game can be played ona 
flannel board. 


4.2.2 Decoding Games 


Ask the learner to decode a word into 


a message. For example: Make a 
message where the first letter of each wo 


Td adds up to the word MOTHER. 
Meeting on Thursday. Have everything ready. 


Other games of this 


type include the rebus and the making and decipher- 
ing of anagrams. 
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Mechanolinguistic Method Analysis 


OUTLINE 


0. INTRODUCTION 


l. PROGRAMMING 

1.1 Data Control Programme 

1.2 Language Analysis Programme 

1.3 Method Analysis Programme 
1.3.1 Routine S (Selection) 
1.3.2 Routine G (Gradation) 
1.3.3 Routine P (Presentation) 
1.3.4 Routine R (Repetition) 


2. PRE-EDITING 
241 Pre-editing Pictorial Material 
2.2 Pre-editing Textual Material 


3. MACHINE ANALYSIS 
4. POST-EDITING 
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0. INTRODUCTION 


The great amount of manual compilation and computation necessary in 
method analysis can be greatly reduced by the use of digital computers. 
The use of such electronic equipment also makes possible operations 
which are impracticable by hand. . 

Since computers are now part of the standard equipment of many uni- 
versities and boards of education, their use in method analysis becomes a 
practical proposition. Although any computer can be helpful, the time and 
amount of work saved depend, of course, on the type used. Since details 
depend on the type of computer and the sort of linguistic analysis avail- 
able, only general directions can be given here. The sum of these directions 
can be known as mechanolinguistic method analysis. 

Mechanolinguistic method analysis is the use of mechanolinguistic 
disciplines in the analysis of language teaching methods. These disciplines 
include computation of language statistics, linguistic automation (auto- 


matic searching, indexing, abstracting and translating), automatic linguistic 
analysis, and information retrieval. 


The two basic requirements of mechan 
(i) the ability to formulate the procedures 


preparation of texts to go in 
t mech: method analysis is about. 
Mechanolinguistic method analysis requires four operations: 1. Pro- 


gramming, 2. Pre-Editing, 3. Machine Analysis, and 4, Post-Editing. 
1. PROGRAMMING 

The programming requires three all-over Programmes: 1, The Data 
Control Programme, 2. The Language Analysis Programme, and 3, The 
Method Analysis Programme. i 
1.1 DATA CONTROL PROGRAMME 

This programme includes the mechanization of control lists comprising 
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all the information outside the method itself which may be used as criteria 
for analysis and measurement. This includes such things as word-lists 
marking the frequency, range, availability and word-classes of each word. 
If data from more than one list is required, the computer can be used to 
combine a number of lists into a more reliable one. It also makes possible 
the continual revision of the lists by the addition of the results of more 
recent research. The lists may include grammatical, semantic and even 
Phonological data. It is important, therefore, to be well documented on 
available language statistics (see Bibliography 6 and 1.3.8). 


1.2 LANGUAGE ANALYSIS PROGRAMME 

This is a programme which permits the analysis of any text to the extent 
that the sophistication of the computer-type and advances in mechano- 
linguistics permit. In some cases even automatic syntactic analysis may be 
Possible; in others, only the identification of phrase structures can be 
counted on, provided their boundaries are marked off beforehand. 

Any effort put into the coding of control lists and the programming of 
automatic language analysis is well worth while since this material can be 
used over and over again to process any number of methods in the same 
language. Techniques for the determination of word-classes and meanings 
by context searching must be considered along with available procedures 
of automatic language analysis (see Bibliography 1.3.9). 


1.3 METHOD ANALYSIS PROGRAMME 
This programme includes four routines: 1. Selection (S), 2. Gradation 
(G), 3. Presentation (P), 4. Repetition (R). 


1.3.1 Routine S (Selection) 
S=Q (Quantity), P (Proportion), U (Utility). 


(i) Subroutines of Q (Quantity) 

Q = Count all types (different items) in text: 1. Sentence Structures— 
SQS. 3. Clause Structures—SQC. 3. Phrase Structure—SQP. 4. Inflection 
Forms—sql. 5. Structure Words—SQW. 6. Nouns—SQN. 7. Verbs— 
SQV. 8. Adjectives—SQA. 9. Adverbs—SQD. 10. Total lexical vocabulary 
(nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs)—SQT. 


i) Subroutines of P (Proportion) 
P= Compute the percentages in SQT (total lexical vocabulary) of: 1. 
Nouns—SPN. 2. Verbs—SPV. 3. Adjectives—SPA. Adverbs—SPD. 
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(i) Subroutines of R (Rate of Recurrence) 


R = For each type (different word or structure) tally corresponding 
tokens (number of times it appears) in all parts of text (including those 


Structure Rate—RRC. 3. Phrase Structure Rate—RRP. 4. Structure-Word 


Rate—RRW, 5. Noun Rate—RRN. 6. Verb Rate—RRV. 7, Adjective 
Rate—RRA. 8. Adverb Rate—RRD. 


(ii) Subroutines of D (Distribution of Recurrence) 


D = Total new types in each additional 100-token segment. Number of 
subsequent 100-token Segments in which each type reappears. Number of 
types reappearing in one subsequent segment, in two, in three, etc. . . . to 
end. In what percentage of subse 


Median percentages represent: 1. Sentence Structure Distribution—RDS. 


(iii) Subroutines of V (Variety of Repetition) 


V = Total all word-tokens in parts of text marked with textual sigla, 


- Total word-tokens for each part of text 


difference of letter in final position, 
and express as percentage of first total. 


ting into vernacular (vy)—RVV. 
RVT. 13. Listening (/)—RVL, 14. Reading (r)—RyR. 


(iv) Subroutines of T (Types of Repetition) 
T =Take the average. 
1. Rote (RVC + RVD + RVE)—RTR 
2. Incremental (RVI—RTI 
3. Variational (RVF +. RVS + RVA + RVP)—RTV 
4. Operational (RVQ -- RVM + RVV + RVT + RVL + RVR)—RTO 
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(v) Subroutines of S (Skill Ratios) 


S = Total word-tokens in all texts; total word-tokens for each skill and 
express as percentage of total word-tokens, obtaining figures by adding 
word-tokens of skills marked by marginal sigla for: 

1. Listening (r +s in second position)—RSL 

PA Speaking (s + p in second position) —RSS 
3. Reading (all tokens in printed texts)—RSR 
4. Writing (o in second position, except if x, z, e, l, o, i, or r is final)— 

RSW 


(vi) Subroutines of C (Verbal contextualization) 


C = Total all word-tokens; add word-tokens in each of the following 
contexts marked by third position in textual sigla, and express as percen- 
tage of first total: 1. Dialogue (d)—RCD. 2. Prose (p)—RCP. 3. Verse 
G)—RCV. 4. Song (m)—RCM. 


(vii) Subroutines of P (Pictorial contextualization) 


P — Total sentence-tokens in all texts; total pictures (initial porxin 
Pictorial sigla) in each of the following, and express as percentage of total 
Sentence-tokens : 

1. Textual (f, e, or r in final position) —RPT 

2. Class material (h, a, or g in final position) —RPC 

a: Film-strips and slides (i, or x in final position)—RPF 

4. Motion picture films (c in final position) —RPM 

Once the three programmes—data control, language analysis and method 
analysis—have thus been completed have them put on punch-cards or 
tape. They constitute a permanent instrument of analysis since they have 
to be elaborated only once and may serve for the measurement of any 
number of methods. Pre-editing, on the other hand, has to be done for 
each method. 


2. PRE-EDITING 


Once the programmes of analysis are completed, the next step is to pre- 
pare the methods for analysis by the machine. Since there are certain 
distinctions which computers are unable to make unless told to do so, a 
certain amount of editing is necessary before putting the method into the 
machine. The amount of pre-editing needed depends on how much of the 
analysis can be programmed for the computer, and this in turn depends 
largely on the type of machine used. 
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Appendix C: Mechanolinguistic Method Analysis 


The pre-editing can take the form of standardized abbreviations noted 
in the margin of the text, workbooks, and scripts of accompanying filmed 
or recorded material. 


In pre-editing, one must make a distinction between two types of 
material—1. Pictorial, and 2. Textual. 


2.1 PRE-EDITING PICTORIAL MATERIAL 


Pictorial material may be indicated marginally, or on a separate sheet, 
by the use of a three-letter Sign in miniscules. The first letter can be used 
to indicate whether or not the picture accompanies a text or caption; the 
second letter can indicate transmission, by distribution or display (inclu- 
ding projection); and the third letter can show the type (textbook, exercise 
book, reader, wall-picture, picture-card, flannel-graph, slide, film-strip or 
motion picture). This gives us the following : 

Pictorial Sigla 
1. Captioning: Ist position — 2nd position 3rd position 
Titled p 
Untitled E 
2. Transmission 
Distribution 
Display d 
3. Type: 
Textbook 
Exercise-book e 
Reader r 
Wall-picture h 
Picture-card a 
Flannel-graph g 
Slide i 
x 
c 


> 


Film-strip 
Motion-picture 


: i tioned picture in the textbook ; xbt marks 
an uncaptioned picture in the textbook. 


example, pdh 6 is a wall-picture (1) with five 


their own captions. For motion-picture films, express the total in minutes 
of running time. 
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2.2 PRE-EDITING TEXTUAL MATERIAL 
Whatever the media in which the actual text of the method may appear, 
it must, in order to be edited, be made available in written form. Secondly, 
Since the digital computer deals with units in sequence, it is important that 
the beginning and end of any section of the running text of a given type 
be marked in advance. This can be done by writing in, at appropriate 
Points in the margin, a number of four-letter sigla whose letters represent 


respectively : 1. media, 2. form, 3. genre and 4. function. This gives us the 
following: 


Textual Sigla 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
position position position position 

1. Media 
Book, brochure, etc b 
Display material w 
Recorded on tape t 
Recorded on disc d 
Recorded on film f 
2. Form 
Recorded but unspaced 
Recorded and spaced 
In phonetic notation 
In ordinary orthography 


oy & 


3. Genre 
Narrative, descriptive, 

Or expository prose R 
Verse 3 v 
Song with music or notes i 
Dialogue 
Isolated or listed sentences 
Isolated or listed phrases 

Or fixed formulas f 
Isolated or listed words Le 


4. Function " 

OT practice in reading 1 
or listening 

Explanation in language 
being taught 
Xplanation in vernacular 


oe 


N 
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Appendix C: Mechanolinguistic Method Analysis 
Copying or imitation . 
Dictation or transcription 
Reading aloud 
Incremental imitation 
Filling in blanks 
Selecting alternatives 
Altering forms 
Paraphrasing and rephrasing 
Questions and answers 
Oral composition 
Written composition 
To be translated from the 

vernacular 
To be translated into the 
vernacular 


Examples: tsdc indicates the bound 
on tape, spaced, appearing in dialogue form 


ESS 


CESR 


y 


practice; bopr is material in a book, wri i i 


3. MACHINE ANALYSIS 
We should have on 
texts of one or more method d 


and press the start button 


4. POST-EDITING 
The amount of post-editi 


programming, on the 
computer. 
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Post Editing 


Post-editing may begin at any time after the text of the method has been 
fed into the machine. Even at the first stage, where the text goes through the 
data control programme, it may be desirable to have the machine print out 
these first results either in order to check them or to complete them by hand. 

The first results will come out on a wide roll of paper on which the run- 
ning text of the method appears vertically, with analytical indications 
besides each word or group of words. In this way, ambiguous or false 
analysis may easily be spotted and rectified before proceeding further with 
the programme. 

It is wise at each stage of the analysis to check the results in this way 
until one is sure that the programmes are doing the sort of work they were 
designed to do. 

When the final figures come out of the printer, they will have to be 
gathered and plotted on the appropriate graphs and profiles to produce the 
Sort of image which may be easily read and readily used (see Chapter 10). 
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